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Articte I—THE CAUSES OF HISTORY. 


Tue current of events, like successive generations, flows on- 
ward ; and it is evident that both God and man have to do in 
giving them birth and direction. But how it is that each acts 
upon the other, and both upon human history, is a problem 
which the deepest thinkers have not yet been able to solve ; at 
least they have not been able to make their solutions obvious 
to other minds. Theories there have been in abundance, many 
of them absurd, and all more or less contradictory of each oth- 
er. But a complete elucidation of the theme has never been 
given, and is probably beyond the grasp of man’s intellect. 

There are however certain grand aspects of the subject, and 
these the important and practical ones, which do lie within the 
reach of human comprehension. But to understand them we 
must begin at the right point and unwind thread after thread 
in their natural order. The disregard of this caution is one 
principal cause of false reasoning, and of the opposite conclu- 
sions upon the same subjects to which different minds are per- 
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petually arriving. One’s argument may be sound and logical, 
considered merely as an argument, but if its assumption or 
point of departure be false, or, which is nearly the same thing, 
only a half truth, then the conclusion will of course be errone- 
ous ; and different persons starting with different assumptions, 
though all reason correctly, will yet arrive at different results. 

The proper point of departure in the present discussion is 
the fact that the history of man is partly under his own con- 
trol, and partly under the control of influences quite beyond 
himself. Our individual history is not such as we ourselves 
would have made it; nor such as we and our friends, at the 
beginning of life, anticipated it would be. We have often and 
in many things struggled in one direction, while we have found 
ourselves drifting in another. Our whole career has been a 
practical commentary on the words of Solomon—“ A man de- 
viseth his way, but the Lord directeth his steps.” 

And what is true of ourselves has been true of mankind in 
general. Nations have drifted in directions and to results 
which they did not seek, and which no human foresight could 
have predicted or judged probable. Every reader of the past 
is constantly reminded of the old adage,—“ Man proposes, but 
God disposes.” To a limited extent we can, indeed, make the 
circumstances of our existence; but to a much greater extent 
we are made by them. Our destiny is not so much in our own 
hands as we are in the hands of destiny; and the remark ap- 
plies to nations and to ages, no less than to individuals. 

This clear and undisputed fact is the natural starting-point 
in ourargument. Its explanation is the problem to be solved,— 
interrogatively stated—why is human history so variable, so 
apparently under man’s control, and yet so obviously beyond 
it? It is conceded that no event or concatenation of events 
can exist without a cause; and as human history is a series of 
events, the question to be answered is, What has produced 
them ? 

In remote ages, when stupid ignorance brooded over the 
minds of men, the events of history were often ascribed to 
chance. The changes that occurred were not caused, they hap- 
pened. No laws uniform in their operations were recognized, 
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unless chance might be dignified with the name of law. But 
chance is either something or nothing. If it be nothing, then 
to ascribe the events of history to chance is to deny the princi- 
ple of causality ; for ex nihilo, nihil fit. But if chance be 
something, if it be an adequate cause, then it is not chance but 
law ; and if it be an intelligent cause, then it is more than law, 
it is another rame for God. 

Later in the world’s history, and after the human mind had 
attained a greater development, the facts of experience and ob- 
servation began to be classified. It was discovered that na- 
ture’s operations for the most part exhibited a remarkable unifor- 
mity. Day and night, summer and winter, succeeded each 
other regularly. There was a close connection between sow- 
ing and reaping ; not only was one necessary to the other, but 
it was found that the kind of harvest depended upon the seed 
sown. 

This uniformity which was seen to prevail throughout the 
operations of nature suggested the idea of law, fixed and unal- 
terable, as the cause of all events. Hence observant minds pass- 
ed from the chance theory to that of natural necessity. Now 
fate, not chance, came to be deified as the cause of all events. 
The connection between one event and another was a necessa- 
ry connection. History was an endless chain, made up of an 
infinite number of links, interlocked and dependent. This was 
the theory of Hume ; and is substantially the naturalistic the- 
ory, set forth by modern skeptics as the antagonist and sup- 
planter of the Christian system. 

It is sufficient to say concerning this theory of necessary 
connections that it involves both an absurdity and an impossi- 
bility. The absurdity consists in the hypothesis of an infinite 
series. The idea of a chain that has no end, a chain with an 
infinite number of links, is plainly absurd. And the impossi- 
bility grows out of the absurdity ; for, if it is absurd to speak 
of a chain that has no end,—of a succession of links that has 
no first link,—then is it impossible that nature should have orig- 
inated and produced itself. Each link, or historic event, might 
indeed depend upon the one above it, but on what does the 
whole chain depend? This question annihilates the theory of 
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an endless succession, and the whole system of fatality, or nec- 
essary connections, founded upon it. 

Now for the purpose of retaining all that was deemed valu- 
able in the theory of necessary connections—it contained a half 
truth—and at the same time to throw off the absurdity of it, an- 
other grand idea was incorporated ; namely, the existence of a 
personal God, the creator and upholder of all things. This 
theory, so scriptural, so rational, supplied what the other lack- 
ed; namely, an almighty hand by which the chain of events 
was upheld ; an almighty power by which the course of nature 
and of history was originated and rolled onward. But in or- 
der to make provision for that uniformity which was observa- 
ble in the operations of nature, and which the Platonic philos- 
ophy and its outgrowths contended for, it was held that all 
events, great and small, good and evil, took place in accordance 
with the predetermined plan and purpose of the Almighty ; 
in other words, that “God hath foreordained whatsoever com- 
eth to pass.” Divine efficiency was substituted for natural ne- 
cessity ; predestination for inevitable fate. It was said, we quote 
from the works of John Calvin, “ that God,—in predestinating 
from all eternity, one part of mankind to everlasting happiness, 
and another to endless misery,—was led to make this distinction 
by no other motive than his own good pleasure and free-will.” 
Predestination, according to this view, relates to means as well 
as ends, to specific acts as well as final results ; and so far from 
being dependent on foreseen contingencies, or in any way lim- 
ited by them, it denies that any such contingencies exist ; or if 
they exist, it is only because they were predestinated. God 
foresees what will take place, because he has foreordained that 
‘it shall occur, Thus not only the ordinary operations of na- 
ture, but even the conduct and destiny of immortal beings, are 
determined by the purpose and direct agency of Almighty God ; 
and all this “ to the praise of his glorious justice.” 

Now of this theory of predestination, held as a naked and 
distinct theory, apart from all correlated and modifying truths, 
we have only to say that it fails utterly to answer its designed 
purpose. It does not explain satisfactorily the problem of hu- 
man history ; for—standing alone and logically held—it either 
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denies the existence of moral evil, or it makes God the author 
of sin. It is no less a system of inevitable fate than was the 
preceding one of necessary connexions ; the difference being that 
God and not law is the cause of all events, the actions of men 
included. If this be so, then man is no more responsible for 
his conduct than a brute beast or an inanimate clod ; and to treat 
him as guilty is not only unjust but cruel. The theory then, 
we repeat, held logically and apart from all modifying and con- 
nected truths, destroys the possibility of either virtue or vice, 
and presents God not as a righteous moral ruler, but as an in- 
finite tyrant. 

The natural and inevitable recoil from such a doctrine is 
found in the opposing theory of Free-Will. Hence while one 
class of theologians have sought to explain the facts of history 
by referring them to the sovereignty of God, another class of 
metaphysicians have aimed at the same thing by referring 
them to the free agency cf man. The freedom of the will, it is 
said, is a fact of consciousness, and is undeniable. Johnson 
once remarked to Boswell, when this subject was under discus- 
sion, “Sir, we know our will is free, and there is an end on’t ;” 
by which he meant to say that the fact is too obvious to admit of 
argument. Because men are conscious of acting voluntarily, 
that is, of choosing between two or more courses of conduct, 
they are equally conscious of possessing moral character, and 
being the proper subjects of praise and blame, of reward and 
punishment. Now it is said that the freedom of man originates 
and determines the course of history, that each man makes him- 
self, and all of us together make the world ; and that what we 
eall history, is only the channel that human freedom works out 
for itself to flow in. 

Our objection to this view is two-fold. And first, the doc- 
trine of the freedom of the will, as commonly held, and as 
this theory assumes, is not true. Men are not free, in any 
proper sense of that term, except as to final or wltimate choices. 
Every one lives for some ultimate end; that end is either uni- 
versal or partial good, the good of being or the good of self. 
Now the end chosen determines and necessitates the choice and 
use of such means as are deemed to be best adapted to its ac- 
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complishment. If one chooses to write, the taking of pen and 
paper and the whole act of writing become necessary. He 
may relinquish the purpose; but while that remains, the 
executive steps, or means of its accomplishment, cannot be 
relinquished. So we are free to choose self-good as the end of 
our being, which choice would involve pure selfishness; but 
while that choice remains we have no freedom in the matter of 
carrying it out. The end necessitates the means. Self-gratifi- 
cation as an end necessitates the means of self-gratification. The 
good of being as an end necessitates such subordinate choices 
and acts as seem best adapted to promote the good of being. 
To deny this is as plainly a contradiction as to deny that the 
whole of a thing is equal to all its parts. In this question of 
the will, the greater involves the less, the ultimate the proxi- 
mate; and man’s freedom is only to this extent that he can 
and does choose the end for which he will live, and also the 
particular means, this or that, by which his end shall be pro- 
moted. But ends and means go together by a law of neces- 
sity ; and character is as the end, and not as the means. 

If this view be correct, then human freedom has not so broad 
a scope as has been represented ; it is limited to the choice of 
ends; and all the varied incidents and performances of life, 
being means to ends, are necessary. They are not so much 
choices, as they are the consequences of choice. And while 
they have much to do in making up the world’s history, yet 
their performance cannot be ascribed to man’s freedom of will, 
except in the indirect and remote sense already indicated. 

But lest this view, so briefly and imperfectly stated, should 
not be universally accepted, we are willing to concede, for the 
time, that the will is free in the very sense and to the full ex- 
tent claimed by those who think they find in that fact a suffi- 
cient explanation for the peculiar course of history. Even 
then the alleged cause is not adequate to the acknowledged ef- 
fect. And what is more, the effect in many cases is the op- 
posite of what the cause should have produced. As we have 
seen, while man is seeking one result he reaches another. His 
history is not, except in part, what he chooses and seeks to 
make it; thus showing that there are other influences, stronger 
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than himself, “ shaping his ends, rough hew them how he will.” 
The free-will theory then, even in the most favorable view of 
it, is subject to the same objection that was urged against the 
chance theory, from which in part it probably originated, as 
the theory of predestination originated in part from that of 
natural necessity ; namely, the cause is not adequate to the 
effect, and therefore involves a denial of the principle of cau- 
sality; for an inadequate cause is no cause. 

Now, if the mysterious windings of history cannot be ac- 
counted for in any of these ways, we must either abandon all 
hope of finding an explanation, or seek for it in some combina- 
tion of the theories that have just passed in review. Ifwe mis- 
take not, the explanation is reached by combining the two 
theories last mentioned, namely, that of divine sovereignty and 
of human freedom. What neither can do alone is accomplished 
by the two united. Jan is a free agent; God is a sovereign 
ruler. This two-fold fact is the key which unlocks the mys- 
tery of our being. It explains the otherwise irregular and un- 
governed windings of human history. It exalts God as an in- 
finite ruler, carrying forward with unerring certainty, to their 
grand consummation, the counsels of his own will; while yet it 
exalts man as a moral agent, making him at his own option the 
subject of praise or blame, of reward or punishment. 

We are well aware that a formidable objection meets us at the 
very threshold of our exposition. It is claimed that the two 
doctrines are contradictory one of the other; that if God is a 
sovereign ruler, foreknowing and predetermining all things, 
that then there is no room left for human freedom and moral 
character ; that predestination and human liberty are contra- 
dictory propositions, one or both of which must be false. 

It is conceded by all who have grappled with the subject 
that the objection has great apparent plausibility and force. 
Those who think otherwise have not thought deeply. Some 
there are who hold that this double doctrine is a simple mys- 
tery enveloped in utter darkness and quite beyond the reach 
of finite comprehension. An exposition there may be, doubt- 
less there is, but only God can comprehend and reveal it. 
Others believe that an explanation, so far as anything can be 
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explained, is, by the light of nature and of God’s word, more 
than possible. 

Now, without professing any new discovery, or believing 
that from our stand-point every speculative difficulty can be 
removed, we yet have an explanation to offer which to our own 
minds seems satisfactory. Its starting point is this: That the 
sovereignty of God and the freedom of man move upon differ- 
ent plains, and within different circles. One is a wheel within 
a wheel. The purposes of God sweep infinity and eternity, 
while the voluntary actions of men are confined to a limited 
sphere. They move on jointly but not in contradiction. But 
the question arises, How can this be? We answer, in two ways. 
1. Men are free to choose, but they are not free to actualize 
their choices; and 2. God’s purposes permeate and work 
through the voluntary actions of men. 

We have said that men are free to choose, but they are not free, 
that is, they are not able, always, to actualize their choices. 
“To will is present with us, but how to perform we find not.” 
Men are under no restraint as to what they shall purpose, but 
they are restrained as to what they shall accomplish. God in- 
deed knows what each man will purpose to do; but that fore- 
knowledge does not in the least affect his freedom of choice. 
If we could foresee the future and know precisely what a child 
would do for the next twenty-four hours, our foreknowledge 
would not in the least affect the freedom of his volitions. So 
God’s foreknowledge does not curtail man’s liberty of choice, 
but his predetermination does curtail his ability to accomplish. 
And as it is choice, not accomplishment, that decides character, 
~so man is left free as to his moral life, while, as to what he shall 
bring to pass as an outward achievement, he is controlled by 
the purposes of the Almighty. 

To use a half-borrowed illustration, suppose that some one, 
unacquainted with the history of Western Europe for the pre- 
ceding quarter of a century, had been landed on the island of 
St. Helena about the year 1£16. He would have discovered at 
once that the principal personage there was known as Napoleon 
Bonaparte. And a little observation would have convirced him 
that the condition of this strange man was most remarkable and 
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even mysterious. He would have discovered that he was both 
free and under restraint; that within certain limits he could 
do as he pleased. There were always servants and soldiers 
around him, to.go and come at his bidding. He could sleep, or 
ride, or walk, or read, or write, whenever he was disposed. His 
thoughts, feelings, and volitions, considered as mental exercises, 
were unchecked. But it also would have been noticed that, 
beyond a limited circle, this great man had no freedom ; that 
he was constantly under espionage; that his servants were in 
fact his masters ; that the soldiers, who bowed so obsequiously 
before him, yet held him as their prisoner. If he attempted to 
go beyond certain limits they forced him back, if need be, at 
the bayonet’s point. He might desire to leave the island, 
and resolve and plan to escape, as he often did, but there was 
an overruling power that controlled and made abortive both 
desire and purpose. To will was present with him, but how to 
perform that which he willed he found not. 

Now the condition of Napoleon on the “lone isle” is essen- 
tially the condition of every dweller upon this earth, the dif- 
ference being that the power which controls the world is to the 
eye of sense, but not in reality, one step further removed. Na- 
poleon was immediately controlled (not in his thoughts and 
volitions, to a limited extent not in his actions) by the soldiers 
around him; while they in turn were controlled by the British 
government; and the British government was under the super- 
vision of Almighty God. So is it with men. In thoughts, 
feelings, desires, plans, purposes, and mental and moral states 
generally, we are left free, or only subject to such restraints as 
ultimate choice and the laws of our own minds impose; but 
beyond this, when we enter the sphere of outward life and its 
results, God alone governs. He so overrules and controls hu- 
man conduct as to work out his own purposes, not man’s. In 
a word, man is subjectively free, but objectively bound. 

We come now to the second mode by which God accom- 
plishes his purposes without contravening free-will. As we 
have seen, be allows nothing to occur, though it may have 
been resolved on by man, which cannot be so overruled as to 
work out the counsels of his own will. And our present point 
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is, that whatever does occur is so overruled. God’s eternal 
purpose permeates human conduct, and works through it, and 
by means of it, yet in such a way as to leave the will absolute- 
ly free. Evil intentions, as such, God never restrains, but 
when those intentions are permitted to be actualized in con- 
duct he does employ them as a means of carrying forward his 
own plans. Even the wrath of man he makes to praise him, 
while yet the angry person is none the less a sinner. 

The whole history of Joseph strikingly illustrates the cor- 
rectness of this view. The weakness and partiality of Jacob 
for his youngest and favorite son, the consequent envy and then 
hatred of Joseph’s brethren, their selling him into Egypt, the 
treatment he received from Potiphar and his wife, the subsé- 
quent revealing of himself to his brethren when famine forced 
them into his presence, the coming of the whole family to so- 
journ in Egypt, and their residence there till they were in- 
creased in numbers and prepared to go forth to the promised 
land,—all these incidents illustrate that while the participators 
in them acted freely, yet that God was working through their 
actions, and by means of them, for the carrying on of his eter- 
nal designs. We do not affirm that this series of events, the evil 
as well as good, were necessary to the carrying out of God’s pur- 
poses, yet certain it is that he overruled them to that end. 

Reference might also be made to the life of Christ, and to 
all the circumstances of his death, in confirmation of the same 
view. The Pharisees acted freely in their rejection and per- 
secution of him; Judas voluntarily betrayed him; Pilate, Her- 
od, and the soldiers, performed their several parts without con- 
straint, and yet God wrought through and by all these agen- 
cies in accom lishing his eternal plan for man’s redemption. 
If, now, we could read as it is the whole history of the world, 
the fall of man not excepted, we should find that while human 
wickedness as well as virtue have been very great, yet that God’s 
purposes permeate both and subordinate them to his own ser- 
vice. Thus we find that divine sovereignty and human free- 
dom, moving in different spheres, work harmoniously together. 
Man is free to will, but is not able to actualize his purposes, ex- 
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cept to such an extent as God can work through and by them 
for the carrying on of his own eternal designs. 

Now this theory of history, or rather of the causes which 
combine to produce the events of history, is not only plausible 
in itself, but is sustained, illustrated, and made chiefly valuable, 
by the light which it sheds upon other and correlated topics, 
such as the following: 

1. It solves the problem by furnishing a cause every way 
suitable to the effects produced. We believe in the system of 
astronomy set forth by Copernicus and Newton, because it ex- 
plains the phenomena of the heavenly bodies ; it brings order 
out of confusion. Now if the mysterious windings and seem- 
ingly contradictory facts of history find a natural explanation 
in the views which have now been set forth, then, since effects 
and causes correspond, the theory must in the main be true. 
And, under such a system as has been described, we should ex- 
pect to find the events of history essentially what they are. 
Man, especially if fallen, would be found working against God, 
and God against man. There would be seeming confusion and 
yet real harmony; all partial evil would be universal good. 
Confusion would be confined to a narrow circle, while harmony 
would sweep the circuit of eternity. Man’s freedom would 
give him character; God’s sovereignty would give Aim control. 
And this, precisely, is the condition of man, and the course of 
history. 

2. Our theory of human freedom and divine sovereignty har- 
monizes not only the events of history, but, as well, the teach- 
ings of the Bible. Both doctrines are therein contained. Man 
is addressed and treated in every part of God’s word as a free 
moral agent. His freedom is no more a matter of conscious- 
ness than of scripture teaching. The texts are so numerous and 
obvious as to render quotation unnecessary. But with equal 
force and enlargement of statement does the Bible set forth 
the doctrine of divine sovereignty and foreordination. ‘“ In 
Him,” says the apostle, “we have obtained an inheritance, being 
predestinated according to the purpose of Him who worketh 
all things according to the counsel of his own will.” 

Now these two doctrines have been to many a source of 
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stumbling. The admission of one has been thought to be a 
denial of the other. Hence the two rival theologies of Ar- 
minianism and Calvinism ; one reasoning from man wp to God, 
and the other from God down to man. Arminianism finds 
what man is, and what he needs as a free agent, and upon that 
basis elaborates a religious system. Calvinism finds what God 
is and what he purposes, and therefrom constructs a theology 
to which man must conform. Each system criticizes and con- 
demns the other, and claims for itself, par excellence, the title 
of Christianity. Now if the advocates of both systems would 
accept the explanation that has here been given, would not the 
exclusiveness and the errors of each be avoided, and the Bible 
stand forth a self-consistent and harmonious book? Man would 
be left free as to his moral states and duties, and God omnipo- 
tent as to his eternal purposes. 

3. Our theory as to the causes of history explains the consis- 
tency of faith and works, of prayer and effort. The writings 
of Paul and James upon this subject, and sometimes of Paul 
himself, appear to be contradictory ; so much so that Martin 
Luther once tore the epistle of James from the Bible and de- 
clared it to be no part of thesacred canon. Had he bethought 
himself of the explanation here given he would not have com- 
mitted that folly. He would rather have seen that if man’s 
condition were not hopeless, both doctrines must be true. For, 
if God has no fixed and eternal purposes; if he leaves the 
worid to drift wherever accident or the fickleness and passions 
of men may carry it, then prayer is an absurdity. So, again, 
if the purposes of God contravene human freedom, and leave 
to man no room for choice, then has he no character of his own, 
and to pray or labor is either a necessity or an impossibility. 
But let both doctrines be admitted and combined, as our theo- 
ry combines them, and prayer is then not only rational but the 
highest of privileges; and we are stimulated to work for God 
with energy and success. 

4, Our theory as to the causes of history harmonizes the 
goodness of Divine providence with the darker aspects of hu- 
man experience. To reconcile man’s condition and history 
with the wisdom, benevolence and power of God has well been 
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denominated the “ Conflict of Ages.” Numerous and strange 
theories have been conjured up, numberless theological battles 
have been fought, and yet the conflict goeson. Not long since 
a remarkable volume was published, the first half of which was 
devoted to proving, as the alternative of a “ pre-existent state,” 
that God is an infinite tyrant ; and in the latter half, reason- 
ing in a circle, the author contended that because God was not 
a tyrant the doctrine of pre-existence was proved. 

If the book was a failure, its failure did not arise from the 
fact that the existence of moral evil and misery in the world 
was not a dark enigma; for certainly it has been felt to be 
such by the ablest and best of men. Listen to Albert Barnes, 
while he utters himself thus : 

“ When I look on a world of sinners and sufferers ; upon death-beds and grave- 
yards; upon the world of woe filled with hosts to suffer forever ;—when I see my 
friends, my parents, my family, my people, my fellow-citizens—when I look upon a 
whole race, all involved in this sin and danger, and when I see the great mass of 
them wholly unconcerned, and when I feel that God only can save them and yet 


that he does not do it, I am struck dumb. It is all dark—dark—dark to my soul— 
and I cannot disguise it.” 


An old author has expressed his feeling of difficulty and 
doubt as to God’s goodness in the disposal of human affairs 
in these lines : 

“ Oh, it is hard to work for God, 

To rise and take his part 

Upon the battle-field of earth 
And not sometimes lose heart. 

Ill masters good; good seems to change 
To ill with greatest ease ; 

And, worst of all, the good with good 
Is at cross purposes, — 

It is not so, but so it looks; 
And we lose courage then ; 

And doubts will come if God hath kept 
His promises to men.” 


But why feel and speak thus, since, if our theory of man’s 
freedom and God’s sovereignty is true, the world’s history, even 
in its darkest aspects, is precisely what we should expect to 
find it. The two powers, working together, sometimes in con- 
juncticn, but oftener in opposition, would, for a season, cause 
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the very disorder and darkness that so prevail. Because our 
theory of the causes of history explains what otherwise seems 
inexplicable it must be true, and the scepticism, whether of 
head or heart, of thought or feeling, growing out of the mys- 
tery of man’s earthly estate, is shown to be without foundation. 

5. Finally, our exposition as to the causes of history con- 
tains within itself the promise and pledge of infinite good in 
the future. It predicts the overthrow of all evil and the final 
complete triumph of righteousness. If men were not free 
there could be no moral triumph in this world ; for there would 
be neither sin nor holiness. So if the freedom of men, as to 
objective accomplishment, were not limited and controlled by 
the predetermined purposes of the Almighty, then sin and 
error might enslave the world endlessly. But because God is 
a sovereign ruler, and has predetermined by moral means to 
establish truth and righteousness in the earth, we have ground 
for confidence. The conflict may last for ages, but in the end 
God will be victorious; and that, too, without compelling men 
or in the slightest degree interfering with their free-agency. 
A system of government in which opposing powers are con- 
stantly in operation, neither of which can rule the other ex- 
cept by its own consent, must, in the nature of things, move 
slowly. Yet, as human accomplishment is limited by the 
divine purpose, even as the shores of the ocean bound and con- 
trol the otherwise free waters, so, in the end, God will secure 
to himself a complete and willing victory. Thus Scripture 
teaches us; thus reason predicts ; thus the benevolence of God 
demands ; and for this our theory as to the causes of history 
provides. 

Neither our limits nor our plan will permit us to speak of 
the honored part which the Gospel of Christ, distinctively, is 
to take in bringing about the grand consummation. But with 
all its agencies and operations it can never interfere either 
with God’s eternal purposes or with man’s freedom of choice. 
It will ever work through and by these, but not independently 
of them. Its mission is to reconcile God and man; and this 
in such a way as not to contravene the demands of general 
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justice, while yet it neither infringes upon God’s sovereignty 
or man’s liberty. 

How should the subject here unfolded impress mankind with 
a sense of personal dignity, responsibility, and guilt! Man, 
indeed, is made but little lower than the angels and crowned 
with glory and honor. He, of all on earth, stands erect ; and, 
looking upward, can exclaim with the Scotch geologist, “O 
God, I think thy thoughts after thee.” To an extent the 
Almighty controlls his conduct, but he never forces his will. 
We hold in our own hand the key of destiny; and can, at 
option, unlock the portals of glory or unbar the gates of death. 
What a position of responsibility, and how fearfully has it 
been met! Taking advantage of God’s great gift of reason 
and free-will, man has alienated himself from his Maker. 
And now, because his condition is one of misery, he falls, not 
to reformation, but to complaint. He finds fault with nature, 
with history, and with God. Let his complaints be rather of 
himself; let his heart turn to the Lord, then shall the veil of 
unbelief drop from his eyes. Let him study God’s purposes 
and ways, and make them his own. He who does not under- 
stand his own age, and cannot read the handwriting of Provi- 
dence as it appears in the course of events; and he who does 
not fall into line with the wonder-workings of the Almighty, 
and codperate with him, must struggle in darkness through 
life, and, in the end, find that his existence here was a misera- 
ble failure. And this remark is as true of nations as of indi- 
viduals. The Nation that will not honor God shall not pros- 
per. Kingdoms may rise and fall, wars may desolate the earth, 
but God’s word shall accomplish that whereunto it is sent. 
The heavens and the earth may pass away, but not one jot or 
one tittle of the law shall fail till all be fulfilled. Truth shall 
triumph; man shall be disenthralled; God alone shall be 
exalted in that day. 

“For right is right since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 
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Articte I.—EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The Origin and History of the English Language, and of the 
Early Literature it Embodies. By Grorcz P. Mansu. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 8vo. pp. xvi, 574. 


Ir is with great pleasure that we receive any contribution to 
the study of the English language, and especially of it in its 
earlier periods. It is only lately that English scholars have 
left their devoted pursuit of the classics, and turned themselves 
to the investigation of the genius and resources of their own 
language. But little has been done for the elucidation of its 
history, compared to what has been accomplished for the 
French or German, and a thorough knowledge of our own 
tongue requires more toil and original study than is necessary 
in any other. A new worker has a field almost clear and can 
reap an abundant harvest. 

While the German has in Grimm’s Grammar a history almost 
complete of its whole development, and even the old Northern 
and Anglo-Saxon languages have been pretty thoroughly inves- 
tigated, what have we to boast of inreference to English? <A 
few superficial treatises, such as Latham’s “ English Language,” 
marked more by a want of research and by mistaken views than 
by any positive quality, and a few others showing the general 
progress of English literature. There is, indeed, one excellent 
work, as far as it goes—the English Grammar of Fiedler—the 
first part of which was published in 1849, and the continuation 
by Sachs in 1861. This, however, has never been translated. 

It is hardly from a lack of materials that more has not been 
done, for the libraries of England are full of early manuscripts, 
but in some measure because these materials are not available. 
This renders it especially difficult for students in this country 
to make much progress, at least in original investigation. We 
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are forced to rely entirely on the labor of others as our foun- 
dation, which often proves sandy. For there are few editions 
of old authors which are worthy of great confidence. Only 
three works have been edited with real care—Layamon, The 
Ormulum, and the Wycliffite versions of the Bible. In few 
others has the text. been carefully settled by a comparison of 
all the different manuscripts. Of how great value would an 
edition of Chaucer be, which, while it followed the best text, 
should give a collation of every variant reading. Due credit, 
however, must be given to the English Book Clubs for their 
labor in this line. The Perey and Camden Societies, espe- 
cially, have done much to further a knowledge of old English 
and to provide us with the means of prosecuting our studies. 
Started on the principle of mutual contribution, they have been 
faithful to their plan, and have printed many books which 
would probably otherwise have never been published. 

Another difficulty with our scholars is their improper meth- 
ods of study. The great tendency of everything in this coun- 
try is to superficiality. This is as much the case in the study 
of language as in anything else. With a smattering of one or 
two modern languages, and a slight acquaintance with the 
classics, such persons feel able to undo all the knotty problems 
of philology, and they propose their theories with as much 
confidence as though they were based on the securest support. 
They content themselves with the study of grammars and dic- 
tionaries, instead of viewing language as it is worked out and 
developed in literature and speech. They study the form rather 
than the spirit. This is, in some respects, as true of English 
as American scholars. But Mr. Marsh expresses this so well, 
that we will borrow his words: 


“The study of forms and of the primary or abstract meaning of words must go 
hand in hand with wide observation of those forms and of the plastic modification 
and development of the signification of words, as exemplified in the living move- 
ment of actual speech or literature, and no amount of grammatical and lexical 
knowledge is a substitute for the fruits of such observation. A scholar might know 
by rote every paradigm and every syntactical rule in the completest Greek gram- 
mars, every definition in the most voluminous Greek lexicons, and yet fairly be 
said to have no knowledge of the Greek language at all. In short, a student of 
Greek, possessed of these elements only, is just in the position of an arithmetical 
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pupil who has learned the forms, names, and abstract values of the Arabic numer- 
als and the theory of the decimal notation; that is, he is barely prepared to be- 
gin the real study of his subject. Inherently, his attainments are worth nothing, 
and it is only by practical familiarity with numerical combinations that they 
acquire real significance. 

“Grammar has but a value, not a worth; it is a means, not an end; it teaches 
but half truths, and, except as an introduction to literature and that which litera- 
ture embodies, it is a melancholy heap of leached ashes, marrowless bones, and 
empty oyster shells,” 


Mr. Marsh shows us by these Lectures that all American 
scholarship is not of the class just represented. They prove also 
how much can be made out of the materials which we have, 
and how much more can be done for the history of language 
by a diligent comparison and investigation of its literature, than 
by theories which go back to the origin of speech and put man 
in a state of nature,—speculations from which no practical re- 
sult was ever obtained. 

The work before us consists of Twelve Lectures, which were 
originally delivered before the Lowell Institute. In these Mr. 
Marsh, with the enthusiasm of a lover and the skill of a master 
of the subject, treats of the various topics embraced in the his- 
tory of the language, down to the age of Elizabeth. At that 
time the language had reached its full development. Its gen- 
eral character has not since been changed, except indeed in 
matters of orthography and pronunciation, which are constant- 
ly varying. The author, comparing the growth of language to 
the physical growth of a man, speaks as follows : 


“So in languages employed as the medium of varied literary effort, there is, as 
subjects of intellectual discourse, practical applications of scientific principle, and 
new conditions of social and material life multiply, an increasing pliancy and 
adaptability of speech, a constant appropriation and formation of new vocables, 
rejection of old and worn-out phrases, and revivification of asphyxiated words, a 
rhetorical, in short, not a grammatical change, which, to the superficial observer, 
may give to the language a new aspect, while it yet remains substantially the 
same. 

“The chief accessions to the English vocabulary since the time of Shakespeare, 
have been in the departments of industrial art and of mathematical, physcical, 
and linguistic science. They merely compose nomenclatures, as in the case of 
chemistry, whose new terminology—though it enables us to speak and write of 
things, the existence and properties of which analysis has but lately revealed to 
ns—has not appreciably affected the structure of the English tongue or the laws of 
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its movement. In the dialect of imaginative composition, in all pure literature, in 
fact, cur vocabulary remains in the main unchanged, except, indeed, as it has 
been enriched by the revival of expressive words or forms which had unfortu- 
nately been suffered to become obsolete.” 


This book is a great improvement on Mr. Marsh’s first vol- 
ume. That was very discursive ; and, though it contained the 
valuable results of much careful investigation and study, was 
yet marred by its want of arrangement and system. The 
present volume, being a treatment of a continuous subject, is 
more free from such faults. 

Owing, probably, to the manner in which the book was com- 
posed, there are a few slight inaccuracies and oversights, one 
of which should, perhaps, be noticed. On page 39 a number 
of words are given as examples of words occurring in all the 
romance languages which cannot be traced to a classical Latin 
source. The statement in the text, which can be supported by 
numerous examples, is hardly warranted by these, for all but 
one (bianco) not only can be, but by the best authorities ave 
referred to a pure Latin original.* 

It is a little singular that while Mr. Marsh speaks in such 
glowing terms of the advantageous effect which will be produ- 
ced on our language by a study of the Anglo-Saxon writers, he 
himself should use such a uniformly Latin diction. Some 
pages show hardly a northern word, except of course the con- 
nectives. This is, in some degree, occasioned by the fact that 
the dialect of criticism and taste was mostly imported from the 
French: but we wish that Mr. Marsh could have given us a 
better specimen of a pure English style than is seen in the re- 
vivification or creation of a few words such as “ comeling,” 
which, though excellent itself, has a strange look among its 
Latin neighbors. 

Mr. Marsh seems to think that words have no special signi- 
fication, but merely contain a sort of general idea which varies 
with every application. He blames our dictionary and syno- 





* It. acciajo is from Lat. acies ; It, aguglia, either from Lat. acucula, for acicula, 
or from aculeus ; It. arrivare, M. Lat. adripare, from Lat. ad and ripa; It. bocca, 
from Lat. bucca ; and It, cacciare, from M. Lat, captiare, Lat. capere. 
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nym makers for endeavoring to fix the precise value of any 
word. It is true, indeed, that the words of a sentence all 
have a mutual effect on each other, and that each in a differ- 
ent position is like some precious stone, which, when seen in 
various lights, has a play of colors. But every word is a fact, 
and was intended to convey a certain meaning. What would 
become of precision and force of language if words were to 
have no exact signification? The use of language is to express 
our ideas, and if precision of speech is lost, confusion of thought 
follows. What force, then, is there in this criticism on lexi- 
cographers, who do not try to crystallize the language into any 
certain form, but only to hold up a mirror to it, and let us see 
what shapes it has assumed ? 

But to return to the text of this essay. The first two lee- 
tures are introductory, and give a sketch of the composite char- 
acter of the language, and of the various materials which were 
united to form it. An excellent sketch is given of the forms 
and the genius of the Anglo-Saxon language, but we must pass 
by this and hasten to what is more immediately and truly 
English. 

It is an interesting branch of inquiry to ascertain in what 
way our language was formed by the union and gradual co- 
alescence of the Anglo-Saxon and the Anglo-Norman tongues. 
As we find it now, it differs much from either: yet it would 
be at once recognized by its grammar as belonging to the same 
class as the Saxon, though its whole vocabulary were foreign. 
The Anglo-Saxon had been in some degree exposed to the influ- 
ence of the Latin, by the clergy, but this influence was very 
slight, as the ministrations of the Saxon church and their re- 
ligious discussions and writings were mostly in the native 
tongue. It had picked up a few words relating to religious 
rites, and had retained a few left in England by the Romans, 
but that was all. No influence had been exerted on the 
grammar of the language. The Norman, however, seriously 
affected its grammatical relations. 

These changes took place in several ways. Inflections were 
dropped and altered; and there were modifications of the 
syntax, both by a change in the position of the words of the 
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sentence, and by an influx of new constructions. There was 
also some alteration in the pronunciation of words, arising 
partly from the change in the sound of some letters, and the 
introduction of new sounds, as 7 and ch, and partly from a 
shifting of accent and emphasis. 

In the Anglo-Saxon there was a complete declension of the 
noun, pronoun, article, and adjective. The adjective espe- 
cially had several forms, according to its various uses, as defi- 
nite or indefinite. We find all this now gone except only the 
possessive and plural ending in the noun, and the objective 
case in the pronoun. In the verb, the only inflections retained 
are those of the second and third persons singular, and of 
course the preterit and participle endings. The origin of these 
changes in the verb is ingeniously and plausibly set forth in a 
note by the author, and we give it in his own language : 


“The origin of changes in inflection can very seldom be traced, because they 
originate in popular speech, and are not adopted by the written tongue until the 
mode and occasion of their introduction is forgotten; but in cases where the 
native has been brought into contact with a foreign language, we can often see 
how a new tendency might have been created, or an existing one strengthened, 
towards a revolution in a particular direction. Let us take the case of the old 
verbal plural in -en. The Anglo-Saxon plural indicative present, as we have 
already seen, ended in ¢ h, so that instead of we love, or we loven, the Saxons said 
we lufiath, with the same consonantal ending as in the singular, he lu f-ath, 
The past tense of the indicative, as we luf-od on, we loved, and of both tenses of 
the subjunctive, as we luf-ion, that we may love, we luf-odon, that we might love, 
always ended in -on. But though the present indicative plural of all regular verbs 
ending in ¢h, all the semi-auxiliaries, except willan, to will, made the plural in 
on, and the Anglo-Saxons said we willath, we will, but, at the same time, we 
scealon, we magon, wecunnon, we moton, for we shall, we may, we can, 
we must, 

“The Norman-French, like modern French, made the first person plural, in all 
cases, in ons—the's being probably silent as it now is—and saidnous aimons, 
we love. This termination, though a nasal, bore a considerable resemblance to the 
Saxan plural in on, There was, then, a common point in which the two languages 
concurred, The Frenchman could not pronounce the ¢ h, and as the two nations 
had agreed to adopt s, the nearest approximation a Norman could make to the 
sound of th, as the sign of the third person singular of the verb, it was very 
natural that they should employ the sign on, which was common to both, as the 
sign of the plural. 

“The Saxon ending on was not accented, and the vowel was probably some- 
what obscurely articulated, like the e, in the modern termination en, in the verb 
harden and others of that ending. These circumstances tend to explain why we 
find the plural of the indicative present in the Ormulum with the ending in en 
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instead of th. This soon became the regular form in English, and this was the 
first step of progress to the modern dialect, in which we have dropped the plural 
ending altogether, giving it, in all the persons, the same form as the first person 
singular. Thus we say, I Jove, and we love, you love, they love, while early 
English writers said, I dove, but we Joven, you loven, they loven. 

“In modern French, and there is every reason to believe in Old Norman- 
French also, the three persons of the singular and the third person of the plural 
of the verb, though the latter has an additional syllable in writing, are pro- 
nounced alike, the terminal syllable being silent in speech; for the plural aiment 
is pronounced aime, just like the singular, aime. Of the six persons, singular and 
plural, the French pronounce four alike, rejecting{the plural ending ent altogether, 
and this fact probably contributed to facilitate the dropping of the New English 
plural ending in en, which did not long remain in use.” 


The structure of an English sentence has a much closer re- 
semblance to that of a French than of an Anglo-Saxon one. 
A comparison of the same sentence in Anglo-Saxon, German, 
English, and French, will show at once the difference. 

“Tha he restedagum thurh iiceras eéde, 
Als er am Sabbat durch die Felder ging. 


As he went through the fields on the Sabbath day. 
Lorsqu il alla au travers des champs le sabbat. 


“Thiit thii thaer nane myrthe ne hdfdest. 
Dass du keine Freude davon hdittest. 
That thou hadst no pleasure thereof. 
Que tu ne’n avais aucun plaisir.” 


The phraseology of legal documents is an example which 
may be adduced of changes in construction. Here we find the 
effects of French influence to a greater extent than in our 
ordinary language. The qualifying words, both adverbs and ad- 
verbial phrases, as also the objective pronoun, precede the verb. 
The adjective is frequently placed after the noun to which it 
belongs. This is not only the case where the old forms of the 
Common Law, which were originally trauslated from the Nor- 
man, are followed, but also where they have been abolished ; 
and even acts of legislature are couched in the same tradi- 
tional dialect. Here is an example from Chitty : 


“ And for the due performance of the said agreement, each of the said parties 
did bind himself, well and truly to observe and perform all the agreements therein 
mentioned, and in default of any one article, well and truly to pay such penalty, 
forfeiture, sum, and sums of money, to the other, as in and by said agreement as 
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mentioned to be paid, as by the said articles of agreement, reference being there- 
unto had, will more fully and at large appear. 

*** So by him made.’ 

“* At all times peaceably and quietly to have, hold, &c.’” 


The use of the participle and noun absolute, corresponding 
to the Latin ablative absolute, is also to be noticed as being 
common. Thus, “living the father,” “pending the suit.” 
The words pending and during, which now have the effect of 
prepositions, were originally participles absolute, and they 
were both introduced into the language from the law. 

The time while these changes were going on, is what is 
called the Semi-Saxon period. The language here seems to be 
falling to pieces, and no rules appear to govern. After this re- 
construction begins, and the language becomes distinctively 
English. 

“The language thus far was substantially Anglo-Saxon, but modified in its 
periodic structure, and stripped of a certain number of inflections, the loss of 
which was compensated by newly developed auxiliaries, and by a more liberal 
use of particles and determinatives, Philologists have found it impossible to fix, 
on linguistic grounds, a period when Anglo-Saxon can be said to have ceased and 
English to have begun; and this is one of the reasons why some are disposed to 
deny that any such metamorphosis ever took place, and to maintain the identity 
of the old speech and the new. The change from the one to the other was so 
gradual, that if we take any quarter, or even half of a century, it is not easy to 
point out any marked characteristic differetr.ce between the general language of 
the beginning and the end of it, though particular manuscripts of the same work, 
differing not very much in date, sometimes exhibit dialects in very different states 
of resolution and reconstruction.” 

The two great works of this period are Layamon’s Brut 
and The Ormulum. The Brut or Chronicle of Britain was 
written by one Layamon or Lagamon, a monk residing in 
Ernley, in North Worcestershire, and was completed about 
A. D. 1155. It treats of the adventures of the fabulous 
Brutus, who settled and named Britain, and of the subsequent 
history of that state. It is mainly a translation of a rhymed 
French chronicle by Wace, but is much enlarged and im- 
proved. Its importance, philologically, is very great. We 
can here clearly see some of the steps in the transition from 
Anglo-Saxon to English. The Saxon had already begun to 
crumble away by the rubbing upon it of the Norman, and so 
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here, though Anglo-Saxou grammar and phraseology form the 
groundwork, the diction generally falls in with the forms then 
common among the people. Among other peculiarities may 
be noticed the use of @ as an article ;—the confusion of the 
definite and indefinite declensions of adjectives ;—the plural in 
8 ;—the use of the preposition to before the infinitive ;—and 
especially the distinction in the employment of will and shall, 
as technical auxiliaries. 

One thing is very remarkable, that in this poem of more 
than thirty-two thousand lines, there are so few—not fifty— 
words of Latin origin. And one-half of these had been pre- 
viously in use among Saxon writers. When we consider 
that the work was a translation, and that in many places it 
was done couplet by couplet, we should expect many more 
foreign words, especially in the rhymes ; and we admire the art 
of a poet who could so dexterously use a language which was 
very hard to manage in the strict forms of the romance metre. 
But yet, in these restrictions of a verse strange to the language, 
we find that he has not only used the language of the old 
Anglo-Saxon poets, but even caught the spirit of their style. 
A celebrated Danish scholar has declared, “ that tolerably well 
read as he is in the rhyming chronicles of his own country, 
and of others, he has found Layamon’s beyond comparison the 
most lofty and animated in its style, at every moment remind- 
ing the reader of the splendid phraseology of the Anglo- 
Saxon verse.” 

The other work, “The Ormulum,” is also of a rythmic 
character. It consists of a series of paraphrases of the Gospel 
for the day, with homilies suggested by each passage. Its 
author, Orm or Ormin,—for he named the book after himself— 
was somewhat of a reformer, and was evidently of the opinion 
that the gospel was neither preached nor practiced as it should 
be. It may be on account of the way in which he inveighs 
against the corruptions of the church, that the book was not 
much read; for we have reason to believe that the only manu- 
script which is in existence is the original. It is remarkable 
both for its versification and its spelling. The verse consists 
of long lines of fifteen syllables, or, as printed by Dr. White, 
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of two lines alternately of eight and seven syllables. There is 
no rhyme as in French, and no alliteration as in Anglo-Saxon. 
It is, in fact, a species of true blank verse. 

The orthography is very peculiar. It is at once evident that 
it was regulated by some rule with the design of improving 
the language, by making the spelling conform to the pronun- 
ciation. The author’s address to the copyists shows that he 
deemed his system of great importance. 


*‘ Annd whase whilenn shall thiss boc 

Efft otherr sithe writenn, 

Himm bidde icc thatt het write rihht 
Swa summ thiss boc himm taechethth,-— 

All thwerrt ut afterr thatt itt iss 
Uppo thiss firrste bisne, 

Withth all swille rime alls her iss sett 
Withth all se fele wordess ; 

Annd tatt he loke wel thatt he 
An bocstaff write twiggess, 

Eggwhaer thaer itt uppo thiss boc 
Iss writenn o thatt wise. 

Loke he well thatt het write swa, 
Forr he ne magg nohht elless 

Onn Ennglissh writenn rihht te word 
Thatt wite he wel to sothe.” 


As will be seen, the chief peculiarity is in doubling the con- 
sonant after every vowel that does not have the long sound. 
We thus ascertain that the majority of words were pronounced 
nearly the same then as now, though with some notable ex- 
ceptions ; thus, ye¢ was pronounced yeet, and well, weel ; and 
have has also a long a. This poem, therefore, presents us with 
an index to the pronunciation of our ancestors,—a thing which 
few languages possess,—and is for that reason the more valua- 
ble. Pronunciation is constantly fluctuating, and varies not 
only at different times, and in different localities, but even in 
different individuals. For not all are able to produce the same 
sounds, and the pronunciation of a single person, if he is 
prominent, will often affect the speech of a neighborhood. It 
is very difficult, therefore, to discover, even approximately, the 
method of pronouncing at any particular time. The orthog- 
raphy of old English seems, at first sight, to have been at the 
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caprice of every writer who adapted the appearance to the 
sound as best he might, spelling a word at one time in one way, 
and at another differently. But yet study will convince us 
that, in the best authors, there was a system pervading the 
whole. This we see in the Ormulum, and this we believe to 
be the case in Chaucer, though through want of a good text 
the key has not been discovered. A diligent and minute in- 
quiry into these subjects might perhaps give the solution of the 
puzzling question, how the vowels @ and e, when long, came to 
get the sound of e and 7, and how 00 became changed from a 
long o sound to a w sound. 

There is one more book belonging to this period which de- 
serves notice, not on account of its literary merits, but as show- 
ing perhaps a stage of the language between Layamon and the 
Ormulum. The “ Ancren Riwle,” or Anchoresses’ Rule, is a 
book for the instruction of convents. The vocabulary has a 
larger infusion of French than Layamon’s, but the language, 
as respects form, is nearly in the same state. The final s is 
sometimes dropped in the genitive, and the ” from the infini- 
tive in a few cases. 

What Mr. Marsh calls the First Period of English—that 
which is truly and properly English—extends from the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth to the middle of the fourteenth centu- 
ry. It contains no work of preéminent interest or value. The 
metrical version of the Psalms, published by the Surtees 
Society, is perhaps the most important fragment. 

The next epoch, which terminates, according to the author’s 
arrangement, with the third quarter of the sixteenth century, 
is one of much greater brilliancy, and is illustrated by the 
most eminent of English writers. 

Up to this time, although the English had lost nearly all the 
inflections which characterized the Anglo-Saxons, it had gained 
little in any way. 

“The whole number of Greek, Latin, and French words found in the printed 
English authors of the thirteenth century, even including those which Anglo- 
Saxon had borrowed from the nomenclature of theology and ethics, scarcely ex- 
ceeds one thousand, or one-eighth part of the total vocabulary of that era; and 


in the actual diction of any one English writer of the period in question, not 
above one word in twenty or twenty-five is of Latin or Romance derivation.” 
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But now, when the English became the national language 
and French ceased to be used, a great influx of foreign words 
took place. The revival of literature and the new feeling of 
life showed the poverty of the old language, and enlarged the 
demand for an increased vocabulary. The poets, and espe- 
cially the translators, brought in words to express the higher 
ideas which had been wanting to the lower-minded Saxon 
peasantry. The introduction of arts and sciences made the 
employment of new terms necessary, and the trade and com- 
merce with other countries brought in many words—some of 
them not immediately connected with trade, but gained by 
intercourse with foreigners. Many of these words soon lost 
their technical sense and were transferred into the common 
speech. The proportion of words introduced in this way was 
much larger than of words used merely by the poets. Sir John 
Mandeville, for instance, devoted the greater part of his life to 
travel, and on his return wrote the story of his pilgrimages. 
In his short book he uses about fourteen hundred words of for- 
eign origin—mostly Latin—which do not occur previously, at 
least in the printed literature. His work was widely circu- 
lated and extremely popular; and there are few of his new 
words which are not now considered necessary, and used in com- 
mon conversation. 

One of the earlier minor writers of this era, and perhaps 
the earliest English poet, was Lawrence Minot. Only a few 
short ballad-like poems of his remain, but they are of some 
interest as combining the characteristics both of Anglo-Saxon 
and Romance verse. 

The Anglo-Saxon system of versification was founded upon 
accent, both of the word and of the line. It was rhythmical 
rather than metrical. Alliteration, and subsequently asso- 
nance, took the place of rhyme. Romance poetry, on the 
other hand, was written in regular measures, with syllabic 
quantity. Rhyme was always employed,—blank verse being 
unknown to French literature. 

These poems of Minot share in the peculiarities of each 
kind. They are written in the rhymed stanzas belonging to 
romance literature, and yet are very alliterative. Mr. Marsh 
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considers this as an attempt to compromise between the two 
systems. But is it not rather an evidence of their conflict? 
Certain phrases and combinations of words from being often 
used and repeated in poetry, carry with them a peetical sig- 
nificance. There isa dialect of poetry which will invest even 
the most prosaic thoughts with a seemingly poetical dress. 
Now the poet would find it hard to leave off at once these 
old modes of poetical expression which clung to his memory, 
and would retain them, almost unconsciously, even while 
attempting to mould his verses into French forms. Most 
other English poets of that day were translators, writing 
for the upper classes. With them there was no such difficulty, 
as they in most cases followed the words as well as the spirit 
of the original. Minot was telling the achievements of 
Edward to the people, and naturally used language and expres- 
sions to which they were accustomed. Examples of the same 
thing are seen in Layamon, in the Debate between the Body 
and the Soul, and the Early English Bestiary. Tere allitera- 
tion and rhyme are mixed, and we have some lines purely 
alliterative, and sometimes a couplet or two of rhymes. 
Those are of the twelfth century. After the middle of the 
thirteenth century, alliteration by couplets fell in disuse, and it 
was used only occasionally and irregularly. But it has always 
clung to English poetry, and been regarded as one of its dis- 
tinctive beauties. 

The author of Piers Ploughman, on the other hand, evi- 
dently intended to revive the old style of poetry. His verses 
are not metrical and do not rhyme. Each of the short lines, 
as given by Wright, is marked by two strongly accented sylla- 
bles. But in the first line of the couplet each accented sylla- 
ble is preceded by one or two unaccented syllables, while only 
one of those in the second line is so preceded. Alliteration is 
here found in its strictest form as used by the Anglo-Saxon 
poets. In the first line both the accented or emphatic sylla- 
bles, which should be the first of their words, commence with 
the same letter. The first accented syllable in the second line, 
also, begins with this letter. This is the general law of his 
versification, although the exceptions are frequent. The 
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diction of the poet is not so archaic, for he uses as many for- 
eign words as Chaucer, and the language otherwise shows an 
advance; but there are many words which were even then 
growing obsolete, and some whose meaning cannot now be 
ascertained. With regard to any grammatical changes, Mr. 
Marsh says: 


“The moods and tenses of the verb had acquired very nearly their present 
force, and the past and future auxiliaries were used substantially as in modern 
English. I mention this point particularly, because it has been said that the 
curious and intricate distinction we now make between the two auxiliaries, shall 
and will, is of recent origin, Cases may indeed be found in Piers Ploughman, 
where shall is used in a connection that would, in modern usage, require will, but 
these are few, and some of them doubtful; and I have observed no case where 
will is put for the modern shall, 

“The verbs are inflected much according to the Anglo-Saxon fashion, the end- 
ing th characterizing not only the third person singular, present indicative, but 
all the persons of the plural of that mood and tense, as well as the imperative, 
The infinitive generally ends in en, as does also the plural of the past tense, and 
both the weak and strong form of conjugation are employed. To all these rules 
there are exceptions, and the poet seems to have been influenced much by 
rhythm in the conjugation of his verbs, 

“The nouns, with few exceptions, form the plural in s, and the adjective plural 
usually terminates in e, but the declension of this part of speech is irregular.” 


This book was extremely popular for a long time among the 
lower and middle classes of England, for whom especially it 
was written. It is an attack on the abuses of state, and in 
some measure of church, and represents the true Christian 
statesman under the guise of a common ploughman. Such 
grumbling at their rulers always pleased the English people. 
During the Commonwealth the book was revived, because it 
was supposed to be of a reformatory and puritanical character. 
But this is not so; for Piers Ploughman is not as far advanced 
in his ideas of religious progress as Wycliffe. The Vision of 
Piers Ploughman is a work which deserves to be read more 
than it is. It is filled with useful information about the 
domestic history of those times, and is also written in a lively 
and entertaining manner, some parts being truly humorous, 

John Wycliffe would be remarkable as a writer, were it 
for nothing else than that he executed the first complete 
translation of the Bible. This, it would seem, should exert the 
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greatest influence on the language. Newly felt spiritual 
wants would demand new words and combinations. These 
would conform to the language of the Bible, and being always 
in use would be a strong conservative power. 

We cannot say that the influence which flowed from Wyc- 
liffe’s translation was as extensive as would be expected—as it 
would under other circumstances have been. The Reforma- 
tion had not yet begun ; and anything tending that way was 
carefully repressed. The English Bible was forbidden, and 
could only be read with difficulty and by stealth. Besides, 
printing was not yet invented, and the cost of copying was too 
great to allow of its extended circulation among the lower class- 
es ; while the higher orders had too much interest in the present 
state of affairs to allow or connive at it. The power which it 
exerted was therefore much less than that of Luther’s German 
translation, when circumstances were more propitious. It, 
however, had one effect ; it moulded a peculiar religious dia- 
lect, which, for a long time, was far in advance of the other 
prose of the day. All the translations of the Bible are found- 
ed on this. The beautiful language of the Book of Common 
Prayer is substantially the same as this. And now the lan- 
guage of prayer and devotion everywhere differs in little from 
that used by Wycliffe. 


“This is the most obvious in the verbal forms. Chaucer, and other secular 
writers contemporary with Wycliffe, very generally use the Anglo-Saxon th as 
the ending of the third person singular present indicative of the verb, and fre- 
quently, though not constantly, in all the persons of the plural and in the impera- 
tive, and they also very often employ the plural pronoun you, in addressing a 
single person, Wycliffe constantly, I believe, confines the th to the singular 
verb, and never employs it for the imperative ; he makes the plural ending in en ; 
and never employs ye or you in the singular number. All this is modern usage, 
except that en as the plural sign of the verb has been dropped. In short, the 
conjugation of Wycliffe's verbs corresponds in all points very nearly to our own, 
with this difference, that in modern times the strong verbs are constantly in- 
clining more and more to the weak conjugations.” 


Among other things may be noticed the introduction of the 
French feminine form of the noun in -ess or -esse, instead of 
the Saxon in -ster, as dwelleresse for dwelstere, and the change 
of the termination of the present participle from -end to -ing. 
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The other writings of Wycliffe differ much in style from his 
translation. In those his object was to impress his own ideas 
on the popular mind, and he expressed himself rather more 
carelessly and coarsely than in a work where the language 
could not be too carefully considered. 

The greatest writer who adorned the field of English litera- 
ture before the time of Shakespeare was Chaucer,—that “ well 
of English undefiled,” as Spenser styles him, and as he un- 
doubtedly was. Nearly all the writers that we have previous- 
ly mentioned were monks. Chaucer was a liberally educated 
gentleman, and not only that, but a diplomatist skilled in the 
world at large, and acquainted with the various phases of hu- 
man nature. He had studied in the University, roamed the 
town, had married into the royal family, and been a courtier 
and embassador, had been a Wycliffite and an exile, and had 
finally returned to a country home, where he sat under his oak 
and wrote his immortal Canterbury Tales. 

Two languages had existed in England up to this time, each 
corrupted by the influence of the other, yet each distinct. The 
French was the language of the nobility and of the Court. 
The laws were made in French; they were expounded in 
French ; and the whole instruction in the schools was in 
French. The lower classes, composing the great body of the 
people, spoke something which we must regard as English, 
though very different from that which we use. It was in fact 
Anglo-Saxon greatly modified and changed, beth in grammar 
and vocabulary, by the French. About the end of the reign of 
Edward III., owing in great measure to the disasters of the 
French wars, the two languages began to coalesce. French 
was dropped, as the English, having given up the hope of con- 
quest, no longer liked to speak the tongue of their enemies, 
and the new English took its place. This was just the time 
when a great writer could produce the greatest effect on the 
nation’s speech; and here we find Chaucer. He was situated 
advantageously, for, as Mr. Marsh well remarks, he “had two 
vocabularies to choose from,” since to the educated classes, for 
whom he wrote, French was as familiar as English. 

Chaucer was a great master of language. What he took up 
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as a confused, disorderly mixture of two tongues, he left a per- 
fect, complete, and polished speech. It is hardly too much to 
say that the English language owes more to him than to all her 
other writers. 

The English was especially wanting in words of refinement, 
and those expressing the more delicate emotions and feelings, 
as well as words pertaining to religion, for the Saxon religious 
vocabulary became extinct on the advent of the Norman 
priests. Such words of course must be taken from the French. 
The English, too, from the nature of its accent, thrown back upon 
the word, and from the loss of its termination, was unsuitable 
for rhyming. This was the most obvious want to one endeav- 
oring to translate, and to adhere to the romance forms of metre. 
In this way poets also transferred words from the French, 
using in many cases the same rhymes as in the original. Al- 
though Chaucer was forced to this by the necessities of the 
verse, he yet culled with sparing hand. This Mr. Marsh shows 
us by figures. In the first part of the Roman de la Rose there 
are about 2,200 pairs of rhymes. Of these about 120, or less 
than six per cent., are directly transferred. Yet these words 
were by no means all new. Most of them had been used be- 
fore, and the proportion of new words used in this way is less 
than one per cent. 

“The soundness of Chaucer's judgment, the nicety of his philological apprecia- 
tion, and the delicacy of his sense of adaptation to the actual wants. of the 
English people, are sufficiently proved by the fact that, of the Romance words 


found in his writings, not much above one hundred have been suffered to become 
obsolete, while a much larger number of Anglo-Saxon words employed by him 
have passed altogether out of use. 

“It is an error to suppose that those writers who do most for the improvement 
of their own language, effect this by coining and importing new words, or by in- 
troducing new syntactical forms. The great improvers of language in all litera- 
tures have been eclectic, They donot invent new inflections, forge new terms, or 
establish new syntactical relations ; but from existing words, discordant acciden- 
ces, conflicting modes of grammatical aggregation, they cull the vocabulary, the 
mode of conjugation and declension, and the general syntax, best calculated to 
harmonize the diversities of dialects, and to give a unity and consistence to the 
general speech.” 


There has been quite a controversy regarding the versifica- 
tion of Chaucer, one party claiming that it was regular and 
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syllabic, as English poetry has been ever since, while others 
hold that it was merely accentual, or a “verse of cadence,” 
as they have styled it. What rendered the question difficult 
was that there was a point of pronunciation involved. This 
was the sounding of the final e in words where it is now mute. 
It seems now to be well established, not only by the testimony 
extracted from contemporaries, but even from some of the 
rhymes of Chaucer himself, that the e final was in reality often 
pronounced. That being granted, the verses of Chaucer, with 
some exceptions, where allowance is to be made for the mis- 
takes of copyists, run along with as much fluency as any mod- 
ern poetry. ‘ 

With respect to Chaucer’s literary merits enough cannot be 
said, and we merely quote a sentence or two from Prof. Craik’s 
valuable “ History of the English Language and Literature.” 


“The poetry of Chaucer is really, in all essential respects, about the freshest 
and greenest in our language. We have some higher poetry than Chaucer’s— 
poetry that has more the character of a revelation, or a voice from another 
world: we have none in which there is either a more abounding or a more 
bounding spirit of life, a truer or fuller natural inspiration. He may be said to 
verify, in another sense, the remark of Bacon, that what we commonly call an- 
tiquity was really the youth of the world: his poetry seems to breathe of a time 
when humanity was younger and more joyous-hearted than it nowis..... 
From mere narrative and playful humor up to the heights of imaginative and 
impassioned song, his genius has exercised itself in all styles of poetry, and 
won imperishable laurels in all.” 


We can only allude here to “ Moral ” John Gower, a poet of 
some fame, with but little reason for it, and whose works are 
of slight interest either from their literary or philological merits. 

In the next century the works of Bishop Pecock claim our 
attention, and the pure Saxon style of Sir Thomas Malorye’s 
“ Morte @ Arthur.” Bishop Pecock’s writings are admirable 
specimens of close reasoning, and of both a lively and a stately 
style. They are remarkable, too, for their sentiments, which 
are far in advance of their age ; and though aimed at the here- 
sy of the Lollards, they produced the writer’s own disgrace and 
persecution. The “ Morte d’ Arthur” is a book that is still read 
and admired. It is the best and most fascinating of our early 
romances. It is almost impossible to open it without finishing 
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it. Especially since the appearance of “The Idyls of the 
King” is it interesting to read this old and beautiful version 
of those legends. 

In closing this slight sketch of the book before us we have 
to heartily thank Mr. Marsh for the treat which he has 
given us, although at the same time we cannot help wishing 
for more. We are confident that it will do much to keep alive 
the recently awakened spirit of study and research into the 
mines of English,—so many of them unworked and unexplored. 
We hope that it will arouse some of our colleges to a sense of 
the duty which they owe to the language of their country, and 
induce them to admit its study as a ‘part of their curriculum. 
We are sensible that all things cannot be studied in the short 
duration of a college course; but a familiarity with one’s own 
tongue, or at least an initiation into the proper method of its 
study, is of more importance than many other branches which 
are there only superficially treated. The difficulties are slight, 
and much progress ean be made ina short time. At all events, 
let every person be persuaded to study it for himself, for noth- 
ing will so richly repay him. 

















Reply to Professor Parker. 


ArticLe III.—REPLY TO PROFESSOR PARKER. 


Boston Post, Nov. 29, Dec. 8, 12, 20, 27, 1862—Jan. 3, and 
Feb. 18, 1863. [Letters to the Rev. Lzonarp Bacon, D. D., 
New Haven, Conn.] 


To rue Hon. Jort Parker, LL. D., 
Royal Professor of Law in Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


Smr,—If the seven letters which you have addressed tome in 
the columns of a Boston newspaper, had been digested into a 
pamphlet addressed directly to the public, I might have criti- 
cized it in the humble capacity of a reviewer without regard- 
ing the debate as in any sense a personal one between you and 
me; or I might have been silent without seeming to confess 
that your strictures on a newspaper article from my pen are 
unanswerable, or to deem them unworthy of notice. But your 
letters, as they lie before me, are in the nature of a challenge 
to a personal debate. Either I must reply to them in my own 
name, or I must be entirely ‘silent; and if I am silent after 
such a challenge, that will of course be construed as meaning 
either that I have no respectful opinion of your letters, or that 
I dare not attempt a reply. The conductors of the New 
Englander have therefore conceded to me the privilege of 
answering your letters by a review in the form of a letter 
to their author. 

When I speak of a personal debate, I do not use that word 
“personal” as implying any departure from the rules of con- 
troversial courtesy. I do not complain of your letters in that 
respect; nor do I intend that you shall have any reason to 
complain of my answer. Yet I may be allowed to say, at the 
outset, that you are, and I am not, a professional lawyer; that 
having held a high judicial office, and being now a Pro- 
fessor in the Law School of Harvard College, you have attain- 
ed an enviable eminence in your profession; and that there- 
fore your opinions on the main question which you have chal- 
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lenged me to debate with you, may be expected to have with 
at least a large part of the public, an authority which mine 
cannot have. It gives me pleasure to say farther, that unless 
Iam misinformed, you have done yourself honor, both as a 
lawyer and as a citizen, by repudiating the gross iniquity and 
chicanery of the Dred Scott decision, and all the policy of 
President Buchanan’s administration in regard to slavery; 
that you have been uncompromisingly opposed to the exten- 
sion of slavery and to its existence in any territory of the 
Union ; and that your opposition to President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration began in an unfortunate attempt so lately as last 
autumn to organize a party in Massachusetts, which should 
at once sustain the President and defeat the reélection of Sena- 
tor Sumner. There are disloyal men in the loyal states—men 
whose sympathies are with the rebellion more than with the 
government—men who’ hold that the moral and _ political 
opposition to slavery which characterizes the free-labor states 
is opposition to the Constitution and the Union, and that there- 
fore the rebellion is justifiable, and the war on our part a 
crime—men who seem to have hardly any other conception of 
the Constitution than that it was instituted for the purpose of 
guaranteeing and nationalizing the institution of African 
slavery. Having no respect for these men, or for any of them, 
high or low in position, I am happy to be assured that you are 
not one of them. 

Without farther preface, I proceed to the questions which 
you have invited me to discuss with you. 

The first of these questions, you will allow me to say, re- 
quires a more accurate statement than you have given. Your 
statement of the question is such—or rather, your various 
statements are so discordant—that I am at a loss to know 
whether there is really any disagreement between us about it, 
or what the proposition is which one of us maintains and the 
other denies. You begin with the announcement that you 
have undertaken to perform “a duty which some one owes to 
the profession of the law and to the community generally ;” 
‘and you describe the duty in these words :— 
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“Itis the duty of vindicating the right of the gentlemen of the Bar to form 
their opinions upon legal subjects, and especially upon the construction of the 
Constitution of the United States, and to express those opinions in any manner 
consistent with dve courtesy to others, without being subjected to censure, sneers, 
abuse, and vituperation, by a class of clergymen who assume to know more of 
constitutional law than the tribunals and officers created and constituted for the 
purpose of discussing and determining legal questions.” 

Is this your statement of the point on which you expect me 
to join issue with you? If so, there is no dispute between us. 
The right which you have undertaken to assert for “the gen 
tlemen of the Bar” is cheerfully conceded; and if the right 
needs to be vindicated, I am as ready as you are to vindicate 
it against all comers. As for the “class of clergymen who 
assume to know more of constitutional law than the tribunals 
and officers created and constituted for the purpose of discuss- 
ing and determining legal questions,” I am not of them, nor 
will I undertake to defend them. 

After expatiating alittle on this statement, you put the ques- 
tion in a somewhat different way :—“ If the clergy really have 
the best set of rules by which to determine our constitutional 
rights and duties.” Allow me to say that on this question I 
have no dispute with you. I have never pretended that cler- 
gymen, whose professional business is to expound the docu- 
ments of our religion, have any better rules, or any other rules, 
for the interpretation of documents, than the rules which are 
prescribed to your profession for the interpretation of written 
laws and constitutions. What other clergymen may have 
said or implied, is no concern of mine, inasmuch as I have 
never made myself responsible for them. Should you be able 
to discover « clergyman who says that the “clergy” have other 
and better rules of interpretation than those which are recog- 
nized in your profession, I shall accept the fact as proof of 
what needs no proof, namely, that every profession has its 
blunderers. 

Looking a little further, I find still another statement of the 
question. After admitting “that among the lawyers them- 
selves there is a difference of opinion upon various questions of 
constitutional law,” you say,— 


“ But that is not at all material to the present inquiry, which has no reference 
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to the differences of construction by different lawyers, but is whether clergymen 
are entitled to pass final judgment, and overrule any and all lawyers with whom 
they differ on such subjects.” 


Do you really think, my dear Sir, that this is the question 
between you and me? When you made that statement of the 
question, did you mean to pretend that, either explicitly or by 
any implication, I have claimed in behalf of clergymen the 
right “to pass final judgment” on questions of constitutional 
law? But what else could you mean, if you considered at all 
the force of the words you were writing? Surely you must 
have had a very contemptuous opinion of my understanding, 
if you thought that, by any artifice, I could be induced to dis- 
cuss such a question with you or with anybody else. 

The occasion on which you have challenged me to this de- 
bate, was an article which was published in the Congrega- 
tionalist of October 31st, and which the editor of that journal 
took the liberty of announcing as mine. In that article not 
one word was said concerning the rights or prerogatives of 
clergymen—not one word having the remotest allusion to the 
clerical profession. I wrote not as a clergyman but anony- 
mously, and the mention of my name by the editor was neith- 
er intended by me nor expected. How is it, then, that you 
undertake to raise upon that article an issue between the 
clerical profession and the legal? I respectfully deny your 
right to demand that I shall defend any proposition for which 
I have not made myself directly or indirectly responsible, or 
shall discuss with you in this public manner any question not 
germane to the matter of that article. 

For the sake of showing more distinctly how wide of the 
mark your aim is, let me ask you to read again, and to read 
more calmly and accurately than you seem to have done, all 
that portion of my newspaper article which can be regarded as 
having any relation to this first question, whatever it may be. 
The President’s “ great proclamation ” of September 22d, was 
the subject on which I ventured to offer some observations 
from my own point of view. After showing jirst that the 
President had not been coerced into that great measure, against 
his own judgment, by the importunity of self-constituted 
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advisers ; secondly, that the necessity for it had become, in my 
view, obvious to all who care more for the Constitution and 
the Union than for slavery; and, ¢hirdly, that the proclama- 
tion marks a definite stage in the progress of the war, I 
touched another topic in these words :— 


“ Concerning the constitutional power of the President to issue such a procla- 
mation, I have no shadow of a doubt. I am aware that some lawyers have 
undertaken to argue from the Constitution, against the right of the President to 
do what he has done in this respect. But though a hundred lawyers should un- 
dertake to convince me that the government is restrained by the Constitution 
from defending its own existence in a civil war, or that there is any one of the 
rights of a belligerent which it may not exercise in the territory of a state which 
has rejected the Constitution, and made war upon the Union, they can never im- 
pose that absurdity upon me, nor upon any man who is not willing to abnegate 
his own common sense in favor of somebody else’s professional sense. I have a 
great respect for lawyers in their place, but I must be permitted to remember 
that lawyership is not the same thing with statesmanship; and to insist that the 
Constitution of the United States, like the Bible, is to be interpreted by the com- 
mon sense of the people, I find that the inaugural oath of the President, as pre- 
scribed in that document, binds him to the duty, not merely of supporting, like 
all other officers of government, but of preserving, protecting, and pereNnptne the 
Constitution, to the best of his ability. I find that the Constitution, in order that 
he may perform his oath, makes him ‘‘Commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy.” {I find that though Congress has the right to declare war, the President 
alone has the right to make war. To my common sense, the right and the duty 
to make war against the enemies of the United States, be they foreigners or 
rebels, involves, or rather is the right and the duty of conquering and crushing 
them by every legitimate method of war. Has the President a right by the Con- 
stitution, and is it his duty, to wage war in South Carolina—has he a right, and 
is it his duty to bombard cities, to burn villages, to cut down groves and forests, 
to obstruct harbors, to turn rivers from their channels, and to mow down regi- 
ments of men in battle, when these measures are necessary to a speedy and thor- 
ough conquest—has he a right to do all this in defiance of the only government 
and laws now existing in that state—and has he not a right to proclaim that, 
after a certain day, unless the people of that state shall in the meantime reéstab- 
lish a state government under the Federal Constitution, no distinction shall be 
recognized among them but the distinction between friends and enemies of the 
United States, and that every friend, whatever his former condition, shall be re- 
cognized and protected as a freeman? Shame on the law-logic which undertakes 
to mystify our common sense! Admit that slaves are property, (though the Con- 
stitution does not know them in any other character than that of ‘ persons’), 
what then? Is there any preéminent sacredness in that particular kind of 
property? If the President, or a military commander, acting by his authority, 
may seize private property, when needed for military purposes—if he may take 
cotton, provisions, forage, horses, and all sorts of cattle, from the loyal as well as» 
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the disloyal—giving to loyal owners an assurance of indemnity hereafter; may 
he not also take this property with a like assurance of indemnity to loyal owners? 
And if the conversion of all that property from private ownership to the use and 
service of the United States, by a proclamation of freedom to the slaves, is neces- 
sary, as a means of crushing the enemy, then that is just the thing which he must 
do, or violate his oath to ‘ preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States,’” 

What then is my offense? It is not that I have denied “ the 
right of the gentlemen of the Bar to form their opinions upon 
legal subjects, and especially upon the Constitution of the 
United States, and to express their opinion in any manner consis- 
tent with due courtesy to others.” It is not that in behalf of 
the clergy, or as a clergyman, I have pretended to have a bet- 
ter “set of rules by which to determine our constitutional 
rights and duties ” than lawyers have. It is not that I have 
claimed for the clergy the prerogative of “ passing inal judg- 
ment” on questions of constitutional interpretation. Not I, 
but you, have brought into this discussion the suggestion that 
Iam aclergyman. Surely you need not be told that in rela- 
tion to any question of jurisprudence to be decided by a court, 
you are the professional clericus, and Iam simply a layman. 
All my offense is, that being in the language of your profession 
a layman, I have claimed for myself, in common with all citi- 
zens, the right of private judgment concerning the meaning of 
the Constitution, and that, in exercising my right of private 
judgment, I have dared to reject the opinion, not of all law- 
yers, but of “some lawyers,” concerning the powers which the 
Constitution permits the President to wield against the ene- 
mies of the United States. The study and practice of your 
profession tends, or should tend, to exactness in the statement 
of a disputed proposition or question. If a student in your 
office, being entrusted with the task of drawing a declaration 
for the plaintiff or a plea for the defendant in a civil action, 
should miss the mark as widely as you have done in your at- 
tempt to raise an issue between yourself and me, about the 
mutual relations of your profession and mine, I think he would 
receive a severe rebuke. 

Should I attempt to state the case for you, when you have 
so greatly failed in stating it for yourself, I might expose my- 
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self to the charge of presumption. Without undertaking to 
do in form what I think you ought to have done, I will ven- 
ture to make a suggestion or two leading in that direction. 
Evidently you were displeased that I, not being a lawyer, and 
being a clergyman, have professed to think for myself on a 
certain question of constitutional interpretation, and have pub- 
lished an opinion confessedly differing from that of “some 
lawyers,” among whom (though I had no thought of you, and 
almost no knowledge of you, at the time) you happen to be 
included. Allow me to say that you might have saved your- 
self some trouble if you had more carefully considered the 
ground of your displeasure before you began to write. Aside 
from the alleged erroneousness of my opinion, and of the con- 
siderations which I offered in support of it; what is the prin- 
ciple which I violated, and which you are called to vindicate ? 
Is it that your profession has exclusive rights which I have in- 
vaded by thinking for myself, and saying what I think? Or 
is it that my profession divests me of rights which are common 
to all other citizens? Let mesuggest, respectfully, that in tak- 
ing occasion from the paragraph above cited, to raise an issue 
between “the gentlemen of the Bar” and “the clergy,” you 
ought to have taken your position frankly upon one or the 
other of these two principles, or upon both. Do you hold that 
when all citizens are enquiring what the President may do, 
and what he may not do to save the Union and the nation 
from being destroyed by this rebellion, no man who is not a 
lawyer has any right to differ in opinion from any man who is 
alawyer? Or, do you hold that though other citizens not of 
your profession have a right of private judgment on such 
questions, the fact of my being a clergyman divests me of that 
right ? 

The paragraph, which I have quoted, is all that Isaid about 
the constitutional right of the President to issue his great proc- 
lamation. It is the only paragraph in which I made any al- 
lusion to lawyers; for the other aspects and bearings of the 
proclamation involve no legal question. The question, for ex- 
ample, whether the President from the beginning of the war, 
has always intended to adopt this extreme measure if he should 
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find it impossible otherwise to suppress the rebellion, is no 
more a question of jurisprudence than it is a question of med- 
icine or theology. The question whether the President was 
right or wrong in thinking that the time had come for this 
extreme measure, and that the attempt to restore the Constitu- 
tion and the Union without recognizing the manhood of the 
enslaved population held in subjection by the enemies of the 
United States had been kept up till its futility was sufficiently 
demonstrated, is not a question on which the opinion of a law- 
yer is to be taken as the opinion of an expert. Nor is the 
question whether the proclamation marks a definite stage of 
progress in the presecution of the war, (if there be any doubt 
on the point), a law question. You seem to have an inkling of 
a distinction between the question whether the proclamation is 
expedient and necessary as a measure of hostility against the 
belligerent enemies of the United States, and the question 
whether (its expediency and necessity being admitted) it tran- 
scends the constitutional powers of the President, and violates 
his inaugural oath ; and yet you apply, as a personal reproach 
to yourself, not only what I said about “some lawyers” who 
hold that the President has no power to proclaim the emancipa- 
tion of persons held in slavery by the belligerent enemies of 
the United States, but also what I said about a certain class of 
politicians and demagogues, who pretend that peace can be ob- 
tained, and the Union restored by our continuing to make war 
against the rebels with only one hand, and at the same time 
helping them with the other hand in their unceasing war with 
their millions of slaves. A few words of explanation on this 
point are due to your feelings. 

I offer then, for your relief, this explanation. 

First. In all that I wrote, I had no thought of you either 
as a politician or as a lawyer. Much as it may be to my disad- 
vantage, I must confess that I had no knowledge of your an- 
tipathies and sympathies, or your views concerning the procla- 
mation; and that if I had been asked, Who is the colleague of 
Prof. Parsons in the Law School at Cambridge, my memory 
might not have enabled me to answer. Secondly. When you 
say that I brand “all lawyers, and all others who do not concur 
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with [me] in having no doubt concerning the riaur to issue 
the proclamation,” and that I charge them “ with ‘ disloyalty,’ 
‘debasing homage to slavery,’ and with an intent ‘to divide 
the Union or subvert the Constitution,” you are entirely mis- 
taken. Thirdly. My opinion of the political leaders and par- 
tisans whom I had in view, and whom I denounced as “in fact 
disloyal to the Constitution,” remains unchanged. A moment’s 
thought will tell you who they are. You know who the men 
are “who have so long paid a debasing homage to slavery for 
the sake of ‘saving the Union’ that they are now willing to 
sacrifice the Union for the sake of saving slavery.” They are 
the men who at this moment are talking in New York and 
New Jersey, in Illinois and Indiana, in Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky, about a reconstruction of the Union with New England 
left out. They are the men who at this moment are plotting 
and moving for a compromise with the perjured and bloody 
traitors that rule the rebellion. It was to that sort of men 
that I had reference when I expressed my conviction that they 
“expect nothing else and intend nothing else than some con- 
cession to the rebels, which shall either divide the Union or 
subvert the Constitution.” I may have occasion to say more 
about them in the progress of this letter. At present it is 
enough to admit, frankly, that if there are men endowed with 
an ordinary share of common sense, who deny the necessity of 
the military policy inaugurated by the proclamation, and “talk 
about bringing the war to an end in some other way,” and 
who at the same time do not expect either a recognized division 
of the Union or the restoration of it by the concession of new 
guarantees to slavery against freedom,—I was mistaken. 

You seem to be sensitive about my saying that “Ihave a 
great respect for lawyers in their place” but must neverthe- 
less “be permitted to remember that lawyership is not the 
same thing with statesmanship, and to insist that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, like the Bible, is to be interpreted 
by the common sense of the people.” What is the place of a 
lawyer? He may be a judge, and then his place is on the 
bench, applying the law to the individual cases, civil and crim- 
inal, which come into his court for trial and decision. He may 
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be a professor of law, and then his place is in the chair of in- 
struction, giving lectures, hearing recitations, initiating his pu- 
pils into the science of law, and training them for the profes- 
sion. If he is neither judge nor professor, his place is in his 
office, giving advice to clients and drawing law papers, or at 
the bar conducting and arguing the causes which are entrusted 
tohim. That is what I mean when I say that I have a great 
respect for lawyers in their place. I honor the profession. I 
have no sympathy with any vulgar prejudice against it. I re- 
cognize it as indispensable to the administration of justice in 
society, and inseparable from the working of a government in 
which the rights of property and person are protected by law. 
I honor the illustrious names of the great lawyers who have 
adorned the profession by their abilities and their virtues. At 
the same time my personal acquaintance with lawyers, eminent 
on the bench or at the bar, assures me that to an ingenuous 
mind such studies and pursuits as theirs are an invaluable dis- 
cipline, morally as well as intellectually. So much for the re- 
spect that’is due to lawyers in their place. 

A lawyer, then, is in his place when he is attending to his 
professional business in the courts or in his office ;' just as a 
clerygymen or a physician is in his place when performing the 
duties of his profession. But when a lawyer meddles with 
public affairs, with questions of political economy or of national 
policy—that is, with questions of statesmanship, he is not less 
out of his place as a lawyer, than a physician who meddles 
with the same questions is out of his place as a physician. 
Statesmanship, whether as a science or as an art, instead of 
being exclusively within the domain of your profession, is 
wholly outside of it—just as it is wholly outside of the medical 
profession. Of course, I do not mean that when a man be- 
comes a lawyer, he loses his right to think and to say what he 
thinks on questions of public interest. What I mean is, that 
his right to think and speak on public affairs belongs to him not 
as a lawyer but as a citizen; and that, therefore, the physician, 
the civil engineer, the schoolmaster, or college professor, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the farmer, and even the clergyman, 
being citizens as well as he, have precisely the same right. 
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Lawyers are an intelligent class; their professional knowledge, 
and the discipline of their professional studies and pursuits, 
qualify them to bear an important part in the discussion of 
public questions; but other men are also intelligent, and may 
contribute something, each from his own stand-point, to a wise 
and safe decision of questions in which all are interested. Even 
if I should concede that in this democratic country lawyers as 
a class are more likely than any other class to have the special 
knowledge and training which qualify a man for statesman- 
ship, I cannot forget that some disadvantages, as well as many 
advantages in respect to the higher walks of political science, 
are incident to that profession. Your profession, as well as 
mine, has its infirmities, its technical ways of thinking, its nar- 
row traditions, its superstitious deference to formulas; and 
these must be thrown off before the mere lawyer can become 
a true statesman. You have not forgotten what Burke said 
of Grenville: 

“ He was bred in a profession. He was bred to the law, which is, in my opin- 
ion, one of the first and noblest of human sciences, a science which does more to 
quicken and invigorate the understanding, than all the other kinds of learning 
put together, but it is not apt, except in persons very happily born, to open and 
liberalize the mind exactly in the same proportion ”* 

Nor can you have failed to note what he said of lawyers on 
another occasion : 

“ Lawyers, I know, cannot make the distinction for which I contend, because 
they have their strict rule to go by. But legislators ought to do what lawyers 
cannot, for they have no other rules to bind them but the great principles of 
reason and equity and the general sense of mankind, These they are bound to 
obey and follow; and rather to enlarge and enlighten law by the liberality of 


legislative reason, than to fetter and bind their higher capacity by the narrow 
constructions of subordinate artificial justice.” + 


So much for the difference between lawyership and statesman- 
ship. 

You admit “that among the lawyers themselves there is a 
difference of opinion upon various questions of constitutional 
law.” Indeed the fact was too notorious to be overlooked, 
that, on this very question concerning the constitutional power 





*Burke. Works, I, 451. Boston: 1839, ¢ Ibid. II, 95. 
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of the President, you are at variance with lawyers whose emi- 
nence in the profession is equal to yours. Why, then, have 
not I the same right to dissent from you that you have to dis- 
sent from President Lincoln, who, as you know, is an eminent 
lawyer, and from Attorney-General Bates, who is, professional- 
ly, more eminent still, and from the multitude of eminent law- 
yers in Congress and in all the loyal States, who are known to 
believe that the great measure announced in the Proclamation 
is legitimate in the present condition of the country? You 
make no reply, that I have heard of, to the exhaustive argu- 
ment of Mr. Whiting.* Why not? Why pour out your seven 
vials of reply upon so slight a thing as a newspaper article from 
a Connecticut clergyman? You forego 
“The joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel,” 

that you may stoop to an argument with me. Why?. I can 
see no other reason than that you deem it quite tolerable for 
lawyers to differ among themselves on the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, and quite intolerable for a man who is not a lawyer, 
or at least for a clergyman, to differ in opinion on the same 
subject from any man who is a lawyer. 

What, then, am I to do? Asa citizen and elector I have 
responsibilities of which I cannot divest myself. I share in the 
sovereignty not only of my own state but of the United States. 
I have taken an oath of fidelity to the Constitution. As an 
elector I must vote to sustain or condemn the administration 
in its conduct of the war. But if there is no right of private 
judgment on the meaning of the Constitution—if I, being not 
a lawyer but a clergyman, have no right to differ in opinion 
from any man who is a lawyer—I am in a predicament in which 
God, I am sure, never intended to put any responsible creature. 
Under the obligation of an oath, as sacred as that of a juror, I 
must either sustain the administration or condemn it on this 
very issue of its conformity to the Constitution ; and yet, inas- 





* The War Powers of the President, and the Legislative Powers of Congress in 
relation to Rebellion, Treason, ani Slavery. By Wituiam Warrine. Boston: 
John L, Shorey. 
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much as I am not a lawyer but a clergymen, I must not differ 
in opinion from any man who is a lawyer. I cannot adopt 
your opinion, for in that case I shall differ from Professor Par- 
sons, your learned colleague, and from Judge Bates, the Attor- 
ney-General, and from President Lincoln, and from all the law- 
yers in the cabinet, and from many sagacious, learned, and up- 
right lawyers with whom I am personally acquainted. I can- 
not adopt their opinion, for in that case I shall differ from you, 
and I know not how many more, whose professional learning 
and integrity I would not disparage. Shall I retain a lawyer 
as my constitutional adviser, and “ go it blind” under his di- 
rection? But even in that case must I not first exercise my 
private judgment, and then choose for the director of my con- 
science some lawyer whose construction of the Constitution I 
know to be sound ? 

Such are some of the absurdities into which we are led by 
the principle that none but lawyers may interpret the Consti- 
tution for themselves. In opposition to that principle I assert 
the sacred and inalienable right of private judgment. The de- 
nial of that right in respect to the interpretation of the Bible 
establishes the priesthood as a spiritual aristocracy, and tends 
to the speedy and entire corruption of Christianity. Just so 
the denial of that right in respect to the interpretation of the 
Constitution sets up a political hierarchy of lawyers, and tends 
to subvert the Constitution itself. Let it be universally con- 
ceded that the people, when called to pronounce their verdict 
on the measures of the government, must not judge for them- 
selves what their rights are, and their duties, but must exercise 
their political power under the dictation of “the gentlemen of 
the Bar ”—and instead of the Constitution we have only the 
ever-accumulating tradition of hierarchical or professional in- 
terpretations. The men who in our Saviour’s time were wont 
to say, “This people, who knoweth not the law, are cursed,” 
denying to the laity the power of judging for themselves, were 
none other than the men who had made the word of God of 
none effect through their tradition. When the law of Moses 
had been given into the hands of a professional class to be in- 
terpreted by them exclusively and authoritatively, the result 
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was that not the sacred Law itself, but the Talmud, with its | 


Mishna and Gemara, became the rule from which there was no 
appeal. As firmly as I believe that the chief security, under 
God, for the continued life of the Christian religion revealed 
and recorded in the Bible, is in the people’s right of private 
judgment, ever subjecting the authority of dogmas and tradi- 
tions to the higher and primitive authority of the scriptures ; 
so firmly do I believe that the chief security, under God, for 
the system of popular self-government established by the Con- 
stitution is in the people’s right of private judgment, bringing 
Dred Scott decisions, and everything else of that sort, to the 
review of that higher tribunal where the Constitution, in the 
last appeal, is interpreted by the people’s common sense and 
enforced by the people’s power of choosing their own public 
servants. You are at liberty to instruct the people if you can, 
and to enlighten and guide their common sense; but your lib- 
erty in this respect is also mine. 

Intelligent theologians, of all Protestant names, have learned 
long ago, not to be offended by any honest attempt of laymen 
to interpret for themselves the documents of our religion. We, 
of the clerical profession, have learned that religious and theo- 
logical knowledge (the specialty of our profession) may be 
sometimes advanced by the studies and publications of men who 
have never been taught by theological professors, and on whom 
no ordaining hands were ever laid. We have learned to be 
thankful rather than angry, when intelligent and earnest men 
whose training and habits have not qualified them for the pul- 
pit, and whose discourses, if they should attempt to preach, 
would have no special charm or power for popular assemblies, 
interest themselves in the discussion of religious and theologi- 
cal questions. Few professional theologians, within the last 
half century, have done more for the science of religion, by 
their writings, than has been done by those two great lay teach- 
ers, Coleridge and Isaac Taylor. And is it not possible that 
an intelligent and honest man who is not a professional 
iawyer may sometimes have sense enough to be in the right 
on a question of constitutional interpretation, or on some 
great principle of jurisprudence, on which some lawyers, by 
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reason of their bondage to precedents, and their technical ways 
of thinking, have erred? John Hampden was not a lawyer ; 
but he knew what English law was, on one point, better than 
a majority of the twelve judges of England. Granville Sharp 
was not a professional lawyer, but he had the sagacity which 
enabled him to deduce from the elements of English jurispru- 
dence the great principle that slavery cannot exist in Eng- 
land—a principle which the lawyers themselves had not dis- 
covered till he taught them. 

While I maintain that the Constitution of the United States 
is a document not for lawyers only but for the people, and is 
therefore to be interpreted, ultimately, by the people’s common 
sense, I freely admit that in some passages of that great instru- 
ment there are words and phrases which belong rather to the 
technical dialect of English jurisprudence than to our common 
English tongue, and which require, therefore, some technical 
knowledge in the interpretation. For example, a piain man 
may be dependent on a law dictionary, or some such authority, 
to tell him what is meant by “ the writ of habeas corpus,” and 
what is meant by “the privilege ” of that writ; but, having 
obtained a suificient answer to those two questions, he can see 
for himself the meaning of the constitutional provision that 
“the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it.” So he may not know what a “ bill of 
attainder ” is, till he has obtained the information from some- 
body versed in legal technicalities; and possibly he may not 
know what an “ex post facto law” is, till he has inquired of 
the schoolmaster or of some intelligent neighbor ; but, having 
learned the meaning of those phrases, he needs no lawyer to 
tell him what the Constitution means by saying that “no bill 
of attainder or ew post facto law shall be passed.” There is 
one sentence which preéminently requires a knowledge of 
phrases peculiar to the science of law. “The Congress shall 
have power to declare the punishment of treason ; but no at- 
tainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the person attainted.” What is an 
“attainder of treason?” What is “corruption of blood?’ 

VOL. XXII. 14 
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What is “ forfeiture,” when used in such a connection? What 
is the meaning of the verb “attaint”? Both houses of Con- 
gress are full of lawyers, but, strangely enough, on this one 
sentence which it is their business to interpret, the lawyers 
were at fault. I cannot but suspect that the ablest men of 
your profession are among those who do not go to Congress. 
Had you been there in 1862, you surely could have told the 
conscript fathers that the limitation on the power of Congress 
to declare the punishment of treason had no other purpose than 
to exclude from our national legislation that principle of the 
English common law which punishes the convicted and sen- 
tenced traitor by making his children and all his posterity par- 
takers in his punishment, and which not only punishes him 
personally by the forfeiture of his life and of all his actual pos- 
sessions, but punishes them also by the forfeiture of whatever 
might afterwards have descended to them as his heirs. The 
statesmen who framed the Constitution understood right well 
the penalties of treason under the English law, for the time had 
been when they were deeply interested in that subject. For 
reasons which they had learned to appreciate, they deter- 
mined that, under the Constitution which they were framing, 
there should be no place for that theory or fiction of the com- 
mon law by which the tincture, taint, or attainder of treason 
works corruption of blood with all its incidents and conse- 
quences ; and that under no other pretense should the innocent 
heirs of a convicted and sentenced traitor be hindered from in- 
heriting through him or from him. Therefore they provided 
not only that there should be no corruption of blood by attain- 
der of treason, but also that no attainder of treason should work 
the forfeiture of any property other than that of which the per- 
son attainted was the owner in his life time. No attainder of 
treason, under the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
can “ extend to the disinheriting of any heir nor to the preju- 
dice of any person other than the traitor himself.” Yet the 
lawyers in Congress seem not to have known distinctly the 
meaning of this proviso. Having enacted a new statute for 
the punishment of treason, they seem to have feared that it 
was not quite constitutional, and they supplemented it with 
an explanatory resolution. They took a distinction, unwar- 
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ranted by the text of the Constitution, between real estate 
and personal; and though their statute requires an absolute 
forfeiture and sale of property in certain cases, their supplemen- 
tary explanation provides that no punishment or proceedings 
under the statute shall be so construed as to “ work forfeiture 
of the real estate of the offender beyond his natural life.”* 

The Constitution, then, is to be interpreted by common sense, 
and ultimately by the common sense of the whole people. If 
it uses, here and there, a law phrase, we may ask lawyers to 
tell us what the meaning of those words is, or rather what it 
was when the Constitution was framed, but when we know 
what those few technical words mean, the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, in what it requires and in what it forbids, in what it 
cedes and in what it withholds, is as intelligible to one intelli- 
gent man as to another. The rules and principles of interpre- 
tation which you quote from Blackstone and from Story are 
rules and principles with which every clergyman well educated 
inthis own profession is thoroughly familiar ; for they are essen- 
tially the same with those which in the language of theologi- 
cal seminaries are called the science of Hermeneutics. They 
are just what I mean when I say that the Constitution is to be 
interpreted by the people’s common sense, for the science of 
Hermeneutics, whether for lawyers or for divines, whether ap- 
plied to the statute book or to the Bible or to any other com- 
position in any human language—is nothing else than an at- 
tempt to delineate in a scientific way the processes of thought 
by which a reader of good common sense ascertains the mean- 
ing of what is written or printed on the page before him. It 
is somewhat remarkable that one of the passages which you 
have cited from Story, announces the identical proposition on 
which I insist, to wit, that the Constitution is to be interpreted 
not by professional subtlety, but by common sense. Allow me 
to repeat the quotation : 

“Constitutions are not designed for metaphysical or logical subtleties, for nice- 
ties of expression, for critical propriety, for elaborate shades of meaning, or for 
the exercise of philosophical acuteness, or juridical research. They are instra- 


ments of a practical nature, founded on the common business of human life, adapted 
to common wants, designed for common use, and fitted for common understand- 





* See New Englander, Oct. 1862, p, 716. 
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ings. The people make them; the people adopt them; the people must be sup- 
posed to read them, with the help of common sense; and cannot be presumed to 
admit in them any recondite meaning, or any extraordinary gloss.” 

Some clergymen, no doubt, are deficient in common sense, 
and for that reason fall into great mistakes in the interpreta- 
tion not only of the Constitution but of the Bible, and of what- 
ever else they happen to take in hand. Thesame thing is true 
of “some lawyers,” and of some men in every profession. If 
they blunder, it is not because they are lawyers, or clergymen, 
or of some other profession, but because they are deficient in 
common sense. But when a clergyman happens to be thus de- 
ficient, he is not thereby divested of his rights as a citizen any 
more than if he were a lawyer. He may still try to understand 
the Constitution with such sense as he has; and his right to say 
what he thinks about it, is no less sacred than yours. In pro- 
portion to the greatness of his deficiency in common sense, his 
vagaries will be harmless; for the people who have common 
sense are not easily imposed upon by individuals who have 
none. A lawyer with much professional learning and with a 
deficiency of common sense, is much more likely than any 
clergyman to mislead the people when he misinterprets the 
Constitution. Such a lawyer would naturally claim the right 
to speak as one having authority, and to impose his opinion on 
the unlearned. The many who never take the trouble to think 
for themselves are likely to acknowledge his claim, for the reason 
that he is a lawyer and a learned one, and professes to speak 
by authority. 

Just here is a difference which you, perhaps, have not dis- 
tinctly thought of, between your profession and mine. Law- 
yers, you know, are accustomed to express their opinions au- 
thoritatively, so far as the laity (that is, the unlearned in the 
law) are concerned, and to debate questions of law only among 
themselves. A client has nooccasion to understand the grounds 
or reasons of the opinion which his professional adviser gives 
him concerning a point of law; he is under the necessity ot 
trusting his advisers and leaving his cause in their hands. A 
clergyman, on the contrary—a Protestant clergyman—ought 
to show his hearers good reasons for the doctrines which he pro- 
pounds. “Search the Scriptures,” is a leading maxim not for 
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him only, but for his hearers. He expects and exhorts them 
to try all his statements of doctrine and of duty by the stand- 
ard of the Bible. We need not wonder then if some clergy- 
men venture to inquire into the grounds and reasons of opin- 
ions concerning the meaning of the Constitution, instead of rest- 
ing simply on the authority of this or that lawyer; nor, if on 
the other hand “some lawyers” are impatient of the imperti- 
nence, as they deem it, with which many clergymen, in common 
with many other citizens, distrust and even contradict the in- 
terpretations of the Constitution authoritatively set forth by 
gentlemen of the bar in popular harangues, or in newspaper 
essays. The lawyer’s studies and his professional practice are 
continually training him in the intellectual habit of deference 
to authorities,—by which I mean not only deference to the 
sovereignty whose will ordains the law, and is recorded in the 
written statute, but deference to precedents and learned opin- 
ions which tell him what the law is. His lucubrations, from 
the beginning of his studies through his whole course of service 
at the bar or on the bench, are not exclusively in codes and 
statute books. The learning of his profession, accumulated in 
countless volumes, is almost nothing else than a body of tra- 
ditions, decisions and opinions, resting on the authority of great 
judges and great lawyers. In the profession of law, therefore, 
authority is everything. But in the science of theology and 
religion, as held by Protestants, authority, other than that of 
tiie Scriptures, is nothing. 

Do not understand me as meaning or implying any disre- 
spect to your profession. I have nothing to say against what 
Jeremy Bentham used to call “judge-made law.” On the 
contrary, it is the glory of jurisprudence, both English and 
_American, that because it consists so largely in traditionary 
rules and principles, in the accumulation of judicial decisions, 
and in the opinions of great lawyers, it is capable of continual 
progress and of continually reforming its own errors, The 
science of law is common sense (including the sense of right 
and wrong) applied to the interpretation of statutes and the 
administration of justice. It must needs advance, therefore, 

with the progress of civilization. As the common sense of the 
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people (including their moral sense) becomes more intelligent, 
the law, not only in the form of statutes, but in the form of 
judicial decisions and precedents, undergoes a corresponding 
change. The “ judge-made law,” which the chimerical philoso- 
pher of Utilitarianism so abhorred, is an inevitable incident of 
the administration of justice by courts of law, as distinguished 
from an attempted administration of justice by arbitrary 
power, At the same time, it is as really as the statute-law, 
though in a different way, amenable to the moral influences 
which act upon society. If the course of judicial decisions is 
‘in conflict with the moral sense of the people, and with their 
common sense, the anomaly cannot continue long unless the 
people are thoroughly enslaved ; for everybody knows that in 
strict propriety of speech there is no “ judge-made law.” 
Doybtless “some lawyers” are heedless enough to forget this, 
and to talk as if the interpretation of the Constitution on one 
point and another were irreversibly “settled” by judicial 
authority ; but you are not one of that sort. It would be un- 
courteous if I should suppose it possible for you to forget that 
a court has no more right or power to make new law in any 
case tried before it, than it has to make new facts. The duty 
of judges is not to ordain what the law shall be, but only to 
declare what the law is; and if through fear or favor—if 
under the influence of a bribe, or of some personal or partisan 
interest—if by reason of their ignorance and intellectual ob- 
tuseness, or by reason of their moral perverseness, they declare 
that to be law which was not law till they declared it, the law 
remains unchanged. In the case of John Hampden nine 
of the twelve judges declared unequivocally, after a protracted 
trial, that by the law of England the king might lay a certain 
tax without consent of parliament ; yet everybody knows that, 
in giving such a decision those judges simply declared that to 
be law which was not law, and that the king’s attempt to levy 
a tax under the name of ship-money was just as unlawful after 
that decision as before. So in the case of Dred Scott, a ma- 
jority of the judges attempted to change the Constitution of 
the United States by the legerdemain of their “law logic.” 
But did they change the Constitution? No, they only violated 
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the Constitution by turning a poor man out of their court, 
denying him the justice they were sworn to administer, and 
consigning him to slavery, under a false pretense. The fact 
that for that plaintiff spurned from their presence, there was 
no appeal but to the justice of God, so that the wrong he 
suffered was without a remedy in this world, cannot diminish 
by one hair-breadth the injustice or the falsehood of the decis- 
ion. After that decision the Constitution remained just what 
it was before,—a plain, intelligible document, without the 
faintest allusion to any distinction of race or complexion 
among the various classes of the population, (save when the 
semi-independent “Indian tribes” are mentioned), and with 
out the remotest implication of the principle which the con- 
spirators (of whom the Chief Justice was on that occasion the 
organ) intended to interpolate into the supreme law of the 
land. 

No dishonor, then, is imputed to lawyers for their profes- 
sional deference to authority, when I insist that the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution is not the prerogative of any one class 
of citizens. All citizens, clergymen not excepted, are to read 
the Constitution for themselves; and it is the right of every 
citizen to inquire what the Constitution means, to receive light 
on doubtful or disputed points from whatever quarter it may 
come, and to give out his opinion in conyersation or in public 
discourse, orally or in print. No doubt a learned and experi- 
enced lawyer ought to be right. Yet, even so learned a law- 
yer as you are cannot be recognized as infallible ; and, there- 
fore, in a case in which you are of one opinion, while some 
clergyman, or some cobbler, ventures to be of a different opin- 
ion, it is not only conceivable but possible that your interpre- 
tation is wrong, and that of the clergyman or the cobbler 
right. 

I find that I have treated this preliminary question about 
the comparative rights of lawyers and clergymen to interpret 
the Constitution, more at length, and in a more rambling way, 
than I intended. Had you been so kind as to state more 
exactly the position which you hold and the question you 
desired me to discuss, you would have saved me this trouble. 
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The operation of “shelling out the woods” in which an adver- 
sary may, perhaps, be lurking with his masked batteries, is in- 
evitably attended with some waste of ammunition. 

Proceeding now to the main question, I am relieved of the 
difficulty which has embarrassed the preliminary discussion. 
We know what the question is. You maintain, and I deny, 
that the President in issuing and attempting to carry into effect 
the proclamation of September 22d, 1862, has violated the 
Constitution of the United States. The issue involves these 
subordinate questions: First, What guarantees and pledges 
does the Constitution give, and what duties does it impose 
upon the Federal Government, in relation to slavery in the 
several states of the Union? Secondly, What are the powers 
with which the President is invested, in time of war, against 
the enemies of the United States? Zhirdiy, Is there anything 
in the Constitution, or in the law of nations, that forbids his 
using those powers for the suppression of the rebellion? These 
three questions seem to comprehend all the points of your 
argument. I hope that in the discussion, guided as I am by 
your perspicacity and learning, I shall overlook nothing that is 
really important to a right conclusion. 

I. Relations of the Federal Government to Slavery in the 
several States. 

It is commonly assumed by a certain class of politicans who 
have had too much success in their endeavors to mislead the 
public, that the Constitution is essentially a compact between 
slaveholding states and free-labor states; that some distinctive 
rights—not very well defined but commonly‘spoken of as 
“Southern rights”—are secured to the slaveholding states ; 
that the conservation of slavery is one chief end for which the 
Federal Government was instituted; and that to speak or 
write against slavery is to violate the spirit if not the letter of 
the Constitution. You need not be told that all these assump- 
tions are unwarranted. But as what I am writing is likely to 
be read by many persons less accurately informed than you, I 
may be allowed to explain what the Constitution is in its bear- 
ings on slavery. 

1, The Constitution makes no mention of slaves or slavery. 
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It uses no words synonymous with these. It knows nothing 
of the relation in which one man is the property of another, 
and is liable in law to all the incidents of property. Nobody, 
not otherwise informed, would be able to obtain from the 
language of that charter the conception of a Helot race having 
no rights which the dominant race was bound to respect, 
bought and sold like cattle in the market, legally incapable (as 
brute cattle are) of domestic relations, liable to the infliction 
of torturing punishment at the caprice of irresponsible power, 
and compelled to labor without wages and with no share in 
the proceeds of their labor. 

2. This omission is the more significant when we remember 
that, at the date of the Constitution, negro slavery, as above 
described, existed in a majority of the states; that in other 
states it existed under certain modifications restraining its 
essential barbarism and securing its early extinction ; and that 
in one state it had been absolutely abolished by the will of 
the people expressed in a declaration of rights. Of course the 
omission of the words slave and slavery, and of all synony- 
mous words, from a national Constitution designed to form “a 
more perfect union” of such states, was not accidental. A 
critical reader with no information concerning the subsequent 
course of events, would say that the intention must have been 
to free the Federal Government from all complicity with the 
institution of slavery. The Constitution knows nothing about 
human beings held as property—men, women, and children, 
whose legal status is that of merchandise; and the Govern- 
ment which it established ought to have been equally igno- 
rant. In the intendment of the Federal Constitution all 
human beings, whatever they may be in the intendment of 
state legislation, are nothing else than persons “ endowed by* 
their Creator with inalienable rights.” 

3. If there were any need of showing by testimony that not 
only the omission of the words slave and slavery, and of all 
synonymous words, from the Constitution, but the exclusion of 
the idea and definition of slavery was intentional on the part 
of the Convention that framed the Constitution, such testi- 
mony is not wanting. The debates in that Convention, as 
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written down at the time by the diligent hand of James 
Madison, show that the omission in question was not because 
the Convention was squeamish about the use of disagreeable 
words, but because thet leading members of that body were 
perpetually vigilant lest the Constitution they were framing 
might, by some cireumlocution, seem to recognize slaves as 
property. In one instance, at least, the language of the instru- 
ment was modified, after discussion, expressly for the purpose 
of excluding the possibility of such a construction. If, then, 
the Constitution recognizes slaves as property; or, if it recog- 
nizes slavery, in distinction from other forms of service, as an 
arrangement to be upheld at all hazards by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it has a meaning which the framers of it expressly 
intended it should not have. 

4. This view is confirmed by an examination of the partica- 
lar clauses sometimes referred to by those who would have us 
believe that the Constitution recognizes slaves as property and 
guarantees slavery against all interference. In neither of 
those clauses are slaves spoken of under the specific denomi- 
nation of slaves, or the specific description of human beings 
owned as property; but in each instance they are included 
under a more generic description. If the Constitution has 
occasion to provide that a slave escaping from one state into 
another shall not therefore be free, but shall be given up on 
the claim of his master, it does not describe the fugitive as a 
slave, but only as a “person held to service or labor ”—a de- 
scription which includes the apprentice, the redemptioner, and 
the peon, as well as the slave. Nor does it speak of the 
master as the owner of a stray chattel, but only as “ the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due”—a description 
which makes the relation between the fugitive and the claim- 
ant the relation of a debt, to be paid not in money but in 
personal service. If the Constitution has occasion to arrange 
and define a compromise between the apportionment of repre- 
sentatives and direct taxes among the several States according 
to their gross population, and the apportionment according to 
their free population, it says nothing about slaves, but com- 
prehends them under the general description of persons who 
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are neither free nor held to service for a term of years,—a de- 
scription which includes peonage and the condition of peasants 
adscripti glebe, as well as slavery, and which in every applica- 
tion of it, is far from implying that the “persons” described 
are regarded as property. If the Constitution has occasion to 
define the date at which the Federal Government shall be in- 
vested with full power for the suppression of the African slave- 
trade, it speaks not of the slave-trade nor of Africa, but of “the 
migration or importation of such persons as any of the States 
now existing may think proper to admit ;” and every word 
which it employs is just as applicable to free emigrants from 
any European or Asiatic country as it is to slaves from Africa. 

5. There is no room then to misunderstand the animus of 
the Constitution in regard to slavery. Not only does that 
great charter of our Government avoid all recognition of 
slavery as distinguished from service for wages under the obli- 
gation of a voluntary contract ; but it expressly stigmatizes all 
systems and methods of servitude in which the obligation to 
service is not for a definite term of years, by providing that 
such a population, whether slaves, or peons, or peasants bound 
to the soil, shall be reckoned as worth to the commonwealth 
only three-fifths of what they would be if they were free or 
had a sure and definite expectation of freedom. Thus it holds 
forth to every state containing such a population a standing 
offer that whenever the state shall have abolished its system of 
servitude, or shall have limited by “a term of years” the per- 
sonal servitude of all who, by its laws, are held to service, it 
shall be permitted to represent in Congress, and in the Electoral 
Colleges, not three-fifths only, but five-fifths of that heretofore 
degraded population. Instead of the theory so common among 
vulgar politicians—the theory incorporated into the Dred 
Scott decision—namely, that the Constitution abhors a free 
negro, and regards slavery as the normal condition of the 
African race—we have the palpable fact that in the estimate 
of the Constitution the conversion of a negro slave into a free 
negro adds forty per cent. to his value as related to the wealth 
and power of the State. 

6. Ido not pretend that slavery was abolished by the Con- 
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stitution. My position is, that neither the “Constitution, nor 
the government created by it, has anything to do with uphold- 
ing, perpetuating, or defending that particular institution. Sla- 
very existed before the Constitution, not by the law of nature 
and of nations, nor by the inherited common law of England, 
nor by any provision of the old Confederation, but simply by 
the local law of each several State which had not abolished 
the barbarism. So it has existed since the organization of our 
Federal Government, and exists to-day, not by virtue of the 
Constitution, nor by any authority derived from it, but only by 
the local law of certain States. Those States, in the exercise 
of powers not delegated to the Union, make one man the prop- 
erty of another; and because he is property, they make him 
legally incapable, not only of political, but of civil and social 
rights. They deny him the right to the use of his own facul- 
ties as a human being. They deny him the right to own any- 
thing, save as a horse may be said to own the shoes that are 
nailed to his hoofs, and perhaps the blanket that coves him in 
his stall. They deny him the right of a husband in his wife, 
and of a father in his children, making the factitious right of 
his owner and theirs paramount to all that is sacred in those 
natural affections and duties which are the first rudiment of 
society. Butof allthis the Federal Constitution knows nothing. 
For all these wrongs it has no responsibility. Whatever the 
slave may be in the theory and intendment of the local law, 
established and executed by the State, the Federal Constitution 
knows him not as a thing, but only as a man—a “person held 
to service.” The four millions of slaves, in the national census 
of 1860, are not property, but population, inhabitants whose 
human nature contributes to the aggregate power of the nation, 
though the tenure by which they are held to service under 
state laws, makes them an inferior class, less valuable by two- 
fifths than they would be if their human nature, with all its 
capabilities of want and aspiration, of knowledge and progress, 
of hope and love, could have fair play. 

7. The Federal government has no authority to execute 
state laws. In each several state the local law is made by an 
authority distinct from that of the nation as a whole, and is ad- 
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ministered exclusively by magistrates whose power is derived 
from the same source with the law itself. The national gov- 
ernment has nothing to do with the execution or enforcement of 
any laws but its own. It cannot interfere to protect a wife 
against the cruelty of an unnatural husband; nor can it release 
an injured husband from his legal obligation to a faithless wife. 
As little can it interfere in behalf of a master against his ap- 
prentice or his slave, or in behalf of the “person held to ser- 
vice” against “the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.” The only exception, or pretended exception, to this 
is when the “person held to service or labor in one State under 
the laws thereof,” has escaped into another State. In that case, 
and no other, it has been held by Congress and by the Courts, 
and generally admitted by the American people, that the Fed- 
eral authority is to interfere by a law of its own for the cap- 
ture and delivery of the fugitive, which it must execute by its 
own officers. I have not forgotten the opinion of the late Dan- 
iel Webster, that this exception ought not to have been made; 
but without raising that question it is enough to say that in 
this instance the exception proves the rule. No functionary of 
the Federal government, whether civil or military, has any- 
thing to do with the administration or execution of the local 
laws peculiar to every State. Has it ever been claimed that 
the national authority is bound by the Constitution, or is in- 
vested with constitutional power, to interfere, within the juris- 
diction of a State, to protect the slave against the severity of 
the master? On what theory can it be pretended that the 
same authority is bound, or is authorized to protect the master 
against the indolence or the fugacity of the slave? 

So much it has seemed necessary to say concerning the re- 
lations of the national Constitution and government to slavery 
in the several states. If these views are correct, the conclusion 
is unavoidable, that in refusing to recognize slaves as property 
and as liable to the incidents of property, or to assume at any 
place the administration of the local laws which establish and 
sustain the institution of slavery, the President and Congress, 
and the officers, civil and military, under their authority, abdi- 
cate no duty imposed upon them by the Constitution. With- 
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out venturing to censure in any respect the course of the admin- 
istration, I cannot but think that if President Lincoln had 
taken this ground, distinctly and unequivocally, from the be- 
ginning, some serious difficulties which he has encountered in 
the conduct of the war, would have been obviated. For ex- 
ample, the answer which General Butler made to a Virginian 
slaveholder, and which has given a new meaning to the word 
“contraband,” was an ingenious evasion by which a shrewd 
lawyer, holding the political heresy that slaves afte property 
under the Constitution, succeeded in reconciling his theory as 
a lawyer with his obvious duty as a patriot soldier. And in- 
deed if slaves are property, they are a kind of property which 
ought not to be left in possession or within reach of the enemy, 
for neither quinine, nor saltpetre, nor lead, nor fulminating 
powder for percussion-caps, is so important to the enemy in a 
military view, asslaves who understand that they have nothing 
to hope from the success of our arms. But suppose General 
Butler had said tg that Virginian, “The man whom you pro- 
pose to seize and carry off is indeed within my lines, and for 
aught I know he may be your slave under the law of Virginia ; 
but I am not here to decide any question between you and 
him, nor to administer your local law; nor will I permit any 
unoffending man to be seized in my camp without process of 
law. Where is your writ or warrant from some competent 
authority under the Governor of Virginia?” This would have 
raised the question, “Is there any Governor of Virginia? and 
if so, who is he?” Noman recognizing John Letcher as Gov- 
ernor, or the usurping body at Richmond as the legislative 
power in that state—no man refusing to recognize Governor 
Pierpont and the state legislature at Wheeling, should have 
been tolerated for a moment in claiming under the laws of a 
government not recognized by the United States the ownership 
of a human being. This position, which is the only position 
consistent with the genius of the Constitution, would have 
made it plain to all men from the outset, that where there is 
no state government, there is no power to legalize or sustain 
the law of slavery in any of its distinctive elements. It would 
have been an effectual proclamation to all the conservatives of 
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slavery, south and north, that there can be no recognition of 
the relation between master and slave by any Federal author- 
ity, save at the demand of a state government adhering to the 
Constitution and the Union. But the administration was nat- 
urally embarrased by the traditions which it had inherited 
from predecessors who seem to have thought that the oath of 
loyalty to the Constitution was nothing else than an oath of 
loyalty to slavery. 

These elementary views illustrate only the normal relation 
of the Federal Government to slavery as an institution created 
and administered by the local laws of certain states in the 
Union. I now proceed to another topic. 

Il. Powers and Duties of the Federal Government tn rela- 
tion to enemies of the United States. 

The men who formed the Constitution, and the people who 
adopted it, had just emerged from a seven years’ war, on their 
own soil, with one of the most powerful nations of the old 
world, a war which was at the same time a civil war. Expe- 
rience had taught them the needfulness of such a government 
as would have ample power to prosecute any future war against 
the enemies of the United States. Experience had taught 
them, too, that, by the necessity of the case, war, and especial- 
ly civil war, invests a government with powers for the defense 
of liberty which cannot be wielded in time of peace without 
implying the loss of liberty. The Continental Congress, with 
no formal grant of powers from the several states, had placed 
itself at the head of the nation in its conflict for existence, had 
made the Declaration of Independence, had raised armies in 
the name of the Union, had issued bills of credit with no other 
basis than requisitions on the states for money which the states 
might pay or refuse to pay at their discretion, had invested 
their commander-in-chief with almost dictatorial powers, had 
sent forth embassies and negotiated treaties, had conducted the 
war to a successful termination, and having lost by that great 
success, the powers which every government that conducts a 
war must wield against the enemies of the nation, it had be- 
come too weak for the easier functions of government in time 
of peace. A new government was to be instituted for the na- 
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tion ; and the experienced statesmen in the convention well knew 
that if they could institute a government which should perform 
its functions steadily and efficiently, and without danger to lib- 
erty, in times of peace, and which should be entrusted with 
the duty and the power of the national self-defense, war, 
whenever it might arise, would invest that government with 
all power against the enemies of the United States. The Con- 
stitution formed by their wisdom takes certain powers from the 
several states and gives them to the Union. It entrusts the 
exercise of those powers to a national government, distributing 
them according to their nature, some to Congress, some to the 
President, and some to the courts which Congress is required 
to institute. It carefully reserves certain rights to the several 
states and to the people; it provides for justice to “foreign 
states, citizens or subjects ;” but it takes no care to protect the 
enemies of the United States against the government which it 
establishes. Enemies at war with the United States have no 
rights other than those which are theirs by the law of nations 
and the laws of war. The Constitution has no occasion to pro- 
vide for enemies at war with the Union anything else than a 
speedy and effectual destruction. The idea that declared ene- 
mies, waging war upon the Union, have rights under the Consti- 
tution, is too preposterous to be entertained. We have only to 
inquire how the duty of destroying and subjugating the ene- 
mies of the United States, and the powers necessary to that 
end, are divided between Congress and the President. 

1. Powers and Duties of Congress. 

Looking into the Constitution, I find that Congress, as the 
legislative power of the nation, is to prepare and supply, at its 
own discretion, all the means and machinery of war, and is, 
therefore, invested with an almost unlimited power of taxation 
“to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States ;” that it is “to raise and 
support armies ;” that it is “to provide and maintain a navy ;” 
that it is “to makes rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces ;” that it is “to provide for call- 
ing forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections and repel invasions ;” and that it is “ to provide 
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for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the ser- 
vice of the United States.” In addition to all this, Congress is 
invested with the power of declaring war and of legalizing 
other measures of hostility; so that no war shall be lawful 
which is not recognized as such by the legislative power of the 
Union. 

2. Powers and Duties of the President. 

The Constitution creates one office never known before in 
the Union, and designates it by a title unknown till then in 
history. A Congress of the United States had been in exist- 
ence for half a generation; and the idea of governing the 
Union by a Congress was familiar to the people. During the 
revolutionary conflict, all the powers of goverment (so far as 
there was any government of the Union) were exercised by 
Congress without any other warrant than the fact that the 
United States were at war with a powerful enemy invading 
the country from abroad, and with enemies at home who were 
often rising in arms and always ready to help the invaders. 
Experience had shown the inconveniences and the incurable 
weakness of such a government. Accordingly, the Congress un- 
der the Constitution is a very different.thing from what the Con- 
tinental Congress had been. The difference is not merely that 
Congress, as now constituted, consists of two houses, the States 
being represented equally in one and proportionately in the 
other, and the members voting in both as individuals and not by 
States; it is also, and chiefly, that the Constitutional Congress 
is invested with the legislative power of the Union and 
with hardly any other power. The power of inquiry in order 
to the ascertainment of facts, is incidental to the power of 
legislation. The power of impeachment by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and removal from office by the Senate, and the 
power of electing a President by a peculiar method in case of 
a failure on the part of the electoral colleges, are instances of a 
power not strictly legislative yet properly entrusted to the legis- 
lative body. But with these exceptions, Congress, under the 
Constitution, has no power other than the power of making 
laws, and, as incident thereto, the power of inquiry. Instead 
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of governing the Union, as the old Congress attempted to do, 
our Congress is entrusted with a very different class of func- 
tions. By its power of making laws, of taxation, of granting 
or withholding supplies, of specific appropriation, of inquest, 
and of impeachment, as well as by its power of declaring war, 
it is a check upon the government, but it does not govern. 
The power of governing the Union, as distinguished from the 
power of making laws on the one hand, and from the power of 
trying and deciding “cases in law and equity” on the other 
hand, is entrusted to an officer with a new title, the “ President 
of the United States.” In him is vested by the Constitution 
“the executive power”—not simply the power of executing 
the orders of Congress like a sergeant-at-arms, nor simply the 
power of carrying into effect like a marshal the sentences of 
the courts, but the power of executing the functions of what is 
properly government. The President is the prime minister of 
the national sovereignty, the responsible head of the entire ad- 
ministration. The present inquiry has nothing to do with his 
powers in time of peace. It relates only to his powers against 
the enemies of the United States in time of war. 

(1.) If Congress has performed its constitutional duty in the 
way of legislation, there is an army and a navy, and provision 
has been made for their support and efficiency ; regulations 
have been established for their government by proper cfticers 
and tor the punishment of ‘offenses against military discipline ; 
provision has been made for organizing, arming, and training 
by a uniform discipline, just that portion of the population 
which may be required as a militia; and there are laws by which 
the militia, or any part of it, may be called forth in an emer- 
geney “to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions.” Of all that foree—the army, the 
navy, and the militia called into the service of the Union—the 
President is “commander-in-chief.” This is the trust which 
was committed to Washington in the war for independence. 
He held the command over the continental army raised by 
Congress, and over all bodies of militia called into the service 
of the Union. Whatever powers were wielded by him in that 
command, against the enemies of the United States, under the 
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law of nations and the laws of war, are the powers which the 
Constitution requires the President to use for the destruction 
and subjugation of the enemies of the United States, whenever 
war has been legalized by Congress. But there is one very 
important difference. Washington was commander-in-chief 
by virtue of a commission from Congress delegating to him 
powers which they had assumed as belonging to them. The 
President is commander-in-chief by the fiat of the Constitu- 
tion. The Continental Congress was in fact commander over 
Washington, who received his orders as well as his commission 
from that higher authority. The President has no superior 
but in the sovereignty by whose will the Constitution was or- 
dained and established, and of whose will it is, till duly 
changed, the highest expression. Congress declares war; the 
President makes war. 

(2.) If Congress has performed its duty of making provision 
for an organized and trained militia, and for calling forth that 
militia in an emergency, the President, in case of a combina- 
tion to resist the laws of the Union, has power to “ take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed,” and in case of an insur- 
rection or invasion, he has power to act at once with warlike 
force against the enemies of the United States without waiting 
for Congress to be assembled. Against invaders from abroad 
or traitors in arms at home, he has power to use immediately 
all measures of destruction or subjugation not contrary to the 
law of nations and the laws of war. 

(3.) The President has power, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, given in a two-thirds vote, to negotiate and con- 
clude a treaty with the enemies of the United States, imposing 
upon them such terms as victory shall have enabled him to dic- 
tate, or submitting to such terms as “ the fortune of war” shall 
have compelled him to accept. Thesame treaty-making power 
which acquired, as the result of conquest, California and New 
Mexico, and which carried the western boundary of Texas 
to the Rio Grande, is competent to make peace with any hos- 
tile power recognized or unrecognized before, and to purchase 
that peace by any cession of territory, or any national humilia- 
tion, which disaster and defeat on our part shall have made in- 
evitable. A treaty made “under the authority of the United 
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States ”—though it cedes the political liberty of the states 
and the independence of the nation—is “the supreme law of 
the land,” and can be set aside only by renewing the war. 
While the Constitution has unequivocally ordained that in our 
government, the President, acting by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall be the depositary of the treaty- 
making power, it imposes no limitation on the exercise of that 
power. Norissuch a limitation really possible. The constitu- 
tion of Mexico expressly denied to its government the power of 
ceding any portion of the national territory ; but what did that 
prohibition avail against necessity? Was the treaty invalid by 
which Mexico purchased peace with the United States? Is the 
title worthless by which we hold the vast and rich territory 
ceded to us in that treaty? In the nature of the case every 
government that can wage war must have a power of making 
peace on such terms as a victorious enemy may dictate, and that 
power of making peace can have no limit. 

3. Codperation of Congress and the President. 

The state of war is legalized by act of Congress. Men, 
money, ships, fortresses, all the means of war, are placed at the 
disposal of the President by acts of Congress. ‘ Rules con- 
cerning captures on land and water” may be made by Con- 
gress. A President may be ambitious of conquest; he may 
have a passion for wielding the powers with which a state of 
war invests him, but which pass from him when peace returns; 
he may desire to enrich himself or his friends and dependents 
with property captured in war; he may entertain designs 
against the ends for which the Constitution was ordained. But 
he can do nothing without the codperation of Congress, and he 
cannot infringe the prerogatives of that body without exposing 
himself to impeachment and removal. Congress, on the other 
hand, is limited and checked by the powers vested in the Pres- 
ident. It may declare war; but it cannot make peace. It 
may impose taxes and make appropriations for warlike pur- 
poses; it may authorize the raising of armies by voluntary en- 
listment or by drafting ; but it cannot organize a regiment nor 
set a squadron in the field. It may define the rank, duties, 
and emoluments of all officers subordinate to the commander- 
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in-chief; but every officer from the lieutenant-general down- 
ward, must be nominated, and (with the advice and consent of 
the Senate) commissioned by the Presiaent. Congress depends 
on the President for an earnest and efficient prosecution of the 
war which it declares, as really as the President depends on 
Congress for men and the material means of war. 

To sum up this analysis of the powers and duties of the Fed- 
eral Government in relation to the enemies of the United 
States, I may say that, in a state of war, recognized as such by 
Congress, the Government has power to employ the entire re- 
sources of the country against the enemies of the country, and its 
power in that respect is limited only by laws higher than the 
Constitution and independent of it. Congress having legalized 
the war, and having provided the men and means, it becomes 
the constitutional right and duty of the President to use every 
legitimate method and expedient of war for the purpose of dis- 
tressing, weakening, destroying, and subduing the enemies of 
the United States. If there be any such expedient which he 
persistently refuses to employ, when he knows that in a mili- 
tary point of view it is essential to the early and prosperous 
termination of the war, he is unfaithful to his office. If he can 
weaken and embarrass the enemy by inviting any portion of 
the population under their control to renounce all subjection 
to that hostile power, and by promising them protection and 
liberty, it is not only his right but his duty to do so. If those 
enemies of the United States have under their control millions 
of slaves whose reluctant labor, though far less productive than 
the labor of freemen, is to them “ the sinews of war,” he cannot 
reasonably regard those slaves as anything else than a population 
oppressed by the power with which he is waging war for his 
country; nor can he, without conspicuous unfaithfulness in his 
high office, refuse to alienate them from the service of that hos- 
tile power by giving them every reasonable assurance needful 
to that end. 

But you seem to think that the powers of the President, in 
the prosecution of the present war, are limited by the fact that 
the enemies with whom we have to do are traitors and rebels, 
and are liable in law to the penalties of treason, You main- 
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tain, if I understand you, that, in this conflict, the United 
States have not the rights which, by the law of nations and the 
laws of war, belong to a belligerent power; and that we can 
not claim those rights without conceding them at the same 
time to the other party. The question, then, arises, whether 
there is anything in the Constitution, or in that law of nations 
which it presupposes, that should restrain the President from 
using, for the conquest of this rebellion, the powers with which 
he is invested against the enemies of the United States. 

Ill. Powers and duties of the President in a war with 
traitors, 

You have suggested (unintentionally, I presume) a distine- 
tion between the present conflict with a huge rebellion, and the 
process of suppressing a mere insurrection. To avoid admit- 
ting that the United States are really at war, you speak of 
“the right to suppress an insurrection by forcible means, 
which means, from the magnitude of the rebellion, have as- 
sumed the proportions of war.” Let me ask your attention to 
the distinction which these words suggest, but which you 
seem to have overlooked. The dictionary says of “ insur- 
rection,” (I quote from Webster’s quarto, first edition), “ It 
differs from rebellion, for the latter expresses a revolt, or an at- 
tempt to overthrow the government, to establish a different 
one, or to place the country under another jurisdiction.” Un- 
der the word “ rebellion,” it says, “ Among the Romans, rebel- 
lion was originally a revolt or open resistance to their govern- 
ment among nations that had been subdued in war ;” and its 
first definition of the word is, “An open and avowed re- 
nunciation of the authority of the government to which 
one owes allegiance; or the taking of arms traitorously 
to resist the authority of lawful government; revolt.” The 
idea of rebellion includes the idea of insurrection, but there 
may be an insurrection which is not rebellion. This thing 
with which we have to do at present is more than a mere 
insurrection. It is in the strict sense—and I might even 
say in the old Roman sense—a rebellion on the largest scale. 
South Carolina, for instance, was conquered from the British by 
the United States in the war of independence ; and, instead of 
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being held as a conquered province, was permitted to become 
an equal State in the Union. That State, as represented and 
controlled by its municipal authorities, has now rebelled, or 
made waragain. Louisiana and Arkansas were acquired by the 
equally legitimate method of purchase, and they, in like manner, 
have revolted and made war against the nation with which they 
were incorporated. So of all the States which are commonly 
spoken of as having seceded from the Union,—each of them, 
is represented by its own local government, has revolted. It 
s not astrict use of language to speak of this great revolutionary 
attempt as a mere insurrection. This isnot a tumultuous upri- 
sing, like the Shays insurrection in Massachusetts, or the whis- 
ky insurrection in Pennsylvania, or the Nat Turner insurrec- 
tion in Virginia; it is a rebellion of local governments, and of 
the provinces governed by them, against the established and 
legitimate government of the nation. The distinction is an 
important one. Where there is a mob that cannot be dispersed 
by a constable or a squad of policemen, the magistrate may 
‘all for military aid; but the quelling of a mob by military 
force, even though it be necessary to fire upon the rioters, is 
not war. The tumult may become an insurrection; disorder- 
ly hordes of men may undertake to obtain by force a change 
of laws or a change of government; and a greater and bloodier 
demonstration of power may be necessary to the restoration of 
order, but the suppression of a mere insurrection is not war. 
When the insurrection becomes a revolt, when the local author- 
ities lead and control the movement, when armies instead of 
mobs assail the imperial or national power, when a usurping 
government is organized and is claiming recognition, the move- 
ment is more than an insurrection—it is a rebellion, and rebel- 
lion is war. 

I say, then, that what “we, the people of the United States,” 
have on hand just now, is the conquest of a rebellion. We 
are not dealing with a riot, nor with a mere insurrection of a 
rabble. We are in the midst of a civil war, the greatest that 
the world has ever seen. Almost the entire territory of eleven 
States has been occupied, and the population subjugated by a 
great military force, and what we have to do is to regain by 
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conquest what we have temporarily lost, and to liberate those 
of our countrymen whose submission to the intrusive and 
usurping power is so far involuntary as to be excusable. Accord- 
ingly this conflict has been recognized as war by the supreme 
authority of the nation, as well as by the foreign powers that 
have proclaimed their neutrality. You quote, for another 
purpose, the manifesto in which Congress announced to the na- 
tion and to the world the purposes for which the struggle is to be 
maintained on our part. I mean the resolution of July, 1861, 
which I take leave to transcribe as conclusive on the question 
whether we are really at war. 

** Resolved, That the present deplorable crvit war has been forced upon the coun- 
try by the disunionists of the Southern States, now in arms against the constitution 
al Government, and in arms around the capitol; that in this national emergency, 
Congress, banishing all feelings of passion or resentment, will recollect only its 
duty to the whole country; that this war is not waged on their part in any spirit 
of oppression, or for any purpose of conquest or subjugation, or purpose of over- 
throwing or interfering with the rights or established institutions of those States, 
but to defend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitution and to preserve the 
Union, with all the dignity, equality and rights of the several States unimpaired ; 
and that as soon as these objects are accomplished the war ought to cease.” 


Can anybody who reads the manifesto, be at a loss to decide 
whether the conflict with the great rebellion is really, in the 
estimation of the government, war, or only something less than 
war? Can anybody doubt whether our generals on the land, 
our admirals on the sea, and the constitutional commander-in- 
chief of our army and navy are really invested with all bellig- 
erent rights against these belligerent enemies of the United 
States ? 

You are quite correct in imputing to me the opinion that in 
this war “the government has all the rights of a belligerent 
which would be recognized by the law of nations in a foreign 
war.” You are equally correct in saying that “practically 
there cannot be a war in which there is only one belligerent.” 
But I am compelled to pause over your opinion when you 
“think it may safely be asserted that there is no war, foreign 
or domestic, in which one of the parties is entitled to all the 
rights of a belligerent, as recognized by the law of nations, un- 
Jess the other party is also entitled to the same rights.” While 
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I admit the safety of your assertion in its most obvious sense, 
I am constrained to pause over it in the suspicion that there is 
something equivocal and misleading in your use of the word 
“right.” My suspicion grows when I find you proceeding to 
say, “If we claim all these rights we must concede them to the 
Confederates,” and arguing that if we recognize the rebels as 
actually making war upon us, and if we deal with them accord- 
ing to the laws of war, we virtually acknowledge that they 
are no longer liable to punishment by the civil authorities for 
the crime of levying war against the United States. That I 
may be sure of doing you no injustice, I transcribe your lan- 


guage. 


“There may be an insurrection, and the Government may seek to assert its 
authority by force, in which neither party is entitled to the rights of a belliger- 
. ent. The two parties might be, as they are in this case, belligerents so far as 
certain foreign nations are concerned, because of the recognition by such nations 
of the insurgents as a belligerent party. But as between themselves, however 
grave the proportions of the contest, their status is as to each other, that of the 
preceding lawful authority asserting itself, on the one hand, and rebels attempting 
to produce reyoluticn on the other, and all acts of active hostility on the part of 
the rebels would be treason, and punishable accordingly. But when the Govern- 
ment itself, instead of pursuing its attempt to subdue the rebellion, assumes to it- 
self the character of a belligerent, the rebels are the other belligerent, and there 
can be no new treason, subsequently, on the part of those who before were trait- 
ors. The acts of Congress for the punishment of treason by confiscation, éc., 
could no longer apply to subsequent acts, as between belligerents there can be no 
treason in acts of hostility. 

“If the United States may exercise all the rights of a belligerent in the terri- 
tory of a State which has rejected the Constitution and made war upon the Union, 
they may conquer the State, without doubt, and after the conquest treat it as a 
territory, and change its laws. And so, on the other hand, the State which has 
rejected the Constitution may, if it can, not only conquer the United States, 
(which is undoubtedly true, even if the case were one of mere insurrection), but 
in the attempt so to do, such State would only be exercising the lawful rights of 
the other belligerent, and if the attempt should fail, those concerned in it would 
only be subject to the common Jaws of warfare. The late incursion into Mary- 
land was, on your position, lawful war, and no laws of the United States were 
broken by the forces concerned in it, so as to subject them to penalties. There 
are authorities which tend to support these positions, unless they are rejected as 
‘law logic.’” 


Before I proceed to the consideration of your authorities, al- 
low me to say, with all respect, that if you are not amusing 
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yourself by practicing on me a little of that verbal or logical 
legerdemain which Coleridge calls “logodedaly,” you are im- 
posing upon yourself by not observing with sufficient exact- 
ness the meaning of the words you use. It is necessary for 
me to unravel, if I can, the network of sophisms in which your 
argument would ensnare me. A few simple statements may 
be sufficient for that purpose. 

1. Nothing is more obvious than that there are belligerents 
wherever there is war, and that wherever there is one bellig- 
erent there are two. 

2. The recognition of a war as a matter of fact, and the 
consequent recognition of the parties to that war as belliger- 
ents, and as having in relation to each other, and in relation to 
the world, all the rights which modern civilization concedes to 
the parties in a war, is a very different thing from recognizing 
those two parties as independent sovereignties. The European 
powers have recognized the present conflict in our country as 
a war, and have therefore recognized the parties as belligerent, 
but in so doing, they have not recognized the pretended Con- 
federacy as a sovereign power, nor the war as anything else 
than a great rebellion against the sovereignty of the United 
States. 

3. Wherever there is a war, all the belligerent rights of the 
belligerent parties may be acknowledged without implying any 
concession or any assumption in regard to the rightfulness of 
the war itself, or in regard to the conclusion and consequences 
of the war. In such an acknowledgment, whether by neutrals 
toward the parties, or by the parties toward each other, noth- 
ing is acknowledged but the fact that the conflict is war, to be 
conducted in conformity with the usages of the civilized world. 
The war may be on one side, or on both sides, flagitious in its 
origin—it may be an unprovoked invasion for purposes of con- 
quest or an unprovoked rebellion against an established and be- 
neficent government, but be it ever so wicked in its origin, and be 
the question at issue what it may, the recognition of it as a war, 
and of the parties as belligerents, implies nothing more than 
that, while the war lasts, the accepted laws of war—including 
the rules which define the rights of neutrals and the rules 
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which define the rights of the parties belligerent—are to be 
respected on all sides. The laws of war relate to nothing but 
the manner of carrying on the war. 

4. Your statement that “the late incursion into Maryland 
was, on [my] position, lawful war,” and that “no laws of the 
United States were broken by the forces concerned in it, so as 
to subject them to penalties,” may serve to illustrate the con- 
fusion of your argument. Judged by the laws of war, the late 
incursion of the rebels into Maryland was “ lawful ”’—a lawful 
measure of hostility, as lawful as the operations of General 
McClellan in the Virginian peninsula. The battle of Antietam 
was as lawfully fought by the rebels as the battle of Bull Run 
or any other battle of the war. But with the question wheth- 
er the war itself is lawful on the part of those whom you call 
the Confederates, the laws of war have no concern. If the acts 
in which the war began—the pretended ordinances of secession, 
the furtive or violent seizure of the national property, the pro- 
tracted siege of Fort Sumter, ending in the bombardment and 
capture of that fortress—were in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which is the supreme law of the land, 
or if they were in accordance with that higher law by which 
insurrection and revolutionary violence must be justified or 
condemned, then the whole war is lawful on their part, and the 
lawfulness of the whole includes the lawfulness of every por- 
tion, excepting only those atrocities which are contrary to the 
usages of civilized races and which are to be punished by mili- 
tary retaliation. 

5. Not only has our National Government recognized this 
conflict expressly as a war, but it has in almost every other way 
recognized the rebels as a belligerent party, and its own obli- 
gation to conduct the conflict in accordance with the laws of 
war. Ifas any privateer, captured on the high seas, under the 
rebel flag, been hanged for piracy? Of the tens of thous- 
ands of rebels taken in arms against the United States, has 
any one been hanged for treason, or tried, or even arraigned 
before any civil tribunal for an offense against the laws ¢ 
What one rule or principle is there in the system known as the 
laws of war, which our Government does not recognize as 
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binding on the parties in this civil war, and on itself as one of 
the parties? 

6. The question to be determined by this war is just the 
question which you say is conceded by acknowledging that it 
is a war, and that the parties to it are belligerent parties. 
The question to be determined is whether the pretended ordi- 
nances of secession are Jawful—whether the so-called seceding 
States are in fact an independent sovereignty. All civil pro- 
cess against the traitors as we call them—all arraignment 
of them before the tribunals of civil justice—must wait till 
that question shall have been determined by the arbitrament 
of battle. If the war shall terminate in the conquest of the 
rebellion, then, as soon as the authority of the Constitution 
and laws shall have been completely established over those who 
have made war upon their country, the laws of war and the 
rights of belligerents will have nothing to do with the sequel. 
When that result shall have been attained, the lawyers may 
sing Cedant arma togw, and may rejoice in the prospect of 
trials for treason and of infinite litigation. If the war shall 
terminate otherwise, the civil tribunals will have no opportu- 
nity of dispensing justice to any of the traitors; for, the great 
treason having prospered, it will cease to be treason before the 
law. 

Let it not shock your love of justice or your patriotism, if 
I add that ever since this war was recognized as war by the 
Government and the people, and by neutral powers, I have 
not expected that in any event the traitors will suffer the 
penalty of death, simply for their treason, under the sentence 
of any civil tribunal. The time has been when kings were 
brought to the scaffold for treason against their subjects, and 
when the leaders of an unsuccessful but well sustained revolt — 
against a government were subjected to the indignity of dying 
under the hands-of the executioner. But such things are out 
of fashion at present; and though John Brown was hanged 
because his insurrection, being preposterously ill-prepared, was 
a failure from the outset, Jefferson Davis may escape the halter 
for the very reason that his stupendous crime has come so near 
to a complete success. Of the rebel leaders wh> may survive 
the war, some will effect their escape to countries where the 
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saving Clause for political offenders, in treaties of extradition, 
will be their protection; others may be captured, tried, con- 
victed, sentenced, and their sentence be commuted by execu- 
tive clemency; but none will be hanged save those who may be 
hanged by the well known summary process of southern indig- 
nation, and those who, in imitation of conspicuous examples 
from the Scriptures, may hang themselves. Yet nothing but a 
national act of amnesty will make it safe for any one of them 
to remain in the country for a day after the war shall have 
ended in a final victory for the Union. 

I come now to the consideration of the authorities which you 
adduce in support of your position that, as against the rebel- 
lion, the United States have not the rights of a belligerent. 
Your first citation is from Gen. Halleck’s chapter on the “ dif- 
ferent kinds of war.” That I may do you no injustice, I tran- 
scribe the entire passage as quoted by you, and that I may do 
no injustice to the author, I transcribe it with its context. 

“$9. Civil wars are those which result from hostile operations carried on be- 
tween different parts of the same state, as the wars of the roses in England, of 
the league in France, of the Guelphs and Ghibelines in Italy, and of the factions 
in Mexico and South America. Wars of insurrection and revolution are in one 
sense civil wars, but this term is more usually applied to those contests which 
are waged between rival families or factions, for party ascendency in a state, ra- 
ther than for its dismemberment, or for a radical change in its government, Each 
party, in such cases, is usually entitled to the rights of war as against the other, 
and also, with respect to neutrals. Mere rebellions, however, are considered as 
exceptions to this rule, as every government treats those who rebel against its 
authority according to its own municipal laws, and without regard to the general 
rules of war which international jurisprudence established between sovereign 
states. As is shown elsewhere, every neutral state, in such a contest, must de- 
termine when it will consider a party in a rebellion, insurrection, revolution, or 
civil war, entitled to the rights of a belligerent in its international relations.” 
Halleck, International Law and Laws of War, (San Francisco, 1861), pp. 332, 
333, 

Your quotation omits the first of the foregoing sentences, 
and the last; and you mark as specially significant the words, 
“ Mere rebellions, however, are considered as exceptions to this 
rule, as every government treats those who rebel against its au- 
thority according to its own municipal laws.” You expect 
me to accept this clause as proof, that in Gen. Halleck’s opin- 
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ion, the United States are not entitled to the rights of war 
against the Confederates, so called. Let us see how. your au- 
thority bears upon your position. 

The first question is, what does your author mean by “mere 
rebellion?” In this section of his chapter on different kinds 
of wars, he is defining “civil wars,” and distinguishing them 
from “wars of insurrection and revolution” which he has de- 
fined in a preceding section. He has already said : 

“85. Wars of insurrection, and of revolution, are generally those undertaken 
to gain, or to regain, the liberty or independence of the party or state which un- 
dertakes them, as was the case with the Americans in 1776, against England. * 
* a A war of revolution is generally undertaken for the dismember- 
ment of a state, by a separation of one of its parts, or fur the overthrow and rad- 
ical change of the government; while an insurrectionary war is sometimes waged 
for a very different purpose. Both, however, have respect to the internal affairs 
of the state rather than to its external relations. They are, therefore, in one 


sense civil wars, and are governed by the same general rules which are applied 
to that class of wars.” J/alleck, p. 331. 


In the light of these definitions there is no doubt into what 
class Gen. Halleck puts the war in which he is at this moment 
acting so conspicuous a part. Congress, in its manifesto, calls 
this a civil war, and so it is in the popular use of words; but 
his definition makes it a “ war of revolution,” of which he says 
that “each party in such cases is usually entitled to the rights 
of war as against each other, and also with respect to neutrals.” 
This war then has far outgrown the dimensions of what he 
means by a “mere rebellion.” Think you that he regards him- 
self as holding his high command in a war which is conducted 
“without regard to the general rules of war which internation- 
al jurisprudence establishes between sovereign states?” The 
war with John Brown was conducted in that fashion. He and 
his followers were not allowed to surrender themselves as pris- 
oners of war. As soon as they were caught by the military 
power of the United States, they were delivered over to the 
civil power of Virginia to be tried without waiting for their 
wounds to heal, and to be hanged without mercy. That was 
what Gen. Halleck means by a “mere rebellion.” 

Perhaps his use of the word rebellion in this instance is not 
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perfectly accurate. I find however, in another passage to which 
I shall presently refer, a clear statement of the distinction 
which he makes between a mere rebellion, and a war of insur- 
rection or revolution, or a civil war in the more limited sense. 
Every civil war, in the largest sense, is called a rebellion by 
the party which sustains the existing government. The chron- 
ic civil war in China is a rebellion. The war which the En- 
glish nation as represented in parliament waged against their 
forsworn king, is commonly spoken of in English history as 
“the great rebellion.” The war in which the thirteen Anglo- 
American colonies achieved their independence, was, in all 
British opinion, a mere rebellion till its success had made it a 
completed revolution. So the United States to-day are strug- 
gling to vanquish a rebellion, but the conflict is nevertheless a 
“civil war,” a “war of insurrection and revolution,” as defined 
by your author, and therefore a war to be conducted in con- 
formity with the recognized laws of war. , 
Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, that we are 
dealing with a “mere rebellion,” in Gen. Halleck’s meaning ; 
and that this is therefore one of the wars in which the rule 
that “each party is entitled to the rights of war as against the 
other” may be disregarded,—the next question is whether 
your author means to say that, in a conflict with rebellion, 
neither party is entitled to the rights of war as against the 
other. Does the learned as well as gallant soldier, evidently 
writing with a sagacious anticipation of events, intend to 
limit, or to extend, the right of an established government to 
defend itself against rebellion? When he says that “ mere re- 
bellions” are an exception to the rule which concedes belliger- 
ent rights to both parties in a war of insurrection and revoln- 
tion, does he mean that an established government has no 
more right to wage war against a mere rebellion, than the 
mere rebellion has to make war against the Government ? 
Does he mean what you would have me think he means, 
namely, that, in a conflict with a mere rebellion, there are 
some measures and methods of hostility, not inconsistent with 
the rules and usages of civilized war, which the Government 
inay not employ, if necessary, to effect a speedy and complete 
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suppression of the rebellion? The question answers itself on a 
mere inspection of the passage in its connection with the 
author’s argument. What Gen. Halleck means is obviously 
that in such a conflict the Government has all the rights which 
military power and military necessity can give, while the 
rebels have none. Poor John Brown thought that if the 
Government of the United States should assume to exerg¢ise 
belligerent rights against him, he must needs have belligerent 
rights against the Government. Was he not mistaken ? 

If you had carefully read the entire chapter on the “ differ- 
ent kinds of wars,” you could not have overlooked another 
section in which your author makes a still more explicit state- 
ment of his opinion on the point in question. It is the section 
in which he incidentally explains what he means by a “ mere 
rebellion ;” and for that reason, as well as for its conclusive- 
ness on the topic of belligerent rights, I transcribe it. 


“$25. A contest by force between different members of the same society or 
state, has sometimes been called a mized war. Grotius regards such a war as 
public on the side of the established authorities, and private on the part of those 
who resist such authorities. Such a contest, on the part of individuals against 
the established Government, may be a mere insurrection or rebellion, and the acts 
of such individual insurgents, or rebels, in resisting or opposing the authority of 
the Government, may, as already stated, be punished according to the municipal 
law which they have violated ; but where the contest assumes the character of a 
public war, as defined and recognized by the law of nations, it is the general 
usage for other states to concede. to both parties the rights of war so far as re- 
gards the law of blockades, of contraband, etc. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that every insurrection or rebellion is by no means a public war, and a state 
which recognizes it as such, does so under the responsibilities which are imposed by 
the laws of international comity. It should also be remarked that, in such cases, 
belligerent rights may be superadded to those of sovereignty, that is, the contending 
parties may exercise belligerent rights with regard to each other and to neutral 
powers, while, at the same time, the established government of the state may exercise 
its rights of sovereignty in punishing by its municipal laws, individuals of the re- 
volting party as rebels and traitors.” pp. 344, 845. 


Your second citation of authority in support of the position 
that we cannot exercise the rights of a belligerent against the 
so-called Confederates, without implying that we thereby re- 
lease them from responsibility to the laws of the United 
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States,—is from Wheaton. The entire paragraph which you 
quote in part, is as follows: 

“A contest by force between independent sovereign states is called a public 
war. If it is declared in form, or duly commenced, it entitles both the belliger- 
ent parties to all the rights of war against each other. The voluntary or posi- 
tive law of nations makes no distinction, in this respect, between a just and an 
unjust war. A war, in form, or duly commenced, is to be considered, as to its 
effeets, as just on both sides, Whatever is permitted by the laws of war to one 
of the belligerent parties, is equally permitted to the other.” Wheaton. le- 
ments of International Law, (Philad., 1846). pp. 842, 348 

If you had taken notice of the fact that the subject of 
Wheaton’s “ Part Fourth,” from which this quotation is made, 
is the “ International rights of sta¢es in their hostile relations,” 
and that in the dialect of international law, our country is one 
state and not many, surely you could not have thought of 
citing this passage as having any relation to the question 
whether citizens of the United States, having made war upon 
their country, and being responsible to the military power as 
recognized belligerents, are therefore exempted from all re- 
sponsibility to the civil power as traitors and criminals. I 
vannot see that in this passage, or in any other, Wheaton 
makes any allusion to that question. He does, indeed, refer, in 
the next paragraph, to the definition given by Grotius, of a 
civil war as “ public on the side of the established government, 
and private on the part of the people resisting its authority ;’— 
the very definition by which the most uncompromising enemy 
of the pretended right of secession would naturally describe 
the nature of the civil war now raging in this country—a pub- 
lie war on the side of the established Government, a private 
war, like any filibustering expedition, on the part of the so- 
called Confederates. “ But,” he adds, “the general usage of 
nations regards such a war as entitling both the contending 
parties to all the rights of war as against each other, and 
even as respects neutral nations.” What else is this than the 
identical position which I assumed, and which you have under- 
taken to controvert? Your position that if the people of the 
United States have all the rights of a belligerent against the 
rebels and in the region occupied by the rebellion, they cannot 
at the same time have those rights of sovereignty over the 
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whole area of the Union which are the subject matter of the 
war,—is a position which, so far as I can discover, Wheaton 
seems never to have thought of. 

Let me now illustrate, by a parallel case, my view of what 
our rights are, as a belligerent power, in the territory now 
occupied by our enemies. What if the pretended act or ordi- 
nance of secession in each of the rebel states had been imme- 
diately followed by a similar act or ordinance of accession to 
the French empire? What if the whole scheme from the first, 
instead of being a conspiracy for the establishment of an inde- 
pendent and rival confederacy within the acknowledged area 
of the United States, had been a conspiracy to bring half of 
our country under the scepter of a foreign potentate? What 
if ‘the traitors who seized forts, arsenals, mint, and custom- 
houses, in the name and for the use of the Confederate States 
of America, had done that thing in the name and for the use 
of Napoleon III.? What if the French tricolor were now fly- 
ing wherever the flag of the rebellion is displayed upon our 
soil? What if Jefferson Davis, instead of styling himself 
* President of the Confederate States,” were ruling at Rich- 
mond as the representative of the imperial power at Paris ? 
In such a case the conflict would be, unquestionably, on both 
sides, a public war, “a contest by force between independent 
sovereign states:” and it would “entitle both the belligerent 
parties to all the rights of war against each other.” My posi- 
tion is, that whatever our belligerent rights would be in such 
a case, those are our belligerent rights today. In such a case 
the necessities of war would compel us, as the necessities of 
war in the present case have compelled us, to recognize cap- 
tured traitors, while the war lasts, as prisoners of war to be 
exchanged or paroled instead of being indicted in the civil 
‘courts and hanged for their treason. If, in such a case, the ex- 
pulsion of the foreign flag and the foreign power, and the con- 
sequent termination of the war, would be followed by the re- 
establishment of the constituted civil authorities ; and if every 
‘citizen who has “levied war against the United States,” or 
has “adhered to their enemies, giving them aid or comfort,” 
would thereupon find himself liable to an indictment for 
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treason and to punishment by the civil power unless protected 
by an act of amnesty; then the same state of things will 
ensue upon the successful termination of this war. And if, in 
the case supposed, our Government, as a belligerent power, 
would have a right to use, within the territory occupied by 
the enemy, all measures of hostility, not excepting a procla- 
mation of freedom to the slaves and the raising of an army of 
freedmen, if necessary to the speediest and most effectual ter- 
mination of the war,—then, in the present case, our Govern- 
ment, as a belligerent power, has the same right. 

What, now, is the bearing of your authorities on my posi- 
tion and on yours? The quotations you make may serve to 
throw a little learned dust into the eyes of unwary readers, 
and they may help the logical juggle by which one thing is 
adroitly shuffled into the place of another without awakening 
any suspicion in credulous souls; they may be available for 
the purpose of making “them that are unlearned and un- 
stable” believe that black is white, and the wrong the better 
reason ; but, on a careful examination, it appears that your 
authorities expressly testify to my position, and that concern- 
ing yours they say nothing. I do not reject your authorities 
as “law logic.” Sometimes it happens that the “law logic” is 
in the misapplication and misinterpretation of quotations from 
authorities. It occurs to me as not improbable that in the 
present instance you have been wronged by some clerk or pu- 
pil employed to make the needful citations. There is nothing 
disrespectful in such a supposition. Marshall, as I have heard, 
having determined what the law ought to be in a given case, 
was wont to depend on Story for the citations which were to 
prove what the law was. So Webster is said to have devolved 
upon his junior associates, in the trial of a case, the labor of 
hunting for authorities. 

One of your letters (the fourth) assails my statement that 
“the territory held by the rebels must be recognized as hostile 
territory to be conquered and reannexed ;” and that the work 
which we have now in hand is “the earnest reality of war to 
crush a powerful and desperate enemy—to regain by conquest 
a wide territory which has been wrested from the people of the 
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United States to whom it rightfully belongs—to establish the 
Constitution and the laws of the Union in regions over which, 
at present, they have no more sway or force than they have in 
Patagonia.” I will not dispute with you about the sense in 
which the territory in question “rightfully belongs” to the 
people of the United States; for, on that point, I do not see 
that you have really raised any doubt, and my meaning, I am 
sure, was sufficiently intelligible from the first. In whatever 
sense the territory included within the boundaries of Massa- 
chusetts or of Iowa belongs to the people of the United States, 
in that sense the territory included within the boundaries of 
Virginia or of Arkansas belongs of right to the people of the 
United States ; and that is enough for the purpose of my argu- 
ment. What you deny is, in your own words, “that any part 
of this territory has been wrested from the people of the 
United States.” You say, 


“T maintain that there never has been a time since the rebellion commenced 
when the territory has not belonged to the United States in as full and ample a 
manner at it did before that period; that there has not been any time when the 
jurisdiction of the United States, political and legal, has not been as ample as it 
was before the first act of secession was passed, nor any time since when the laws 
of the United States have not been in force throughout the territory, precisely as 
they were prior to the insurrection; although, by reason of a treasonable and 
forcible opposition to their execution, the actual enforcement of them has been 
cbstructed and prevented.” 

Now in all this you strangely confound the very obvious dif- 
ference between what is true in law and what is true in fact, 
or, in other words, the difference between what ought to be, 
and what is. Do you teach your pupils that if a client comes 
for legal advice and aid in order to be put in possession of a 
farm which rightfully belongs to him, but which is occupied 
and held by another claimant, he is only to be advised that in- 
asmuch as his title is perfect, he 2s already in possession of the 
farm? In such a case, do you hold that because your client is 
of right the owner of the farm, he has no ground of action, 
and cannot sue for an ejectment? Is it worthy of your pro- 
fessional eminence to build an argument upon such a quibble 
as that the Constitution and laws of the Union are still “in 
force” throughout the area of the rebellion, though there is 
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no “actual enforcement” of them? They are in force, forsooth, 
but they are not put in force! If it comes to quibbles like 
that, please observe more exactly what I really said. Did I 
say that there is any portion of our country where the Consti- 
tution and laws are not in force? What I said was no more 
than what you yourself say when you admit that throughout 
those regions there is no actual enforcement of the laws of the 
Union,—in other words, that “the Constitution and the laws 
of the Union” are to be established “in regions over which, 
at present, they have no more sway or force than they have in 
Patagonia.” 


In other passages you say, by way of inference from the fact 
that the sovereignty of the United States is limited by the re- 
served rights of the several States. 


“Of course there has not been,—there cannot have been, any wresting of the 
territory from the people of the United States, except that the rightful power 
which the United States might and ought to exercise under the Constitution, has 
been subverted, or rather suspended, for the time being, by force, And in that 
view, any reannexation—which by the way is a very inappropriate term—would 
be a restoration, so far as possible, of the state of things existing previous to the 
rebellion. But that would not be a ‘ conquest, and the use of the terms ‘con- 
quest’ and ‘reannexation’ serve to show that you mean something more than 
the mere restoration of the authority of the United States. It is apparent, from 
the whole tenor of your article, that you desire through conquest and reanneza- 
tion, to accomplish something which could not be done by the mere suppression 
of the rebellion,—that is to say, the emancipation of the slaves. * * 

“The fact that conventions of people, in the several [seceding] states, have 
adopted acts of secession, does not wrest the territory within those states from 
the United States. The acts of secession are void, and the sovereignty, jurisdic- 
tion, and authority of the United States remain as before.” * * 

“Do you not know that in thus asserting that the territory has been wrested 
from the people of the United States, and must be regained by conquest, and that 
the war must be waged for emancipation, you not only virtually admit that the 
ordinances of secession had validity, but that you make war upon the resolve of 
Congress, which I have cited above, [the manifesto of July, 1851], and commit a 
kind of petit treason against the ‘great proclamation ?’” 


I have made these extended quotations, partly for the sake 
of saying to you, peremptorily, some things which I would not 
say without putting before your eyes the evidence which 
will justify me in saying them. 

1. The inference which you make from my use of the words 
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“conquest” and “reannexed,” namely, that I “mean something 
more than the mere restoration of the authority of the United 
States,” is without warrant. Not only do I repudiate that in- 
ference as one which was not in my thoughts, but I deny your 
right to make it. 

¥. When you allege that I “desire through conquest and re- 
annexation to accomplish something which could not be done 
by the mere suppression of the rebellion, that is to say, the 
emancipation of the slaves,’—and when you affirm that this 
“is apparent from the whole tenor of [my] Article,” you not 
only misconstrue the whole tenor of my Article, but you do it 
with a violence, for which, I can discover no excuse. That I 
desire the emancipation of the slaves is most true. Wherever 
under God’s heaven a human being is enslaved for no crime or 
fault of his own, my sympathies are with him, and I pray for 
his emancipation. If I did not desire the emancipation of the 
millions of human beings in the United States who are held in 
the lowest condition of bondage, robbed of their labor, sold 
like cattle in the market, subject to every wrong which the in- 
terest, the caprice, the fear, the suspicions, or the lust of an 
owner can inflict, shut out by law and popular hate or fear 
from all means and opportunities of acquiring knowledge, and 
denied even the poor hope of something better for their child- 
ren, I should be “a worm and no man.” If I could believe 
that you, born in New England, distinguished by gifts of na- 
ture, enlightened by education, and trusted and honored by 
your fellow citizens, do not desire the emancipation of the 
slaves, I should feel myself dishonored by any correspondence 
with you. There are those in New England and elsewhere in 
the North, who do not desire the emancipation of the slaves, 
but you will not acknowledge yourself one of them. You 
know who they are, and in your dispassionate moments you 
abhor them. They are the vilest and most unclean of knavish 
politicians, and the most unthinking of their dupes—creatures 
who wear the shape of men, but in whose gross and selfish 
hearts there is no pulse of genuine sympathy with wronged 
and suffering human nature—men, if we may call them s0, 
who would rather give up the Union to dissolution and betray 
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our grand trust of constitutional self-government, than see the 
slaves emancipated. But much as I, in common with yourself 
and all honest men, desire the emancipation of the slaves, you 
wrong me inexcusably when you charge me with desiring to 
accomplish that end by any method of violence distinct from 
and superadded to the suppression of the rebellion and the res- 
toration of the authority of the United States in the territory 
held by the rebel power. The whole tenor of my Article de- 
monstrates to any reader that in my view the proclamation can 
be justified not for one moment on the ground that the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, and the full abolition of slavery, are de- 
sirable in themselves, and devoutly longed for by all generous 
souls; but only on the ground that the offer of freedom to the 
slaves held under the power of the pretended governments in 
the territory occupied by rebels, is a rightful measure of hos- 
tility in this war, and necessary for the suppression of the re- 
beilion, and for restoring the legitimate authority of the United 
States. 

3. When you allege that my views are at variance with the 
resolve of Congress, setting forth the causes and purposes of 
the war, and with the proclamation itself, you allege that for 
which you have no shadow of a warrant. If anything in my 
Article is intelligible, it is that the offer of freedom to the slaves 
now heldin slavery by the declared and implacable enemies of 
the United States is to be regarded uot as the object or purpose 
of the war, but only as a means to the object and purpose an- 
nounced by Congress. Did I not expressly consider and refute 
“the complaint that the proclamation makes no profession of 
hostility to slavery, but emancipates the slaves only because 
emancipation is a necessary measure of hostility against the 
rebels”? What was the argument by which I answered that 
complaint? “The President has no right to emancipate any 
slave on the ground that slavery is wrong, but he has a right 
as commander-in-chief of the army and navy to proclaim the 
emancipation of slaves on the ground that their emancipation 
is necessary as a means of ending the rebellion.” 

4, Yourargument that the territory occupied by the rebel for- 
ces has not been wrested from the people of the United States, 
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and must not be regarded as hostile territory to be conquered and 
reannexed, because if we so regard it we admit the validity of 
the pretended ordinances of secession, is of the same sort with 
your argument, already noticed, that because the laws of the 
United States ouvghtto be respected and obeyed in those regions, 
it is wrong tosay that they have no sway or force there. That 
a great extent of territory, wider than some of the greatest em- 
pires of the old world, has been wrested from the people of the 
United States to whom it righfully belongs, is a notorious mat- 
ter of fact which you undertake to argue out of existence by 
the consideration that it is against the law. As if, when a 
man has been shot down in the stréet before my eyes, and I see 
him laid stark and stiff, 1 must not believe the fact, because 
the assassin had no right to kill him. Could any murderer be 
convicted of his crime, if the fact of the homicide could not 
be asserted without implying an admission that the homicide 
was lawful? The ordinances of secession were unconstitution- 
al, invalid, null and void ab initio ; but the stubborn fact hap- 
pens to be that the territory in question is held and occupied by 
the belligerent enemies of the United States, and must be re- 
covered by feats of arms, (that is, by conquest) before the fact 
and the law will be at one. 

All this remarkable argumentation of yours is employed to 
refute my position that the territory which the belligerent en- 
emies of the United States hold by military strength, is to be 
regarded as hostile territory. But, as it happens, you cite no 
authority in confirmation of yourargument. What does Gen. 
Halleck say on this point ? 


“ Any place, port, town, fortress, or section of country occupied by the en- 
emy, is, for most purposes, regarded in law as-hostile territory so long as such 
occupation is continued, If the place so occupied were previously neutral, or a 
part of our own territory, it is no longer regarded as such, for it would pe absurd 
to suppose that persons who are hostile themselves, or who are under a hostile 
authority, are to exercise the same civil rights as neutrals or citizens in time of 
peace. The relations of the government to a place or territory so occupied or 
situated, are of a military character, and consequently are not regulated by the 
civil laws which are made for the condition of peace. This change of relation, 
or rule of government, does not result from anything in the particular constitu- 
tion or laws, but from the fact of the existence of war, and the hostile occupation 
of the place.” Halleck, pp. 871, 372. 
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Considering your professional deference to authorities, and 
that Gen. Halleck is an authority referred to by yourself, I do 
not see that anything more need be said, just now, on this part 
of the subject. The conclusion seems to be that whatever the 
President, as wielding the military power of the United States, 
might do in Florida, if that State (as we call it) had never 
ceased to be a dependency of the Spanish crown, and if we 
were at war with Spain, just that is what he may do in Florida 
now, and just that is what he may do throughout the territory 
held by the rebels. Every State or portion of a State held by 
the enemies of the United States is hostile territory, and is to 
be recovered from those enemies by the use of every hostile 
measure and expedient, not contrary to the laws of war, that 
may be found needful to the end in view. 

Do you hold that this particular expedient—a proclamation 
offering liberty to all persons held in slavery by the enemy— 
is contrary to the recognized laws of war? I will not affirm 
that you do, and yet I dare not say, on the other hand, that 
you frankly acknowledge the legitimacy of this measure in 
war. I cannot deem it superfluous to touch upon the question 
whether, admitting that, in the present conflict, the United 
States are invested with full belligerent rights against the re- 
bellion, and admitting that the territory held by the rebels is, 
for the time being, hostile territory,—a proclaimed offer of 
freedom to all persons held in slavery by the rebel power with- 
in that territory, is contrary to the law of nations and the laws 
of war. 

The first thing to be remembered, in dealing with this ques 
tion, is, that it is not a question about the ownership of real 
estate or of chattels, but a question about the rights and duties 
of persons. As in the view of the Constitution, so in the view 
of international law, slaves are persons and not things. Before 
the law of nature, the slave and his master are equal. The 
difference between them, in respect to rights, is a factitious 
difference created by arbitrary power, and not to be recognized 
save within the jurisdiction of the arbitrary power by which it 
was created. In the presence of war, the slave of an enemy 
has all the rights of an enemy if he takes his master’s side, 
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and you have the same rights against him that you have against 
his master. You have the same right to shoot him that you 
have to shoot his master in the same circumstances; you have 
the same right to take him prisoner that you have to take his 
master ; and when he is your prisoner he has the same right 
with his master to honorable treatment. On the same princi- 
ple, if you can induce him to take your side, he is entitled to 
all the rights of a friend; and if there is any offer or pledge, 
not inconsistent with humanity and natural justice, by which 
you can induce him to take your side, you have a right to em- 
ploy that inducement. Had not so many of our politicians— 
and, I am sorry to add, so many of our lawyers—fallen into a 
perverse habit of assuming that slaves are always to be consid- 
ered as property and not as persons, these propositions would 
seem too much like truisms to need any proof from argument 
or from authority. 

The millions then of human beings who are now held in 
slavery under the pretended authority of the usurping govern- 
ments within the area of the rebellion—what are they? Not 
s0 many millions of property in the hands of private owners, 
but so many millions of a wronged and subject population who 
are the natural enemies of our enemies, and who therefore 
ought to be our friends: The question is whether the Presi- 
dent, wielding the military power of the nation, may rightfully, 
under the laws of war, invite them to become our friends, and 
may strengthen the invitation with such offers of protection 
and of liberty as shall secure their confidence. If we were at 
war with the Austrian empire, and our armies were marching 
upon Vienna, might we rightfully call on the oppressed and 
discontented populations of that empire—Poles, Servians, 
Magyars—to become our friends, proclaiming ourselves their 
liberators, and pledging the honor of the United States for 
their protection? I will not say that common sense can an- 
swer the question. Let me refer you to a most respectable au- 
thority. If you will turn toGen. Halleck’s chapter on “ Means 
and Instruments of War,” you will find him saying, 


“$29. It sometimes happens in war that intestine divisions prevail among the 
enemy's forces, and that one party may favor the objects for which we are con- 
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tending ; in such cases we may, without scruple, hold correspondence with the 
one faction, and avail ourselves of its assistance to overthrow the other party. 
We thus promote our own interest and gain the objects of the war, without se- 
ducing any one to crime, or even becoming the partakers of treachery. The right 
to side with a faction in war is broadly different from the pretended right of for- 
cible intervention in time of peace. A third party may side with the one or the 
other of the conflicting forces, just as he might in a war between separate and 
independent nations. If he have just cause of war against one of the parties, he 
may avail himself of the assistance of the other.” p. 410. 


If we may thus take advantage of divisions “among the 
enemy’s forces,” and may even invite his discontented regi- 
ments to come over and fight on our side, pledging ourselves 
to make common cause with them against the common enemy ; 
how much more may we take a like advantage of divisions 
among the population under the power of that ememy, inviting 
the oppressed to receive us as their liberators, and guaranteeing 
to them whatever relief from their burdens may be necessary 
to secure their hearty codperation and their lasting fidelity. 

You will not argue that in the case of our enslaved popula- 
tion there is a peculiarity which should restrain us from inviting 
them, by offers of freedom and protection, to become our friends 
in a war with the power that oppresses them. On this point 
the authority of Jefferson is quoted by Mr. Whiting. I take 
the liberty of repeating the quotation. Writing about the 
military operations of Lord Cornwallis in Virginia, Jefferson 
said, 

“ Having first taken what corn he wanted, he used, as was to be expected, all 
my stock of cattle, sheep and hogs for the sustenance of his army, and carried 


off all the horses capable of service. He carried off also about thirty slaves. 
Had this been to give them freedom, he would have done right.” 


I have happened to light on another authority from the Vir- 
ginia of the Revolution, when the Old Dominion had great men, 
George Mason, the grandfather (I believe) of the rebel emis- 
sary now at London, said in the Convention which formed our 
Constitution, 


“ The evil of having slaves was experienced during the late war. Had slaves 
been treated as they might have been by the enemy, they would have proved dan- 
gerous instruments in their hands. But their folly dealt by the slaves as it did 
by the Tories.” 
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But this citation of authorities is hardly necessary. The 
great testimony of John Quincy Adams concerning the bellig- 
erent right of proclaiming liberty to the slaves of an enemy is 
enough, and it is well known not only to those who remember 
the two several occasions on which it was uttered, and who 
have never forgotten what light it threw on the destiny of sla- 
very in this country, but also to thousands of younger men. 
It was my purpose to transcribe his testimony at large, but the 
necessary limits of this 1 etter, already too long, forbid me to 
do what I intended. Large extracts from the two speeches— 
six years apart—in which that most learned and accomplished 
statesman demonstrated, to the conviction of all thinking men 
in those days, what the powers are, in relation to slaves and sla- 
very, with which an invasion and occupation of the slaveholding 
country by enemies of the United States must needs invest the 
national government,—are given by Mr. Whiting, pp. 75-82. 
The speeches are found entire in the Congressional Globe, 1 
Sess. XXIV Cong. App. pp. 483-435; and 2 Sess. XX VII 
Cong. App. pp. 426-429. You cannot forget, nor can you con- 
tradict, though you are careful not to quote, the terrible ex- 
pression which the sagacious and eloquent old man thundered 
into the astonished ears of the House of Representatives in 
1836. ‘ Frovra the instant that your slaveholding states become 
the theater of a war, civil, servile, or foreign war, from that 
instant the war powers of Congress extend to interference with 
the institution of ‘slavery in every way in which it can be in- 
terfered with, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or 
destroyed, to the cession of states burthened with slavery to a 
foreign power.” You have quoted—and let me assure you 
that the people have not forgotten and will never forget, his 
reiterated declaration in 1842, (never contradicted till now), 
“that when acountry is invaded, and two hostile armies are 
set in martial array, the commanders of both armies have 
power to emancipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.” 
I need not recite the historic instances which he adduced in 
confirmation of that statement. Let it suffice to write down 
here these emphatic words sanctioned by the most authoritative 
name in the history of our country,—“TI lay this down as the 
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law of nations. I say that military authority takes, for the 
time, the place of all municipal institutions, and slavery among 
the rest ; and that under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the President of the 
United States, but the commander of the army, has power to 7; 
order the universal emancipation of slaves.” 

In strict conformity with the law of nations, considerately 
and solemnly announced by John Quincy Adams, the Presi- 
dent has “ordered the universal emancipation of slaves” in 
all the territory of the United States now held and occupied 
by a hostile military power. With a careful deference to state 
rights he has done far less than this authority assures us he 
might have done. Wherever there is any shadow or pretense 
of a state government acknowledging the Constitution as the 
supreme law of the land—wherever there is even a provisional 
government not at war with the United States, he has refused 
to interfere with the institution of slavery. But where there 
was, on the first of January, no government whatever, recognized 
by the United States, and therefore no government by which 
any portion of the population can be divested, in law, of any 
human right, there he has ordered the universal emancipation 
of slaves. Had he a right to do so in the exercise of the pow- 
ers with which he is constitutionally invested in time of war? 
You have shown your discretion in argument by avoiding a 
direct conflict with the authority of John Quincy Adams on 
this point. It suited your purpose better to assail the Procla- 
mation with carping questions and criticisms about its effect 
now and after the war shall have ended. 

For example, you profess to be sorely puzzled “ respecting 
what it proposes and is intended to accomplish.” You in- 
quire whether the President intends merely to threaten the 
rebels, and you make a somewhat unfortunate attempt to ridi- 
cule the Proclamation in that view. After saying that your 
dog, if you had one, might bark at the moon, you proceed as 
follows : 

“The President may notify Queer Victoria that if she does not return Mason 


and Slidell within ninety days, he will proclaim in what part of her Indian do- 
minions the Sepoys shall be emancipated from the oppression to which they are 
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subjected, I doubt whether he would be liable to impeachment if he should do 
such a foolish thing. But would her Majesty be very much alarmed by the no- 
tification except as it indicated hostility ? And if he should designate the limits, 
at the end of the ninety days, would the Sepoys be relieved from the oppres- 
sion ?” 

The Sepoys! Perhaps it may relieve your sympathies to be 
informed that the Sepoys are neither slaves nor otherwise op- 
pressed. They are nothing else than soldiers, of a dark com- 
plexion, voluntarily enlisted in her Majesty’s service for the 
support of her imperial government over their native country, 
wearing her uniform, and regularly paid with her money. 
Whoever else may be oppressed in her Majesty’s Indian em- 
pire, the Sepoys are not oppressed. Their wild and atrocious 
mutiny, a few years ago, was almost as inexcusable and in- 
sane as the secession of South Carolina. Allow me to suggest 
that a lawyer whose studies have been so exclusively profes- 
sional that he does not know the meaning of the word 
Sepoy, may be justly eminent in his profession—may be what 
Bartholine Saddletree would call “a@ clarissimus Ictus,” but 
he has little occasion to crow over the ignorance of clergymen 
in matters not pertaining directly to their profession. 

Let me show you what your supposed case should have been, 
if you desired to make it in any degree analogous to the case 
in hand. If we were engaged in a desperate war with Great 
Britain, if India were considered to be the most vulnerable por- 
tion of the British empire, if we had an immense armament in 
the Pacific ready to be precipitated upon the enemy at his 
weakest point, and if it were known that a blow at India would 
enlist the sympathies of all Europe on our side, then the Pres- 
ident might proclaim that unless peace should be restored in 
ninety days he would carry the war into India, and recognize 
the freedom and independence of the subjugated races there. 
Can you understand what would be the intent and bearing 
of such a proclamation ? 

You affect to inquire whether the Proclamation is to be re- 
garded “as a measure of punishment ;—as a confiscation of 
slaves for the crime of rebellion or treason?’ Certainly you 
are at liberty to call it “a measure of punishment,” if you 
please, though it is not punishment in the sense of the courts 
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of law. It is punishment of the rebellion in the same sense 
in which the blockade is punishment—in the same sense in 
which the, turning of the Mississippi from its channel, and the 
deluging of a territory larger and richer than many an old- 
world principality, are a punishment. It is a measure of hos- 
tility against the implacable enemies of the United States,— 
who have established themselves upon our soil by military vio- 
lence, and who are at this moment occupying a large portion 
of our territory,—a measure designed to weaken them, to dis- 
tress them, to subdue them, and to expel them forever from our 
country. 

The immediate effect and bearing of the proclamation 
as a measure of hostility seem to me quite intelligible. 
(1.) Wherever our military power shall be established within 
the area of the rebellion as it was defined on the first of Janu- 
ary last, the freedom of every inhabitant, without distinction, 
is to be immediately recognized by all military and naval offi- 
cers and by all persons under their command or control. 
(2.) Wherever the rebel power which now holds the slaves in 
subjection shall be expelled by victory, the provisional milita- 
ry government which must needs come in its place will recog- 
nize no man as the owner of another, and will admit into its 
administration of justice no violation of the principle that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. (3.) In all capitulations for the sur- 
render of towns and districts heretofore held by the enemy, what- 
ever the stipulations may be in behalf of private property, there 
will be no stipulation by which any man will be recognized as 
the property of another, or which shall compromise the liberty 
of those whom the proclamation pronounces free. (4.) Through 
all the waning fortunes of the rebellion, the holders of slaves 
and the non-slaveholding whites, throughout the rebel states, 
will understand that the military power of the Union has re- 
cognized their slaves as men, whose wrongs are to be consider- 
ed and whose inalienable right to liberty is to be secured in 
the final adjustment of the conflict. (5.) What is of more con. 
sequence than all the rest is that the slaves and the free black 
people who heretefore have had no interest in the restoration 
of the Union, have now the greatest possible interest in our 
success. For example, at the commencement of the war, there 
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was, in the State of South Carolina, an aggregate population of 
703,708, of whom only 291,388 were white in law. The re- 
maining 412,320 (including 9,914 free blacks or people of color) 
had indeed a contingent and conjectural interest in the con- 
flict, for their instincts taught them that God might have sent 
in that awful whirlwind the angel of their deliverance. They 
had, therefore, an interest in the conflict, but they had no in- 
terest in the restoration of the Union. Nay, their interest was 
really adverse to such victories on our part as would have 
crushed the rebellion in its earlier stages. They could under- 
stand (what you recognize as an inevitable incident of the war) 
that, during the continuance of hostilities, as many of them as 
might come within our lines, though liable to indignity and 
cruelty from a certain class of soldiers and officers, would prob- 
ably not be returned to our enemies, and would perhaps in 
some way acquire their freedom. But to them our early and 
complete success would be (as you think that constitutionally 
and legally it ought still to be) the closing of that door of hope. 
Here then is the force and bearing of the proclamation as a 
measure of hostility against the rebellion. It gives to the more 
than four hundred thousand slaves and free people of color, in 
South Carolina, a far greater interest in the suppression of the 
rebellion and the restoration of the national authority, than the 
less than three hundred thousand white people can possibly 
have in any other result. Its bearing is the same in other 
States. 

It seems to me that this very simple view of what the proc- 
Jamation is in its present effect and bearing, as a measure for 
the conquest of the rebellion and the restoration of the Union, 
refutes the entire argument in your sixth letter, which has 
had the honor of being circulated as a tract under the patron- 
age, as [ suppose, of the Delmonico Society for the diffusion 
of sound political knowledge. Surely if the proclamation has 
an obvious and most important relation to the progress and the 
early termination of the war—if it has an effect not only 
within our military lines but far in advance of our armies—if 
it facilitates all our hostile operations by giving us some 
millions of most interested friends in the territory held by our 
enemies—the entire argument which you build on the assump- 
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tion that the proclamation is to take effect only after the close 
of the war, must fall to the ground. 

As to what will be after the war is ended, and particularly 
how the legal status of those who have been slaves is to be ad- 
justed without infringing the reserved rights of the States 
under the Constitution, allow me to say that I think you need 
not be troubled. The end is not yet; and this is eminently one 
of the cases in which it is wise to “take no thought for the 
morrow,” and in which “the morrow will take thought for 
the things of itself’ Many things will have come to pass be- 
fore the rebellion will have been finally disposed of, and the 
territory it has ravaged be restored to the Union and sub- 
jected to the normal and peaceful administration of govern- 
ment. You see what has happened in West Virginia, where 
the people, finding themselves emancipated by war from 
the domination of “the slaveholding interest, have freely de- 
creed, in their recovered sovereignty, the abolition of slavery. 
Just that thing you may be sure will happen elsewhere in the 
process of reéstablishing the Union. For example, when the 
rebellion shall have been extinguished in Virginia, and a loyal 
convention of delegates from the people shall sit in the capitol 
at Richmond to reorganize the State after so long an interreg- 
num, think you that Letcher, and Wise, and Mason, and others 
like them, will have seats in that convention? Not at all! 
Before such a convention can be elected, the loyal people in 
Virginia will have accepted the emancipation of the slaves and 
the final abolition of slavery as inevitable facts; and the 
whole race of aristocratic conspirators against liberty, who 
have brought such shame and suffering upon that once illustri- 
ous State, will have become forever infamous there. Please to 
recollect that there is already a Governor of Virginia who is 
not Letcher, and who is recognized in that character not only 
by the President, but also by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. When the Government de jure, now repre- 
sented by Governor Pierpont at Alexandria, or some more 
obscure locality, shall have become the governinent de facto at 
Richmond, there will be no quarreling with the stubborn fact 
that the emancipation of the slaves has been an incidental yet 
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inevitable and irreversible result of the war. In that regen- 
erated Virginia, baptized and purified with fire, the reserved 
right of the State to determine the legal condition and rela- 
tions of its inhabitants will not be employed in the insane 
attempt to obtain a perpetual entailment of poverty and bar- 
barism by reénslaving an emancipated peasantry. 

Think what must be the process of restoring the Constitu- 
tion, and reéstablishing the constitutionally guaranteed form of 
government, and the constitutionally limited sovereignty of the 
State, in South Carolina. First, there must be a provisional 
military government, under which no question will be raised 
whether the military emancipation of the slaves, as proclaimed 
on the first of January, i863, was valid. Regiments of freed- 
men, under a rigid military discipline, will garrison the forts, 
will guard the custom-houses, will protect the cities against in- 
surrection, and will ensure public order. A new population, 
with new capital, new ideas and habits, will begin to take the 
place of rebels, banished or emigrating in disgust. Slowly 
and quietly, thought, speech, industry, enterprise, domestic 
arrangements, and all the relations of society, will begin to be 
adjusted to the new basis. Instead of the relation of owner 
and slave there will spring up the relations of landlord and 
peasant, of employer and employed, of master and free servant. 
If some of the freedmen become disorderly and fall into habits 
of idleness and vagrancy, the provisional government will deal 
with them and make them know that their subsistence is to be 
earned by their labor. While these processes of adjustment 
are going on, every month and every week will diminish the 
possibility of even an attempt to reéstablish slavery. And 
whenever the time shall have come for a convention to recon- 
stitute the state government, the liberty of those who were once 
slaves will have become an immovable fact to which the policy 
of the restored and reéstablished State will be freely adjusted, 
even though the adjustment be attended with regrets for the 
system that has perished. The process of reénslaving, after 
the return of peace, a population that has been emancipated 
by war, has not often been attempted ; nor am I aware that 
its success in any instance has been such as to encourage a new 
experiment in that direction. The prospect of that “good 
time coming” which you seem to anticipate so cheerfully, when 
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the rebel states, restored to their places in the Union, shall en- 
ter on the enterprise of reducing to slavery again the millions 
emancipated by the military power of the nation, does not 
impress me as particularly brilliant. 

I do not forget the possibility that another President may repu- 
diate the pledges which President Lincoln has given. I do not 
forget the possibility that a future Congress may depart from 
the policy sanctioned by the one which has just expired. Nor 
do I forget the possibility that the question whether the people 
to whom the proclamation offers freedom are legally free, may be 
brought to an issue in the Courts of law. Doubtless an unpre- 
cedented crop of law suits will be among the consequences of 
this war, and you may reasonably expect that some litigated 
case may turn upon that question. If such a case were to be 
decided by the same judges who falsified law and history for 
the sake of denying justice to Dred Scott, it would probably 
be decided to your satisfaction. But the Supreme Court of 
the United States is not now, and will never again be, what it 
was when Judge Curtis threw off his judicial robe and resigned 
his seat in disgust. Certain preliminaries too must be trans- 
acted, before the question of dooming to slavery the millions to 
whom the proclamation offers liberty can be judicially decided. 
The war must be ended. The republican form of government 
guaranteed by the Constitution must be established in the 
States whose government under the Constitution has been 
abolished for the time by the enemy. These preliminaries 
will not be completed without taking time. After that lapse 
of time, the Supreme Court will be, yet more than now, un- 
like what it was when, to mark the inauguration of President 
Buchanan as an epoch in our history, the Dred Scott decision, 
having been prepared for the occasion, startled the country 
like an earthquake. 

I cannot think that you are really expecting to see the legal 
invalidity of the proclamation established by any such method. 
Does not your argument assume rather that the war is to be 
ended by negotiation and compromise, and that the reénslay- 
ing of the emancipated millions is to be part of the bargain? 
I have never intimated—nor do I now imply—that you are one 
of those traitors at heart who are laboring to save the rebellion 
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from its fate by compelling the Government to negotiate for a 
peace. But, as I have already said more than once, there are 
such men. Do you ask me who they are? They are the men 
who in their conventions resolve that the Constitution has been 
violated by the admission of West Virginia as a State, because, 
forsooth, though the loyal legislature of Virginia which the 
Government has recognized in every way, and which has sent 
two senators into Congress, gave consent to the division of their 
State, John Letcher and the parliament of traitors over whom 
he presides at Richmond have not consented. I do not charge 
that you are one of them, for you seem to hold that the loyal 
citizens within the boundaries of a rebel State are the State, 
and that though they be no more than two or three in number, 
their rights and powers, as a State under the Constitution, are 
never in abeyance. Yet your argument seems to expect that 
the war is to terminate in some other way than by the conquest 
and complete subjugation of the rebels. If we are to have a 
Congress which will stop the supplies, which will compel the 
President to negotiate for a suspension of hostilities till the 
rebels can take breath, which will permit the rebel power to be 
represented by delegates in a convention called for the purpose 
of revising the Constitution and reconstructing the Union, I 
can suppose that the proclamation will pass for nothing, and 
that your questions about its effect on the legal status of the 
slaves now actually held by the so-called Confederates will be 
considered unanswerable. 

You take it as a personal wrong to yourself when I say, of 
the men who are thus endeavoring to obtain peace by negotia- 
tion and compromise between the United States and “the 
Confederates,” that they “expect nothing else, and intend 
nothing else, than some concession to the rebels which shall 
either divide the Union or subvert the Constitution.” I have 
disavowed, more than once, any intention of putting that 
imputation upon you. But let me, in closing this letter, com- 
mend to your serious attention the dire alternative to which 
you and I, and all our fellow-citizens of the United States, are 
brought. Either this great and persistent rebellion must be 
crushed, completely and finally, by war; or we must make a 
compromise with it, and take such terms of peace as we can 
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get. The question comes to every citizen—and let me say, re- 
spectfully, it comes to you, Which side of this alternative do 
you take? To end the war by negotiation and compromise is 
to despair of the republic. It is to concede the principle that 
a party, or a combination of interests, which cannot achieve its 
wishes by votes, may resort to arms. It is to abandon the 
primary idea of our national self-government. Peace by such 
a method is the ruin of the republic founded by our fathers. 
Are you for such a peace? If you are the man I suppose you 
to be, you abhor the thought. 

The other side, then, of the alternative, is your position. 
You are for crushing this rebellion, completely and forever, by 
prosecuting to the end the war which it has inaugurated. 
But let me say that it becomes you, as a man of practical 
sense, to understand that this war cannot be prosecuted to a 
successful result by any half-measures of hostility. Half- 
measures in war are cruelty as well as imbecility. They are 
treacherous to the cause in which they are employed. I have 
lately heard a story of a good old woman in the revolutionary 
war, whose son was drafted for a soldier, and who charged 
him, as she buckled on his knapsack, “ Now, Johnny, do you 
take care that you don’t exasperate the enemy.” Let us be 
thankful that our old women in these days, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of some whose garments are made by tailors 
and not by mantua-makers, have better sense than that. 
Within the last two years, we have learned—all of us—that if 
we would bring this war to an early and prosperous close, if 
we would save and perpetuate our republic, with all those 
interests of universal humanity and of the kingdom of God 
among men which are involved in the well-being of our 
nation, it must be war in earnest, and must use every instru- 
ment and method of hostility not forbidden by the rules of 
civilized warfare. It is too late in the day for Johnny, who- 
ever he may be, to come from his mother with the sage counsel 
that this or that expedient of lawful war must not be employed 
for fear of exasperating the enemy. 

You have been kind enough to bestow upon me much of the 
wisdom and learning acquired in your profession. Though I 
can make, from my poverty, no adequate return of professional 
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lore, I may say that my studies, which are in kind the studies 
proper to every Christian, have accustomed me to think of 
this national agony as related to interests that transcend the 
sphere of jurisprudence. That the hideous injustice which has 
been heretofore the basis of society in so many of our States, 
should stand forever, was impossible; because there is a God 
whose providence governs the world in the interest of right- 
eousness. Hada peaceful reformation been permitted—had 
the free thought and speech, the free press, and the free self- 
government of the nation been permitted to grapple with the 
local wrong—that wrong might have yielded to the gradual and 
peaceful force of moral influences. But no such reformation 
was permitted. Year by year the stupendous iniquity, defy- 
ing the moral sense of the world, and reeking to heaven, has 
grown more insolent, more rapacious, more atheistic. Mean- 
while the mysterious forces which God has incorporated with 
the being of human society, and of which in their action and 
reaction all human history is the record, have been slowly 
working ; and now we see the beginning of the end. The great 
day of God’s wrath against that wickedness has come. In his 
righteous providence the system of organized wrong which 
those States have permitted to rule over them, has wrought 
out a natural vengeance on them and on itself. It has involv- 
ed them in the miseries of a war which never can end till the 
iniquity itself has perished. In that war we are simply defend- 
ing ourselves, our laws, our national unity, our Constitution, 
our glorious heritage ; but we cannot defend ourselves, we can 
not leave this goodly heritage to our children, without doing 
God’s work of vengeance. The vengeance is not ours but his. 
We have assumed no right of intervention in the long-pending 
issue between the oppressors and the oppressed, but God has 
shut us up to the necessity of doing his work. If we quit 
ourselves like men in the great agony of this crisis—if we do, 
in all fidelity and fearlessness, our own work of self-defense—if 
we do not basely betray our country to its enemies—the slaves 
eannot but be emancipated. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


LEONARD BACON. 
New Haven, Conn., March, 1868. 
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Articte IV.—ADDRESS OF REV. DR. DUTTON, COM- 
MEMORATAVE OF THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF 
HON. ROGER SHERMAN BALDWIN. 


Tue eminent position of the late Roger Suerman Batpwin, 
for many years one of the most honored lawyers and states- 
men of New England, and his distinguished public services, 
have led to a request for publication in the New EneLanper 
of the Address which was given on the occasion of his funeral, 
February 24th, by the Rev. Dr. Dutton, in the North Church, 


New Haven. 
ADDRESS. 


Tue shadow of a great bereavement is upon us. A strong 
pillar of our community and of our commonwealth is broken. 
One who has long been universally respected and admired 
for his eminent power, worth, and usefulness; who has borne 
the highest offices in the gift of our State, both within its 
own sphere and in its relations to the National Government, 
and borne them with excellent ability and integrity ; one 
who has for many years been in the foremost rank of that 
high and honorable profession which is employed in ascer- 
taining and administering justice; one who, in the sacred 
relations of domestic life, was regarded with tender and 
reverent affection by wife, and children, and children’s child- 
ren, and a wide circle of kindred—has passed away; and 
his lifeless body is now before us, ready for the last earthly 
resting place. And he has passed away unexpectedly, crea- 
ting the general feeling of surprise and disappointment, as 
well as of grief. For, though he had reached his threescore 
years and ten, we did not realize it; and none would have 
thought it, who observed his erect form, his firm, quick step, 
his undimmed eye, his unabated natural force, and especially 
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the fullness of his power in the services of his profession. 
Ilis death seems like the fall of a star from its zenith. Con- 
sidering his vigor, the longevity of his family, and his re- 
markable health, (for he has not had a day of real sickness 
until this fatal one for more than forty years), we had expected 
to rely on him during many years yet of undiminished useful- 
ness. And on his professional brethreu, who are assembled 
here in sorrow, the blow follows quickly after one recently re- 
ceived by them in the death of another eminent member of 
the Bar in this city, near in age and very near in friendship to 
him whom we now mourn.* One of the last public acts of 
the friend whom we bury to-day, was to assist in bearing to 
burial the body of his friend and ours. United in life, in 
death they are scarcely divided. These twin lights of the 
law—alas, they shine no more among the living ! 

Before we convey to the grave the body of our friend, whom 
the places that have known him will know no more forever, it 
is right that we should soothe our sorrow, and gather lessons 
of wisdom, by a brief review of his life and estimate of his 
character. 


Roerr Suerman Batpwin was born in New Haven, Janu- 
ary 4th, 1793, the second son of Simeon and Rebecca (Sher- 
man) Baldwin. He was of the best New England stock on 
both the paternal and the maternal side. His father, who 
passed away from among us only twelve years since, in his 
ninetieth year, universally respected and beloved for his sound 
judgment, fairness, candor, integrity, benevolence, and piety, 
was Representative of the State in the Congress of the United 
States, and for many years was one of the Judges of the 
Superior Court‘and the Supreme Court of Errors; the third 
in the line of descent from John Baldwin, who was one of the 
Puritan emigrants, that accompanied their pastors, Rev. 
Messrs. Davenport, Prudden, and Whitfield, from the Counties 
of Bucks, Surrey, and Kent in England, and began the settle- 
ment of New Haven, Milford, and Guilford; himself after- 
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ward uniting with thirty-four other proprietors to settle the 
town of Norwich. His mother was the daughter of Roger 
Sherman, of New Haven, justly renowned as one of the Com- 
mittee which reported the Declaration of Independence, and 
one of the signers of that instrument, one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the Convention which formed the Constitution of the 
United States, a Representative and Senator in Congress, a 
profound and sagacious statesman, an upright man, and an 
exemplary Christian. This mother died when he was two 
years old; and her place was vacant till five years after, 
when it was admirably filled by her sister, Elizabeth, another 
daughter of Ilon. Roger Sherman, whose care and love he 
was permitted to share, and to whom he was allowed to pay 
filial reverence and affection, till thirteen years since, in 1850, 
when she deceased at the age of eighty-five. Such were his 
privileges as to parentage and early training. His prepara- 
tion for College in its first stages was with a teacher in New 
Canaan, and afterwards in the Hopkins Grammar School of 
this city, in which he has always taken a deep interest, and of 
which he was the oldest surviving trustee. He entered Yale 
College in the autumn of 1807, and graduated at the early 
age of eighteen, with honor, speaking at Commencement an 
Oration “On the Genius of a Free Government.” Imme- 
diately after graduation he studied law in his father’s office 
in this city, and in the earliest Law School of the country, that 
at Litchfield, under the able and brilliant tuition of Judge 
Reeve and Judge Gould. At the termination of his course of 
legal study, Judge Gould wrote to his father, Judge Baldwin, 
“T restore your son, somewhat improved, as I hope and be- 
lieve. At any rate, no student from our office ever passed a 
better examination.” He was admitted to the Bar in 1814, 
and devoted himself to the practice of the law with unremit- 
ting industry, with intense mental application, and with en- 
thusiastic love, for fifty years, with the exception of the 
periods when he was engaged in special political service; and 
these could hardly be considered an exception, for he was more 
or less occupied with law all the time, though never to the 
neglect of his official duties. 
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In 1826, Mr. Baldwin was a member of the New Haven 
Common Council, and in 1828 one of the Aldermen. In 1837 
he was elected a member of the State Senate, and was re- 
élected in 1838, when he was chosen President pro tempore 
of that body. In 1840 he was elected a Representative from 
New Haven in the General Assembly, and was chosen again 
in the following year. In 1844 he was Governor of Connec- 
ticut, and was chosen again to the same cflice the next year, 
1845. By the death of Hon. Jabez W. Huntington, Nov. Ist, 
1847, there was a vacancy in the representation of Connecticut 
in the Senate of the United States. It was the duty of the 
Governor of the State to fill the vacancy by appointment 
until it could be filled by election at the meeting of the Legisla- 
ture in the following May. Governor Bissell, it was said, had 
not a moment’s hesitation as to whom he should select. He 
at once sent the appointment to Governor Baldwin; and he 
took his seat in the Senate of the United States, at the begin- 
ning of the session in December, 1847. At the session of the 
Legislature in the following May, he was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of Judge Huntington, which continued till 1851. 
Since that period he has devoted himself exclusively to his 
profession, holding no official position, except that he was one 
of the two Electors at large on the ticket for the election of 
President Lincoln, and, by appointment of Gov. Buckingham, 
was a member of-the “ Peace Congress,” so called, which was 
invited by the Governor and Legislature of Virginia to meet 
in Washington, shortly before the inauguration of our present 
chief magistrate. 


Having thus traced the outline of Governor Baldwin’s life, 
let us now consider his services and characteristics as a lawyer 
and as a statesman. 

We have seen that the chief part of more than fifty years 
has been devoted by him to close application to the study and 
practice of law. Let us then, first, consider him as a Lawyer. 

Some of his moral qualities deserve here the earliest notice, 
since they underlay his services and character in the depart- 
ment of law, and indeed in the department of State as well. 
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Governor Baldwin was earnestly devoted to the right. He 
had an ardent love and conscientious regard for that of which 
law is designed to be the expression and application, justice. 
This he observed and sought through life with almost passion- 
ate zeal, and with pure and strict integrity. No temptation, 
no consideration of personal profit or reputation, or any other 
consideration, could make him swerve from it. Justice was 
enthroned in his heart, and in his intellect. He would indeed, 
as in fidelity bound, present the strongest view of his client’s 
case, for he regarded himself not as a judge but as an advocate ; 
yet never in violation of the truth. Indeed, he was confident 
that, on the whole, taking the weight of his own character into 
view, truthful pleading was the best pleading for his clients. 

Naturally connected with this love of the right, was his pe- 
culiar regard for those whose rights are wrested from them, or 
infringed, or disregarded. This made him a strong friend of 
that race who have encountered an extraordinary share of 
earth’s wrongs and miseries, especially of those among them 
who are deprived of liberty. This trait came to him by heredi- 
tary title on both sides of the house, and was strengthened 
by filial associations and memories. For he was the grandson 
on his mother’s side of one who, as member of a Committee 
for this nation at its birth, reported for adoption, and signed 
with his own hand for publication to the world, the declaration 
that the Creator has endowed all men with an inalienable right 
to liberty. And his father was one of the founders and most 
active members, and Secretary, of an Anti-Slavery Society, in- 
stituted soon after the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
called “ The Connecticut Society for the promotion of freedom, 
and for the relief of persons unlawfully held in bondage ;” a 
Society to whose origin his uncle, Rev. Ebenezer Baldwin, one 
of the most promising and heroic of the clerical martyrs of our 
national freedom, whom Chancellor Kent, his pupil, eulogizes 
as “a great and excellent man,” contributed by his writings, 
though he did not live to witness its operation. This feature 
in Mr. Baldwin was strengthened by an incident (for cir- 
cumstances contribute largely to form character) in his early 
legal practice. A colored man in New Haven, supposed to 
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be a slave of Hon. Henry Clay, was, at the instance of a 
friend of Mr. Clay in this city, and at Mr. Clay’s request, seized 
and bound, and put on board a vessel at the dock, to be taken to 
New York and Kentucky. In great haste, the colored man’s 
friends called on Mr. Baldwin, who had then just begun prac- 
tice. Ile warmly espoused the case, though against strong in- 
fluences, and had the man immediately brought on a writ of 
habeas corpus before a judge of the Superior Court, and ear- 
nestly plead his cause. The case was clear, for there was no 
legal evidence that the man was a fugitive slave, and he was 
at once released. Some years after, Mr. Baldwin, being in 
Boston, stepped into a barber’s shop to be shaved, when the 
head of the establishment, revealing himself as the man whom 
he had delivered, overwhelmed him with expressions of grati- 
tude, and of desire to render him any service. It was this 
well-known trait of Mr. Baldwin, which, as well as his em- 
inent legal ability, caused him to be sought for in like cases, 
and particularly in that most conspicuous and important case 
which he ever argued, the case of the kidnapped and self-res- 
cued Africans of the Amistad, whom the Executive authori- 
ties of our national government persistently endeavored to de- 
liver to Spanish bondage. 

Another moral trait—or rather, partly moral and partly in- 
tellectual—affecting his legal practice, was a remarkable union 
of modesty and good taste, which kept his personality out of 
sight in an address or argument. He never obtruded himself 
between his subject and his auditors, or in any way turned 
their attention from his theme to himself. Any one who has 
heard him, or has read his speeches and arguments, will readi- 
ly accord with the opinion, that it would be difficult to find 
any speeches or arguments in which there is a more sparing 
use of the first person singular of the personal pronoun. 

As to Mr. Baldwin’s intellectual qualities and qualifications 
as a lawyer, it should be observed that he had the first great re- 
quisite, strong perceptive and perspicacious power in reference 
to truth on questions of law and fact—the power to look over 
and through a case, and apprehend and comprehend it, in its 
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chief points, end in its minor features, and these in their rela- 
tive importance—the power to understand what the case is. 

Then he had a strong faculty of order, which enabled him to 
give a logical and clear arrangement of the features of a case, 
first in his own mind, and then for presentation to other minds. 

He had great acuteness and discrimination, by which he per- 
ceived the differences of things, and clearly distinguished be- 
tween them, however similar in appearance. If he had any 
intellectual quality preéminent above others in his mind, it 
was this, so important in the practice of the law for disentan- 
gling and clearing up complicated, confused, and difficult ques- 
tions. 

He had large wealth of legal learning. Ie understood the 
law thoroughly, in its great principles, and in its particular 
precepts and statutes; and understood it all the better because 
he loved its animating spirit, the spirit of justice. And he had 
equally great pertinency and skill in the application of his 
legal learning to his cases. It has been said of him that he was 
accustomed to read over anew every year some of the more ele- 
mentary books of the law, and was enabled each time, by the 
light of his practical experience, to see new relations and ap- 
plications. 

He had, also, singular power of persistence and tenacity—of 
pursuing out a principle or position to its farthest reach, and 
holding on to it as long as there was anything to be made of it. 

He had, too, a remarkable power of concentrated and intense 
mental application to a subject or case, which made him its 
complete master. 

He had, also, most thorough and unremitting industry in the 
preparation of his cases, both as to fact and law. He worked 
hard on them himself; and he made his clients work also, in 
gathering for him the materials for a successful suit or defense, 

And then, to crown all these qualities, he had, for the pre- 
sentation of his cases or subjects, a most remarkable power of 
language, for the use of words and the construction of sentences. 
He had complete control of good English, both Saxon and 
classical. And so fully did he have his subject in his thought 
and in his power of expression, that he said just what he need- 
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ed and wished to say, in all its modifications and qualifications, 
without one wrong or misplaced word, or any incompleteness 
of a sentence, even in its minutest parts. He was almost never 
known, in his extemporaneous speaking, to construct a sentence 
ungrammatically or in any way imperfectly, but always seem- 
ed, when commencing a sentence, to see its end from its begin- 
ning, and to bring each part in its proper form into its proper 
place, however elaborated and complicated by modifying or 
qualifying clauses. [His language was also both pertinent and 
dense, as well as pure. In its use he went right onward to the 
point aimed at, never turning out of the way for ornament or 
anything else, and employing no redundant words. 

These qualities, in such degree, made Governor Baldwin one 
of the ablest of lawyers. Accordingly he has been so regarded, 
and has had for many years a large practice. His arguments 
and opinions have been highly valued, not only as they have 
been presented in our courts, but as they have been prepared | 
and printed in brief, on the application of parties out of court, 
and in other States. His practice has been largely in the higher 
classes of cases, though he did not refuse small cases when he 
could serve in them the cause of justice ; and he devoted him- 
self to them as thoroughly and as scrupulously as to those 
which involved great sums and promised large fees. 

One case which Governor Baldwin conducted with all his 
powers, and with illustrious success, is so important in its na- 
tional and philanthropic bearings, that it deserves notice in { 
this sketch of his life—the case of the Africans of the Amistad, 
in the year 1841. Those men, stolen from their own country, 
and feloniously imported into Cuba, were by their owners (so 
valled) put on board the schooner Amistad, to be taken from 
one port to another of that island. After leaving port, they 
rose and took forcible possession of the vessel, and attempted 
to return to their native land ; but, after various vicissitudes at 
sea, were at length found near the shore of Long Island Sound, 
within the territorial limits of the State of New York, by the 
officers of one of our naval vessels, and were ultimately brought 
into custody of the Court of the United States for the District 
of Connecticut, and were placed for safe keeping in the New 
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Haven jail. The Spanish minister at Washington demanded 
that they should be delivered up by our Government to their 
Spanish claimants; and our national Executive was ready and 
determined to comply with the demand. But, fortunately, 
they were in the custody of a Court of Justice. Some gentle- 
men especially interested in behalf of the oppressed, at once 
applied to Mr. Baldwin to undertake their case, and associated 
with him Theodore Sedgwick, Esq., of New York, and Hon. 
John Quincy Adams. Mr. Baldwin entered into the case with 
absorbing interest. Ile saw at once that it was very impor- 
tant to communicate with these Africans, and learn their story. 
But they could not speak our language; and no one here, or 
anywhere within reach, could speak theirs. He called to his 
assistance that eminent linguist and ardent philanthropist, his 
kinsman, the late Professor Gibbs of Yale College. Prof. 
Gibbs gave his whole heart at once to the case. Ile obtained 
from those Africans something of their vocabulary. With 
these words and sounds he went to New York. Ile visited all 
the crews of the foreign ships at the wharves, and at the board- 
ing houses, and at length, to his delight, found a young man, 
James Covey by name, who was acquainted both with the En- 
glish language and with the dialect of these heathen Africans. 
He brought him to New Haven, and found him of essential 
service in investigating and presenting the case. In the man- 
agement and argument of the case before the District Court of 
Connecticut, Mr. Baldwin was assisted by Ion. Theodore 
Sedgwick of New York. They gained their cause, and the 
Africans were pronounced free. But the Executive authori- 
ties at Washington appealed the case to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. And there, before that high court of the 
nation, Mr. Baldwin made, and with a successful issue, one 
of the most illustrious arguments ever offered there—an argu- 
ment which will endure as part of the history of law, justice, 
and liberty. 

Mr. Baldwin’s view of the importance of the case may be 
presented, by quoting a single paragraph from his exordium: 

“This case is not only one of deep interest in itself, as affect- 
ing the destiny of the unfortunate Africans whom I represent 
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(whom he had just described as ‘contending for freedom and 
for life with two powerful governments arrayed against them’) ; 
but it involves considerations deeply affecting our national 
character in the eyes of the whole civilized world, as well as 
questions of power on the part of the government of the Uni- 
ted States, which are regarded with anxiety and alarm by a 
large portion of our citizens. It presents, for the first time, 
the question whether that government, which was established 
for the promotion of sustice, which was founded on the great 
principles of the Revolution, as proclaimed in the Declaration 
of Independence, can, consistently with the genius of our in- 
stitutions, become a party to proceedings for the enslavement 
of human beings, cast upon our shores, and found in the con- 
dition of freemen within the territorial limits of a rree anp 
SOVEREIGN STATE.” 

Of that argument John Quincy Adams said, when he rose 
before the Court to present his own: “ The rights of my clients 
to their lives and liberties have already been defended by my 
learned friend and colleague in so able and complete a manner 
as leaves me scarcely anything to say, and I feel that such full 
justice has been done to their interests, that any fault or im- 
perfection of mine will merely be attributed to its true cause.” 
Of that argument Chancellor Kent wrote: “It is very logical, 
and absolutely unanswerable in all the points taken. . . . This 
forensic performance alone would give its author high pro- 
fessional eminence.” 

I have thought that a brief sketch of Governor Baldwin’s 
character as a lawyer by one of his own profession would be 
more reliable than my own, and therefore I requested one of a 
member of the Bar of this city,* with which I will close this 
part of my address. 

“Governor Baldwin possessed every one of the characteris- 
tics and faculties of a great lawyer. All those characteristics 
and faculties he possessed in a high degree, and many of them 
in a preéminent degree. In any foram—anywhere—in West- 
minster Hall, in the Supreme Court at Washington, or at any 





* Henry B. Harrison, Esq. 
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other bar where the Common Law is understood and practiced, 
Governor Baldwin would have been regarded, not merely as a 
skillful practitioner, but as a man entitled to rank among the 
great lawyers of his day. 

“ He possessed a comprehensive and thorough acquaintance 
with the science of the law. He was master of its lore. He 
understood it in its great doctrines and in its details. In short, 
he had that legal scholarship, that legal acumen, that legal 
knowledge, which no intellect but a high one can attain at all, 
and which even a great intellect cannot fully acquire without 
long, thorough, and conscientious labor. 

“ Although Governor Baldwin was powerful before the jury, 
he was more truly in his proper element when engaged in the 
discussion of questions of law before the Court. A strong an- 
tagonist in trying questions of fact, he was especially formida- 
ble in the argument of questions of law, pure and simple. 

“Tlis arguments, whether addressed to the Court or the jury, 
were marked by uniform purity and transparency of style. 
His English was perfect. He was always able to say, without 
embarrassment or hesitation, precisely what he wished to say ; 
guarding with proper qualifications, exceptions, and limitations, 
when necessary, every sentence and phrase, so that his idea, 
when expressed, stood forth precisely in the form in which he 
wished it to appear. Rarely, if ever, perhaps never, has he 
been known, in speaking, to construct an entangled and im- 
perfect sentence. His steady and clear intellect so controlled 
his tongue, that, with him, every sentence spontaneously as- 
sumed its fit beginning, its appropriately arranged contents, 
and its accurate and graceful termination. 

“His oratory was not often impassioned. It was dignified, 
logical, clear, and convincing, addressed to the intellect rather 
than to the sympathies. He had the power, however, which 
he not unfrequently exercised when his own feelings were ex- 
cited, of appealing in terms of impressive earnestness to the 
higher sentiments and sympathies of men. Personal dignity, 
the sense of honor, contempt for meanness and fraud, indigna- 
tion at corruption and wrong, these and such like sentiments 
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of the human heart he knew how to touch and inflame, when 
his own heart felt them burning within it. 

“Tn guarding the interests of his clients, his watchfulness was 
incessant. No circumstance which might affect those interests, 
favorably or unfavorably, escaped his notice, or failed to receive 
his full attention. He never abandoned, without a vigorous 
contest, any claim, great or small, which he thought that 
his client could rightfully make, and which it was important, 
in the slightest degree, for him to make. 

“Tt is needless to say, in conclusion, that Governor Baldwin, 
in his relations to his clients, to the Court, and to his profes- 
sional brethren, was always courteous, sincere, upright, and 
honorable. His professional character, like his personal char- 
acter, in whatever light it may be viewed, stands forth without 
one solitary stain upon it.” 

To this testimony of one of Governor Baldwin’s professional 
brethren, I may add, in a single sentence, that of another, now, 
alas, no more among the living. It was the well considered 
and deliberately expressed opinion of General Kimberly, from 
which there would probably be no intelligent dissent, that 
“ Governor Baldwin was the ablest lawyer that Connecticut has 
ever produced in any part of her history.” 


Let us now consider the course and character of Governor 
Baldwin as a Statesman. 

This can be done more briefly, because his official service 
was much more brief than his service in the law, and because 
the moral and intellectual qualities, already described, which 
characterized him as a lawyer, characterized him also as a states- 
man. 

Governor Baldwin’s ruling principles in political life were jus- 
tice, humanity, patriotism, and fidelity to the Constitution and 
the laws; of which, as well as of the history of the country, he 
had a most thorough knowledge, both comprehensive and mi- 
nute. He believed in policy, and was an able adviser and 
legislator on questions of policy. But in all questions of poli- 
cy which were also questions of morals, he believed that the 
true policy was to do right. 
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His services in the State Senate in 1837 and 1838, and still 
more in the House of Representatives in 1840 and 1841, 
brought him prominently to the notice of the people of the 
State. He was at once thought of, and had been thought of be- 
fore, as candidate for Governor. But some, especially of those 
who had been accustomed to control nominations, though ad- 
mitting his preéminent ability, thonght that he was too up- 
right and puritanical in his style of character to be a popular 
candidate; yet when he was nominated, in 1844 and 1845, 
against his strong wish and protest, it was found that no man 
of his party was stronger with the people, and for that very 
reason. 

He never sought office, though at one time, doubtless, he 
desired it. Ile would never do anything to obtain a nomina- 
tion, or, when nominated, to secure an election. It was with 
him a fixed principle, from which he never swerved, that the 
office should seek the man and not the man the office; and 
that a man should take office in a deliberative body untram- 
meled by pledges, or any influences which would prevent 
or endanger fair and full deliberation, and a decision according 
to truth and justice. 

His administration, as Governor of Connecticut, was wise 
and able. His annual Addresses to the Legislature, at the 
opening of the sessions, are models, as it respects dignity, pro- 
priety, chastened eloquence, and just and comprehensive views 
of the interests to be guarded and provided for by legisla- 
tion. Chancellor Kent said of them that “they recall. the 
bright days of the Trumbulls, Ellsworths, and Shermans, who 
threw such a lustre on the golden annals of the State.” It 
may well be doubted whether the annals of the State contain 
any gubernatorial Addresses or Messages superior in ability to 
those of 1844 and 1£45. 

Governor Baldwin entered the Senate of the United States 
in 1847. He was an ornament to that august body, and took 
high rank in it, when it contained some of the ablest men who 
were ever on its floor—Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, Sew- 
ard. He devoted himself with great industry to his duties in 
that high place, and, during the four years of his service there, 
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very few were the members who made more well considered 
and able speeches than he. The country at that period had 
begun to be agitated by a series of measures, designed for the 
extension and strengthening of slavery. It commenced with the 
annexation of Texas, was continued in the Mexican war, and 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and has ended in the present rebel- 
lion. The annexation of Texas was proposed and effected 
while Mr. Baldwin was Governor of Connecticut. Those who 
were opposed to that measure will agree that it will be difficult 
to find anywhere better condensed arguments against it than 
were given in his two gubernatorial Addressés. When he en- 
tered the Senate, in 1847, the Mexican war, growing out of the 
annexation of Texas, was in progress. He was intensely op- 
posed to that war, because it was, in his judgment, a war of 
unjust aggression by a powerful nation on a weak neighbor, and 
was waged for the purpose of extending slavery, by a nation 
which had published to the world its solemn declaration that 
liberty is the inalienable right of all men. He opposed that 
war, and the increase of territory by means of it, with all his 
power. And all measures for the extension of human bondage 
met in that body no opponent more vigilant, more firm, more 
persistent than he. When it was apparent that new territory 
would probably be added by conquest from Mexico, he intro- 
duced and advocated resolutions to exclude slavery from all 
territory thereafter added to our country, and to protect by 
treaty the Mexican people in the conquered or ceded territory 
from the restoration of the slavery which they had once banish- 
ed.* It is worthy of remark, in this connection, that in his po- 





* The resolutions are as follows: 

“ Resolved, That if any territory shall be hereafter acquired by the United 
States, or annexed thereto, the act by which such territory is acquired or annexed, 
whatever such act may be, should contain an unalterable fundamental article or 
provision, whereby slavery or involuntary servitude, except as punishment for 
erime, shall be forever excluded from the territory acquired or annexed. 

“ Resolved, That in any cession of territory that may be acquired as the result 
of the war with Mexico, the desire of that Republic, expressed by her commission- 
ers in their negotiations with Mr. Trist, to provide for the protection of the in- 
habitants of the ceded territory against the introduction of the system of human 
slavery therein, by a stipulation to that effect in any treaty that may be made, 
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sition at that time he had the support of the whole people of 
Connecticut, of all parties, and indeed of all the Free States 
except Illinois. And the Legislature of Connecticut sent to 
him, to be presented to the Senate, resolutions to that effect, 
passed by a strong vote, all parties concurring.* 

Governor Baldwin’s speeches in the Senate were on quite a 
variety of topics, but the most elaborate and extended were 
upon the great question of the time in various forms. Chief 
among these are his speeches on the Mexican war and slavery 
extension as connected with it, on the admission of California 
to the Union, on the Compromise bill of 1850, especially that 
part of it which contained a new Fugitive Slave Law, and on 
the insertion of an anti-slavery clause in the bill for the admis- 
sion of Oregon. His most spirited speech, probably, in that 
body, was an impromptu one made in answer to Mr. Mason of 
Virginia, who had disparaged Connecticut, in comparison with 
Virginia, because, in ceding her western territory to the United 
States after the war of the revolution, she had retained three 





cannot, consistently with the rights of those inhabitants, or with the principles of 
justice and liberty, which have been proclaimed to the world as the basis of our 
institutions, be disregarded or denied.” 

* The Legislatures of all the Free States except Illinois, passed resolutions ap- 
proving the Wilmot proviso, excluding slavery from all territories of the United 
States. And as late as 1850, the Legislature of Connecticut, in which there was 
a Democratic majority, passed and sent to Congress the following rosolutions : 

“1, Resolved, That Congress has full constitutional power to prohibit slavery 
in the Territories of the United States by legislative enactments, and that it is 
the duty of Congress to pass, without unnecessary delay, such strict and positive 
laws as will effectually shut out slavery from every portion of these territories, 

“2. Resolved, That Congress has likewise full constitutional power to remove 
slavery and the slave-trade from the District of Columbia, and that this power 
should be at once exercised for the immediate prohibition of the slavery upon 
such terms of compensation to the slaveholders as may be just and reasonable, 

“3, Resolved, That, in the name of the people of Connecticut, we do hereby 
solemnly reaffirm our unalterable attachment to the Federal Union, and our in- 
flexible determination to adhere to our National Constitution, and abid@ by all its 
compromises to the letter, and in the spirit of the same, while with equally unal- 
terable and inflexible purpose, deterred by no threat of disunion, we shall forever 
oppose any and every measure of compromise by which any portion of the terri- 
tory now belonging to, or which may hereafter be acquired by the United States, 
shall be given up to or left unprotected against the encroachments of Slavery.” 
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and a half millions of acres for private purposes. Governor 
Baldwin, with ready command of history, immediately evin- 
ced, in a most eloquent manner, that, while Virginia had re- 
served fourteen millions to bestow in bounties on her officers 
and soldiers, Connecticut had reserved but three and a half 
millions, and that for a school fund, her patriotic soldiers hav- 
ing volunteered without promise of bounty; and this, when 
Virginia, with three times the population, sent only two-thirds 
as many men as Connecticut to the war which gave us author- 
ity over that western domain.* 

There was no part of Governor Baldwin’s public life, in 
which he gave more anxious, arduous, and exhausting labor to 
his country than during the brief period when he was a mem- 
ber of the Peace Congress; nor any, in the opinion of those 
who agree with him on matters of public policy, when he was 
more useful to his country. It was a time of great excitement 
and peril. The air seemed full of the elements of revolution 
and anarchy. Plots were formed and arrangements made, as 
he believed, to prevent the counting of the votes for President, 
and, if that failed, to prevent the inauguration of the President 
by assassination or force. Great pressure was brought to bear on 
the members of the Peace Congress to make concessions which, 
as he thought, involved the triumph of slavery over freedom, and 
were utterly hostile to the spirit and design of the Constitution 
andthe Union. Against all such concessions, among the firmest 
and strongest, none was firmer and stronger than he. Those 
who demanded these concessions found that, however it might 
be with others, no persuasions, no intimidations, no combina- 
tions, no influences of any kind, could move him. At length, 
a committee was appointed of one from each State repre- 
sented, to draw up a final result. He was the member of that 
committee from Connecticut. The majority of the commit- 
tee were in favor of proposing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, making large concessions to slavery. The minority 
took the ground, that, for a body called and composed as that 


* This speech has become a Connecticut classic. It is in part incorporated in 
Hollister’s History of Connecticut, and also in Rey. Dr. Bushnell’s “ Tribute to 
Connecticut.” 
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was, to initiate amendments to the Constitution in the manner 
proposed, would be unconstitutional and really revolutionary ; 
and they favored the calling of a constitutional convention, in 
the way provided by the Constitution for its own amendment. 
The report of the minority, with the accompanying resolution, 
he prepared with great labor and care, and supported them in 
a strong speech. And though they were not adopted by the 
Convention, they neutralized and virtually defeated the opposite 
plan, and so stayed the tide; which was what was hoped and 
designed.* 


Governor Baldwin’s moral courage in obedience to convic- 

*“The undersigned, comprising a part of the minority of the Committee of 
one from each State, to whom was referred the consideration of the resolutions 
of the State of Virginia and the other States represented, and all propositions for 
the adjustment of existing differences between the States, with authority to report 
what they deem right, necessary, and proper to restore harmony, and preserve 
the Union, entered upon the duties of the Committee with an anxious desire that 
they might be able to unite in the recommendation of some plan, which, on due 
deliberation, should seem best adapted to maintain the dignity and authority of 
the Government of the United States, and at the same time secure to the people 
of every section that perfect equality of right to which they are entitled. 

**Convened, as we are, on the invitation of the Governor of Virginia, in pursu- 
ance of the resolutions of the General Assembly of that State, with an accom- 
panying expression of the deliberate opinion of that body, that unless the unhappy 
controversy which now divides the States shall be satisfactorily adjusted, a per- 
manent dissolution of the Union is inevitable; and being earnestly desirous of an 
adjustment thereof, in concurrence with Virginia, in the spirit in which the Con- 
stitution was originally formed, and consistent with its principles, so as to afford 
to the people of all the States adequate security for all their rights, the attention 
of the undersigned was necessarily led to the consideration of the extent and 
equality of our powers, and to the propriety and expediency, under existing cir- 
cumstances, of a recommendation by this Conference Convention of any specific 
action by Congress, whether of ordinary legislation or in reference to constitution- 
al amendments to be proposed by Congress on its own responsibility to the 
States, 

* A portion of the members of this Convention are delegated by the Legisla- 
tures of their respective States, and are required to act under their supervision 
and control; while others are the representatives only of the Executives of their 
States, and, having no opportunity of consulting the immediate representatives of 
the people, can only act on their individual responsibility. 

“ Among the resolutions and propositions suggesting modes of adjustment ap- 
propriate to this occasion, which were brought to the notice of the Committee, 
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tions of duty, and his superiority and resistance to all selfish 
and personal considerations in public matters, were strikingly 
illustrated in many passages of his life, some instances of which 
should be given in this biographical sketch. 

About the year 1830, there was a plan projected by some per- 
sons in New Haven specially interested in the welfare of color- 
ed people, prominent among whom was Rev. §. 8. Jocelyn, 





were the resolutions of the State of Kentucky, recommending to her sister States 
to unite with her in an application to Congress for the calling of a Convention in 
the mode prescribed by the Constitution for proposing amendments thereto. 
“The undersigned, for the reasons set forth in the accompanying resolution, 
and others which have been herein indicated, is of opinion that the mode of ad- 
justment by a general Convention, as proposed by Kentucky, is the one which af- 
fords the best assurance of an adjustment acceptable to the people of every section, 
as it will afford to all the States who may desire amendments an opportunity of 
preparing them with care and deliberation, and in such form as they may deem it 
expedient to prescribe, to be submitted to the consideration and deliberate action 
of delegates duly chosen and invested with equal powers from all the States. 
“The undersigned did not, therefore, deem it expedient that any of the meas- 
ures of adjustment proposed by the majority of the Committee should be reported 
to this body to be discussed or acted upon by them; and he respectfully submits, 
as a substitute for the articles of amendment to the Constitution, reported by the 
majority of the Committee, the following preamble and resolution, and recom- 


mends the adoption thereof. 
“ROGER 8. BALDWIN.” 


“Whereas, unhappy differences exist, which have alienated from each other 
portions of the people of the United States, to such an extent as seriously to 
disturb the peace of the nation, and impair the regular and efficient action of 
the Government within the sphere of its constitutional powers and duties; and 
whereas the Legislature of the State of Kentucky has made application to 
Congress to call a Convention for proposing amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States; and whereas it is believed to be the opinion of the people 
of other States that amendments to the Constitution are, or may become, neces- 
sary to secure to the people of the United States, of every section, the full and 
equal enjoyment of their rights and liberties, so far as the same may depend 
for their security and protection on the powers granted to, or withheld from, 
the General Government, in pursuance of the national purposes for which it was 
ordained and established : 

“This Convention does therefore recommend to the several States to unite with 
Kentucky in her application to Congress to call a Convention for proposing amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, to be submitted to the Legisla- 
tures of the several States, or to conventions therein, for ratification, as the one 
or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by Congress, in accordance 
with the provision in the fifth article of the Constitution.” 
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then pastor of the only church of colored people in the town, 
to establish a school of a higher grade, a sort of a collegiate in- 
stitute, for colored youth, on a plot of ground purchased for 
this purpose, in the extreme southwestern part of the city, 
wholly unoccupied then by dwellings. As soon as the project 
became known, a strong opposition arose, and an intense ex- 
citement was kindled in the community. The determination 
was declared to prevent its accomplishment. A public meet- 
ing of the citizens was called to concentrate and express public 
sentiment against the project, which was represented as 
threatening disgrace to the community, and disaster to the col- 
lege. The greater part of those in high civil position were 
united in strong hostility to the plan, and some of them took a 
leading part in the meeting; at which its only defender was 

Rev. 8. 8. Jocelyn, who, as one of its authors, was assailed 

with a torrent of opposition, and even personal abuse. In that 

meeting, Mr. Baldwin, though then a young man, and having 

no connection with the plan or its authors, arose, and endeavy- 

ored to stem what he considered the evil current. There was 

a disposition to refuse him a hearing, and to prevent his speak- 

ing, by hissing and disturbance. But he said calmly and firm- 

ly that he trusted that his fellow citizens would allow him his 

right to be heard on that question of public interest ; and he 

went on to speak ably and eloquently of the rightfulness and 
wisdom of favoring, and of the wrongfulness and impolicy of 

opposing, a plan for the education of a class of persons, who 

most of all needed its elevating influences, and most of all were 

precluded from them. 

Another instance of a similar kind occurred in the year 1835. 
It was a time in the history of the country, never to be remem- 
bered without a blush, when, in various parts of the land, mobs 
against those called abolitionists were doing their deeds of de- 
struction and murder, and even torture—when a colored man 
was burned at the stake in St. Louis ; when the press of Elijah 
P. Lovejoy was destroyed at Alton, and his life was taken; when 
Pennsylvania Hall was burned in Philadelphia, and Lucretia 
Mott, “that peerless woman,” as she was called by Dr. Chan- 
ning, was rudely assailed; when a citizen of Boston was led 
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through its streets with a halter around his neck by a mob of 
“ gentlemen of property and standing.” Public meetings had 
been held in many places in all parts of the Northern States, 
presided over and conducted by men of high repute, in which 
resolutions were passed, of sympathy with slaveholders on ac- 
count of the assaults made by word and argument on their 
peculiar institution, and of opposition to all discussion of the 
abolition of slavery. A public meeting of this kind was called 
in New Haven for the purpose of expressing public sentiment 
by similar resolutions. Mr. Baldwin had looked on this course 
of events with great anxiety ; and he regarded such resolutions 
as a virtual and perilous denial of a right essential to the de- 
fense and progress of truth, righteousness, and freedom, and 
essential to the security and prosperity of free government, the 
right of free discussion. He determined to go to the meeting 
and express his sentiments on the subject. When that deter- 
mination was known, his friends, legal, political, and personal, 
remonstrated with him. They urged that, however right his 
sentiments might be, it would be not only perilous to his 
reputation and usefulness, but utterly vain, to throw himself 
against a temporary civil whirlwind. He considered these re- 
monstrances deliberately and earnestly. Yet his convictions 
of duty were unshaken, and he resolved to go to the meeting 
‘and carry out his purpose. After the resolutions had been 
read, and several speeches had been made in their favor and en- 
thusiastically received, he rose and began to express his dissent. 
A disturbance was at once commenced. He proceeded. The 
disturbance increased, and it was manifest that there was a de- 
terinination to hiss him down, and prevent his speaking. With 
that intense energy of which he was so capable, he brought his 
clenched hands down on the desk before him, and exclaimed in 
resistless tone and manner, “I witt Be uearp.” And he 
was heard. The resolutions, of course, were passed. But his 
manly and truthful speech was not in vain. A pause of reflec- 
tion was given to the storm; many eyes were opened; and the 
tone of public sentiment was modified. 

Another instance, of a different kind, occurred, when the 
question was pending of his reélection to the Senate of the 

: 
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United States. Undoubtedly he had a strong desire for reélec- 
tion. This desire, though he never expressed it, was manifest 
to his friends. He had enjoyed his senatorial life. Its duties 
suited his style of mind, attainment, and character. He evi- 
dently appreciated his fitness for the place, and thought that 
therein he could best serve his country. But there was only a 
bare majority of Whigs in the Legislature. And some of them 
scrupled about voting for him, under an apprehension that in 
certain contingencies his course would not accord with the 
principles and policy of the party. Governor Baldwin’s friends 
knew, from his previous expressions in conversation with them, 
that such an apprehension was groundless, and that all that 
was necessary to secure his reélection was, that he should put 
upon paper, for use among the members of the Legislature, 
what he had expressed to them; and accordingly they pro- 
posed and urged that he should do it. But he firmly and per- 
sistently refused. He would. not thus put himself in the posi- 
tion of a seeker for the office. And he said that such a writ- 
ten expression would be considered in the light of a pledge, 
and that it was a principle, which he judged to be sound and 
obligatory, that a member of a deliberative body should have 
a mind untrammeled by pledges, and free to come to such 
conclusions as truth and evidence would produce. The result_ 
was, that he was not reélected: a result which he must have 
regarded as quite probable, but which could not make him 
swerve from a principle which he had intelligently and con- 
scientiously adopted. 

It may justly be added, that the political opponents of 
Governor Baldwin, whatever they may have thought of his 
political positions and principles, have never questioned his 
moral courage, the purity of his motives, or his lofty supe- 
riority to all mean policy and all selfish considerations. 

The reserve and reticence which were marked characteristics 
of Governor Baldwin, made him appear to those who did not 
know him somewhat distant and formal in manner, and perhaps 
produced on many the impression of coldness, which, however, 
did him great injustice. Kindness of heart, sensitiveness to 
the suffering of those about him and readiness to relieve its 
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forwardness to give pleasure and confer happiness everywhere 
within his reach, were fundamental traits of his character. 
His tenderness of feeling extended itself even to the brute cre- 
ation, so that he could never willingly hurt or permit to be 
hurt any living creature, and was full of attentions to the do- 
mestic animals, the birds of the garden, and the like. He never 
failed to hang out liberally over his grounds in the early 
spring materials for the birds to build their nests with, and 
has sometimes, when a late snow had covered the ground, 
caused broad paths to be shoveled all about his yard and 
garden, that they might have access to their accustomed 
sources of food. During the sickness of a pet animal of one of 
his children, he has night after night got up from his bed and 
gone down to give it water or help it to an easier position. 
This same softness of heart, deeper and stronger than mere 
politeness, was at the foundation of his uniform liberality, ur- 
banity, and courtesy, to which all who ever came in personal 
contact with him will bear willing witness. 


It now only remains to speak of Governor Baldwin’s re- 
ligious character. 

Governor Baldwin never made any direct expression of his 
religious feelings—his views and hopes respecting himself—to 
any one; not, as it is believed, because his feelings were not 
engaged on that subject, or because they were not evangelical. 
He was very reticent as to his personal feelings on all subjects, 
and especially on the sacred subject of his relations to God. 
Many years since, (about twenty years), thinking it my duty, as 
his pastor, to endeavor to ascertain his religious condition, and 
to offer any aid that I could afford by private counsel, I sought 
an interview with him at his office. He treated me with 
marked civility and kindness. He said that he had great re- 
spect for Christianity, and fur its ordinances and ministers. 
He assured me that religion was a subject to which he was not 
indifferent, and which he did not neglect. But he added, 
that he felt an utter inability to express his personal feelings 
on that subject ; and was compelled to request his friends, who 
were anxious to know them, to judge of them by his course of 
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life. Judging by this method, the one who has known him 
best, and who knows, if any one does, what practical Chris- 
tianity is, has been convinced for many years that he was a 
Christian man—that his extraordinary devotion to the right 
included his relations to God, as well as his relations to men; 
and that his conscientious regard to duty was the result of 
the essential religious principle, the principle of obedience 
to the will and authority of God. I have, myself, for some 
years past, believed that to be true, and that Governor 
Baldwin has regarded himself as a Christian. The inquiry, 
which has naturally arisen, whether he has not relied on 
his own righteousness for acceptance with God, has been 
satisfied by various indications that he believed in the gos- 
pel as it is—the gospel which reveals salvation by Christ 
alone, the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world. One of these indications was told me by a witness, 
a Christian friend of mine, not now among the living. More 
than twenty-five years ago, one of Governor Baldwin’s sons, a 
lad of eight years, was drawing nigh to death. The father 
stood by his sick and dying child, and directed him to Christ, 
and exhorted him to put his trust in Christ. This, in one of 
his sincerity and mental integrity, is decisive evidence that he 
believed, not in any system of self-righteousness, but in Christ 
as the Saviour of men. It has been evident that Governor 
Baldwin has frequently had the subject of professing religion in 
his thoughts, and I have no doubt that he has been kept from 
it by the fact, that it involved that expression and publicity of 
his personal feelings, for which he felt, as he stated it, an utter 
inability. 

In his recent fatal sickness he has received all its events with 
entire submission, and with the meekness of a child. Every- 
thing has been accepted as right. He has had evident satis- 
faction in the reading of the divine word; and prayer offered 
daily at his bedside has been to him a manifest comfort and 
pleasure. 

He breathed his life away at last so gently that it was 
hardly known when he had gone. He has gone—and gone, we 
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may believe, where the iniquity which he hated has no place, 
and the righteousness which he loved is pure and perfect.* 


A chief pillar of our community has fallen! Oh! how 
many pillars have fallen here within a few years—in the 
College, and in professional and industrial life! May God 
give to our men in early and middle age, wisdom, fidelity, 
strength, and grace to be pillars in their places. May they 
imitate the virtues of him whom we mourn to-day, especially 
his devotion to the right; and may they make their devotion to 
the right thorough and consistent, comprehending their rela- 
tions to God as well as to men. 











* Mr. Baldwin was married in 1820, to Emily Perkins, daughter of Enoch and 
Anna (Pitkin) Perkins, of Hartford. They have had nine children, of whom four, 
two sons and two daughters, survive, viz: George William, a Yale graduate of 
the class of 1853, settled in the practice of the Jaw at Worcester, Mass., but at 
present in the army; Simeon Eben, graduated at Yale College in 1861, and now 
preparing himself to follow his father’s profession in New Haven; Elizabeth 
Wooster, married to Prof. William D. Whitney of Yale College; and Henrietta 
Perkins, married to Dwight Foster, Esq., of Worcester, Mass, Their two eldest 
sons, Edward Law and Roger Sherman, both graduated at Yale College, and edu- 
cated to the practice of the law, died in early manhood, The others, two sons 
end a daughter, died in childhood, 
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Articte V.—ON MAN’S ZOOLOGICAL POSITION. 


Man, zoologically considered, is closely related to the other 
Mammals or quadrupeds. There is almost a complete iden- 
tity with the monkey, cat, or dog, in the number and arrange- 
ment of the bones and muscles, the main difference being in 
their form; and to the highest of the Quadrumana or monkey 
tribe, the resemblance is striking even in form,—the fore-limbs 
terminating in hands, as in man—the mother taking its young 
literally to its breasts—the skull approximating to the human 
shape, etc. And, as to the observable characteristics of the 
brain, man differs from the highest Quadrumana less than the 
highest Quadrumana differ from the lowest. Although the 
only species gifted with speech, there is but little in the struc- 
ture of the throat indicative of this characteristic; and if his 
hind-limbs are furnished with feet, and not, like those of the 
monkeys, with hands, yet the two kinds of organs are very 
similar, the main difference being, that the inner finger is 
opposable to the others in the hand, and not in the foot. The 
resemblances to the Quadrumana are so strongly marked, that 
some of the most eminent zoologists of America, Britain, and 
Europe—underrating certain zoological distinctions, and over- 
looking others—place man in the same group with these species, 
adopting for the group the name of Primates. 

Regarded from a higher point of view, the distinction be- 
tween man and other animals is immeasurably great. There 
is something in man which impels to indefinite progress ; and 
with increasing energy, after adult size is reached—the period 
when all other species cease progress. There is something, | 
which renders him capable of contemplating the phenomena 
of nature, and of looking through facts to principles; some- 
thing, which can find joy in truth and goodness ; something, 
by means of which moral distinctions are perceived, and moral 
obligations felt; something, whence come thoughts of a life 
after death, and longings for happiness which earth cannot 
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supply. This element, wholly distinct from anything regard- 
ed as of a psychical or intellectual nature in the mere animal, 
is a spiritual one—that, through which, man bears God’s image. 
It is the spirit in man which suggests a sense of dependence 
on a Power above; which makes man a moral being, and 
renders the Infinite Spirit a possible source to him of moral 
strength and development; and which prompts him to approach 
the Spirit on high with words and rites of devotion. For only 
spirit can commune with spirit, or comprehend the revelations 
of aspiritual being. Only a nature partaking thus of the in- 
finite can have thoughts or desires that reach into the infinite 
or indefinite future. 

These high characteristics of man place a long interval be- 
tween him and the brute. But the zoologist still claims, that 
in zoological classification, structure should be regarded; and 
if pointed to man’s higher nature as the true basis in the case 
of this highest of the species, he only turns away from the sci- 
entific ignorance (or what he thinks such) that makes the sug- 
gestion, resting himself upon the undoubted fact, that man 
belongs to the Animal kingdom ; and among animals is a Ver- 
tebrate; and among Vertebrates, is a species of the class of 
Mammals.* He will say yet further, that if there is no im- 
portant zoological character separating him from the Quadru- 
mana, he is of that group, and so, by the act of the Creator ; 
and if he admits, as he may, the fact of a spiritual element in 
man, he will assert that it is united to a structure that is quad- 
rumanous in type or kind. 

The thought of such a relation is repugnant to man. The 
belief in it tends in some to bear down the mind towards 
materialism. It fosters ““development-theories” making the 
transition from ancient monkeys to man, through natural 
_ changes or developments in the course of past time, seem easy. 

Or falling short of these results, it may lead, by a seemingly 











* Vertebrates are those animal species that have an internal jointed skeleton, 
as fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals. The vertebral column or back-bone is the 
fundamental part of the skeleton; the joints of it are called vertebra. Mam- 
mals are those Vertebrates which suckle their young ; that is, all ordinary quadru- 
peds as well as man. 
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natural inference, to the conclusion, that with oneness of 
structural type there is also oneness of intellectual and moral 
qualities, and that the difference is one only of degree. What- 
ever the tendencies of such a belief, the relation, if a true one, 
must be admitted; but they may well urge us to consider 
long and carefully whether the relation be true, or whether 
there be not structural characteristics that leave no question of 
man’s independent position in the class of Mammals. There 
is no degradation implied in a relation to this class, whose 
grand characteristic (see the preceding note) has in man both 
an educational and a moral purpuse ; but there is one, of a most 
repulsive character, in the alleged affinity to the Quadrumana. 

It is not sufficient, in order to establish this separation on 
zoological grounds from the Quadrumana, that distinctions be 
pointed out,—as those of the brain, urged by Professor Owen, 
or those of the limbs, (man having ¢wo hands and the Quad- 
rumana four), referred to in Cuvier’s classification. It is es- 
sential that the distinctions should be based on principles that 
are elsewhere a guide in defining zoological groups ; and the 
more fundamental these principles, the more authoritative the 
criterion ; if also marking grade or rank, they are still more 
satisfactory. 

The following is one such authoritative criterion, proving 
man’s title to an independent position. It is the origin of the 
most distinctive structural characteristics of the species. 

Man is alone among Mammals in having the fore-limbs with- 
drawn from the locomotive series, and transferred to the ce- 
phalie series. The fore-limbs in him serve primarily the pur- 
poses of the head, and are not for locomotion. Their uses are, 
first, the inferior, depending on the demands of the appetite 
satisfied through the mouth, (uses that are united to the loco- 
motive in the monkeys and some other quadrupeds) ; second, the 
superior, depending on the demands of the mind and soul. <A 
very large anterior portion of the body is thus turned over to 
the service of the head, so that the posterior or gastric portion 
of the animal reaches in man its minimum. 

Here, then, is a degree ef cephalization of the body—that is, 
of subordination of its members and structure to head-uses— 
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which separates man widely from other animals, placing him, 
literally, alone. 

The erect form of man’s structure is involved in this cephal- 
ization of the system. In consequence of it, the body is placed 
directly beneath the brain, or the subordinating power, with 
no part posterior to it,—and on two feet, the smallest possible 
number in an animal. Aristotle recognized the grand fact 
when he separated man as a Dipod (or two-footed species) from 
the Zetrapods (or quadrupeds). 

This principle has that deep foundation in zoological life re- 
quired to give it authoritative importance. The following are 
examples from the distinctions between the three divisions or 
orders of Crustaceans*—divisions recognized by all writers on 
this class of animals. In the second of these orders, there are 
seven pairs of legs or locomotive organs, but in the first or high- 
est, only jive ; and this smaller number in the highest order is 
due to a transfer of two out of the seven pairs to the cephalic 
series, that is, to the organs of the mouth. In the highest 
group, consequently, the head is made to absorb or combine a 
much larger proportion of the segments of the body than in 
the lower group. Again, in the third or lowest order of Crus- 
taceans, the mouth-organs, or those of the cephalic series, are 
still less numerous than in the second. In fact, throughout 
this class, even under the several subdivisions themselves, the 
principle is everywhere illustrated, that, with rise in rank there 
is a higher cephalization of the system. There is not, in all 
cases, a transfer of members forward with rise in grade; but 
there is, at least, a concentration and a perfecting of the ante- 
rior portion of the body and its members, and, in connection, 
an abbreviation of its posterior (or gastric and caudal) portion. 
The principle is exemplified in other classes, and also in the 
development of animals from the embryo, as might be various- 
ly illustrated. Its fundamental importance in the system of 
animal life cannot be questioned. 

When, then, in a group like that of Mammals, in which two 
is the prevailing number of pairs of locomotive organs, there is 





* The class of Crustaceans includes crabs, lobsters, shrimps, and like species. 
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a transfer of the anterior of these two pairs (half the whole num- 
ber) to the cephalic series, there is evidence, in this exalted 
cephalization of the system, of a distinction of the very highest 
significance. It places man apart from the whole series of 
Mammals, and on the basis of a characteristic which is pro- 
foundly a criterion of grade. 

This extreme cephalization of the body is a structural ex- 
pression of the dominance of mind. The raising of the 
fore-limbs from the ground for esthetic, intellectual, and spir- 
itual service, is in direct harmony with that spiritual endow- 
ment which fitted man for such duties. In this and other at- 
tendant ways, the whole outer being is made to show forth the 
divine feature of the inner being. 





The Evangelical Alliance 


ArticLe VI—THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AND THE 
AMERICAN WAR. 


Tue loyal people of the United States were scarcely less 
surprised by the rebellion itself than they have been by the at- 
titude thus far assumed throughout this struggle by that class 
in England to which we usually look to ascertain British opin- 
ion. Eminent individuals there have been who have apprecia- 
ted the nature of the contest going on here, and have uttered 
generous words of cheer. The names of these men—Mill, 
Cairnes, Bright, Cobden, Arthur, Newman Hall, Hughes,— 
are remembered to-day with affection in thousands of American 
homes. But, during these long months, almost every channel for 
the public expression of the views of Englishmen has been turn- 
ed against us. What have we read from the whole British press, 
daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, with a few honorable ex- 
ceptions, but a repetition of the sneers, misrepresentations, and 
exultations over our calamities, which have made Blackwood, 
the Saturday Leview, and the Times, odious in our eyes! 

Liberty-loving men in the United States have been surprised, 
—they have been grieved,—and they have asked, What word 
comes to us from those upon whose sympathy we have a right 
to depend? What say the watchmen of freedom, who are 
stationed for the express purpose of heralding the downfall of 
oppression, and the progress of truth and righteousness in the 
world? What say our brethren of the Evangelical Alliance? 
At last they have spoken, and we ask attention to the expres- 
sion of their views, as we have them in the subjoined corres- 
pondence which has been placed at our disposal. 

It will be noticed that the “ British Branch” had been “re- 
quested” by the “French Branch” to unite with them in some 
expression of sympathy “for their brethren in America.” The 
British Branch thus “requested,” after ample time taken for 
consideration, adopted the following “ Resolution,” which was 
duly communicated by the Foreign Secretary to the Rev. Dr. 
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Patton, of New Haven, that he might make a proper an- 
nouncement of it in the United States. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 
7 Adam Street, Strand, 
London, October 17, 1862. 
Rev. Wa. Parron, D. D., 


Dear Sir anp Brorurr :— 


May I ask you kindly to promote the publication of the enclosed 
Resolution, which was adopted at our Annual Conference yes- 
terday. 


Many prayers have been offered, and fervent supplications have 
been sent up to the Throne of Grace in behalf of our American 
brethren. May the Lord in mercy answer them. 

Ever yours in the bands of Christian love, 

HERMANN ScuMETTAU, 
° Foreign Secretary. 


Yesterday morning, the conference was preceded by a devotional meeting, over 
which the Rey. F. 8. Ce Chalmers, D. D., Rector of Beckenham, presided. The 
first business was the appointment of the new council, who had been nominated 
by a committee previously appointed for that purpose. The Rey. W. Harris, in 
seconding the appointment, suggested that meetings should be held systematically 
throughout the country. 

THE WAR IN AMERICA, 

The committee appointed on Wednesday evening, (consisting of Sir C. Eard- 
ley, and the Rev. Drs. Urwick, W. Arthur, W. Harris, T, R. Birks, M. A., Towers, 
M’Ewen, and Fowler), brought up a report, which Sir Culling Eardley said they 
had agreed to unanimously, such was the harmonizing influence of Christian 
principle. 

The Rev. T. R. Birks then read the following resolutions :—“ Resolved, That 
the fraternal communication received from the Paris branch, be affectionately ac- 
knowledged ; that the best thanks of the conference be conveyed to our French 
brethren for their expressions of warm interest in the operations and success of 
our branch of the Alliance, with the assurance that. we participate in their deep 
sympathy with our common brethren in America in the fearful calamities which 
have sprung from the civil war now raging. That this conference desires to ex- 
press their deep sorrow for the continuance of the civil war in America, and the 
fearful amount of bloodshed and suffering to which it has led. Believing that 
sin is the cause of God’s sore judgments, and that the evils connected with the 
maintenance of slavery in the South, and complicity with those evils in the 
North, are one great cause of this solemn visitation, they renew the expression of 
their earnest prayer that peace may be restored, that these evils, and all others 
which have led to these calamities, may be removed, and the immense resources 
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and energies of the American churches be set free to promote the cause of the 
gospel of peace and love. They desire further to record their convicion, as 
British Christians, that the duty of our country is to read in this war, not a war- 
rant for self-righteous pride, but a loud call to humiliation and prayer and repent- 
ance, lest our own many national sins should draw down upon us, in turn, the 
judgments of God. That considering ferther the distress thus occasioned to large 
classes in our country, they recommend that Sunday, November 9, be made an 
occasion for public and private confession of sin, and special prayer on these 
grave subjects, so far as practicable, in all the churches of Christ and Christian 
families throughout the land.” 

Mr. Birks said that the resolutions had becn carefully worded so as to meet the 
scruples shared by a minority, and yet to express the convictions of the majority 
on the subject. 

The Rey. Dr. Massie moved the adeption of the resolutions, which would meet 
the sensibilities of the minority, whilst expressing the convictions and sympathies 
of all English Christians. 

The resolutions were then agreed to. 


So far was this “Resolution” from being considered an ex- 
pression of sympathy at all adapted to the circumstances of 
those to whom it was sent; so far short did it come of what 
the character and past history of the Alliance demanded, that 
it was concluded that the nature of our struggle could not 
have been understood. Accordingly, by the advice of some 
of his ministerial brethren, Dr. Patton repiied to the Foreign 
Secretary in a letter which was to be laid before the Alliance, 
giving a brief explanation of what are the momentous interests 
at stake, and an account of some of the results which had al- 
ready been accomplished. It was thought such a letter would 
gladden the hearts of Christians in England, and call out a 
less ambiguous expression of their interest. 

This letter also we place on record in our pages. 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 12, 1862. 
Rey. Hermann Scumetrau, 
Foreign Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Dear Brorner :— 

When your letter of October 17th, inclosing a printed copy of 
the resolution adopted by the Evangelical Alliance on “ The War 
in America,” arrived, I was absent from New York making ar- 
rangements for the removal of my family, for the winter, to New 
Haven. For the assurance in your note, that “many prayers have 
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been offered, and fervent supplications have been sent up to the 
Throne of Grace in behalf of our American brethren,” and for the 
declaration of the resolution that the Alliance “ renew the expres- 
sion of their earnest prayer, that peace may be restored,” &c., ac- 
cept of my personal thanks. And I doubt not that the great body 
of Christian brethren, in the United States, will appreciate this 
manifestation of a prayerful spirit, on our behalf. For we have 
entire confidence, that God, who perfectly understands the merits 
of this terrible civil war, will so answer the prayers of his child- 
ren, in Great Britain and elsewhere, as to accomplish his own 
wise and benevolent purposes, and with this we all ought to be 
thoroughly satisfied. We accept as just, and I trust with humil- 
ity, the great truth set forth in the resolution, “that sin is the 
cause of God’s sore judgments, and that the evils connected with 
the maintenance of slavery in the South, and complicity with those 
evils in the North, are one great cause of this solemn visitation.” 

During my absence, however, the resolution, copied from the 
London press, had found quite extended circulation in our papers. 
In nearly all, the resolution was accompanied with comments 
which demonstrated that, as a whole, it was very far from being 
acceptable to American Christians North. Not so much because 
of what it does express, as for what, in a time like this, it fails to 
utter. Because of its want of discrimination, it is just as well 
suited, in its meekness, to the South as to the North, and because 
unlike the generous out-spoken sympathy of the French brethren, 
it appears to be cold, stately, restrained, and cautious, and, as Mr. 
Birks remarked, “ carefully worded.” 

The Christians of the North, especially those who have long and 
openly battled against slavery, have felt themselves deeply wound- 
ed by the course taken by the Christian public of Great Britain, 
with but few and rare exceptions. When, for example, Lord 
Kinnard said, (London Times, July 25, 1862), “ He thought there 
was not much sympathy felt in this country for either party in the 
contest between North and South, for the universal opinion in 
Europe was, that both were equally insincere; ” and when Lord 
Shaftsbury, at the same meeting, he being in the chair, said “ there 
had, however, been no great feeling in this country for either one 
or the other of the parties, for the country did not believe in the 
sincerity of either ”’—we felt and deeply felt that a most gratui- 
tous and ungenerous charge was made against our honesty, and 
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that we were regarded, by these high exponents of public opinion 
in England, as the most arrant hypocrites. This not being cour- 
teous was pitiful; but it gave a deep and rankling wound unwor- 
thy of those who struck the blow. 

The conduct of the press, both secular and religious, with but 
few and honorable exceptions, has neither tended to promote 
brotherly kindness, nor to convince us, that the anti-slavery senti- 
ment of Great Britain is free from all suspicion of being strangely 
controlled or modified by some latent, but potent cause. That 
sentiment has not joined generously with the North, which, in the 
Providence of God, has been plunged into a war, which the South 
commenced, for the destruction of the Union and Liberty, and for 
the perpetuation and extension of slavery. 

That the present war was commenced by the South, for the de- 
struction of free institutions, and the perpetuation and extension 
of slavery is confirmed by too many facts and declarations to ad- 
mit of any doubt. Allow me to call your attention to only a few 
of the proofs, 

1. The Naghville Patriot, (published in Tennessee, a slave state), 
in an Article condemning the course of Senator Douglass, says, 
“ But he cannot obliterate the fact, that the slavery question un- 
derlies the whole controversy, and is the true cause of the contest 
of arms.” 

2. The Charleston Mercury, (published in South Carolina, a 
slave state), thus states the public sentiment of that region: “ Sla- 
very is the natural and normal condition of the laboring man, 
whether white or black. Master and slave is a relation in society 
as necessary as that of parent and child.” 

3. The Richmond Examiner, (printed in Virginia, a slave state), 
says, “The South maintain that slavery is right, natural, and nec- 
essary, and does not depend upon complexion. The laws of the 
slave states justify holding white men in bondage.” 

These extracts show the determined attitude of slaveholders 
toward all the laboring class, whether white or black. They cer- 
tainly are to be commended in not making any invidious distinction 
about color. They also show “that the slavery question under- 
lies the whole controversy ” and “is the true cause of the contest 
at arms.” 

4. The Rev. Dr. Palmer, a prominent Presbyterian clergyman 
of New Orleans, in a sermon which has been widely circulated 
and universally applauded at the South, thus gives shape to his 
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convictions. “The Providential trust of the South is to perpetu- 
ate the institution of slavery as now existing, with freest scope for 
its natural development. We should at once lift ourselves intelli- 
gently to the highest moral ground, and proclaim to all the world 
that we hold this trust from God, and in its occupancy are pre- 
pared to stand or fall. It is a duty we owe to ourselves, to our 
slaves, tothe world, to Almighty God, to preserve and transmit 
our existing system of domestic servitude, with the right, unchal- 
lenged by man, to go and root itself wherever Providence and 
nature may carry it.” This is sufficiently specific, claiming for 
slavery a divine right, and that to perpetuate and extend it is a 
most sacred religious duty. 

5. The speech of Alexander H. Stephens, Vice President of the 
Southern Confederacy, delivered at Savannah, Georgia, March 22, 
1861, must be conclusive. I cannot do justice to his views with- 
out a somewhat extended extract : 


“The new (Confederate) Constitution has put at rest forever all agitating ques- 
tions respecting our peculiar institution. African slavery, as it exists among us, 
is the proper status of the negro in our form of civilization. This was the imme- 
diate cause of our late rupture and present revolution, Jefferson, in his forecast, 
had anticipated this as ‘the rock upon which the old Union would split.’ He 
was right. What was then conjecture with him, is now a realized fact. But 
whether he comprehended the great truth upon which this great rock stood and 
stands, remains to be doubted. The prevailing ideas entertained by him and 
most of the leading statesmen at the time of the formation of the old (Federal) 
Constitution were, that the enslavement of the African was in violation of the 
laws of nature; that it was wrong in principle, socially, morally, and politically. 
Those ideas, however, were fundamentally wrong. They rested upon the assump- 
tion of the equality of the races. This was an error. It was a sandy foundation, 
and the idea of a government upon it ;—‘ when the storm came and the wind blew 
it fell.’ 

“Our new government is founded upon the exactly opposite: its foundations are 
laid in, and its corner-stone rests upon, the great truth that the negro is not equal 
to the white man; that slavery,—subordination to the superior race,—is his natu- 
ral and normal condition. 

“This, our new government, is the first in the history of the world, based 
upon this great physical, philosophical, and moral truth, It is upon this, as I have 
already stated, that our social fabric is firmly planted, and I cannot permit myself 
to doubt the ultimate success of a full recognition of this principle throughout the 
civilized world.” 


This Constitution, which Vice-President Stephens says “ has put 
at rest forever all agitating questions respecting our peculiar insti- 
tution,” in one of its Articles cuts off all States from the slave mar- 
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kets of the South, unless they join this Confederacy. This was a 
masterly stroke of policy. For should Virginia remain loyal to 
the Union, she could not send her negroes for sale to Charleston, 
Mobile, New Orleans, or any Southern market. But the so-called 
first families of Virginia, who assume to be of the same class with 
the nobility in England, live on slave breeding. If they raised 
hogs, mules, cattle or horses, they would have regarded themselves 
as low born and commoners, but being breeders, for the slave mar- 
ket, of human beings, for whom Christ died, they have regarded 
themselves, and expect others, including the nobility of England, 
to regard them as gentlemen, notwithstanding their own blood 
often flows in the veins of the children they sell. The annual sale of 
slaves for the Southern market, from Virginia alone, amounted to 
eight millions of dollars—more than a million and a half sterling. 
This accounts for the intense zeal of this slave breeding faction in 
Virginia to carry that State out of the Union. The same person- 
al interest of the slave breeders of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri caused their determination to carry their States into the 
Southern Confederacy. Now it is a remarkable providential fea- 
ture of the war thus far, that it has raged with greatest severity 
in the four abovenamed slave breeding States, and instead of se- 
curing to themselves the privilege of growing rich by slave breed- 
ing, the war has so uprooted the institution as to make it certain 
that its abolition must follow. 

6. General Andrew J. Hamilton, a loyal man of Texas, in a re- 
cent speech, stated “That the slaveholders conspired and organized 
rebellion because they were determined to subvert free institutions 
on this continent. They determined not only to perpetuate black 
slavery, but also to establish white serfhood. The slaveholding 
class do not conceal their contempt for the non-slaveholding whites, 
nor their determination to take from them all political power, and 
make them serfs, but a degree removed from the black slaves.” 

7. Take the testimony of your own witness, Mr. Russell, the 
special correspondent of the London Times. After a thorough 
visitation of the Southern States, with access to the feelings of the 
people, he says, (Times, May 27), “Their whole system rests on 
slavery, and as such they defend it.” 

I might multiply these testimonies to almost any extent, but 
enough is patent to the world to convince any unprejudiced mind 
that the true vitalizing principles in this war are Despotism, in the 
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form of Slavery on the one hand, and Liberty on the other. It isa 
war of great and fundamental principles destined to influence and 
involve all nations where despotism, whether civil or religious, has 
dominion, and liberty is struggling to arise. It is despotism and 
the devil on the one hand, and God and humanity on the other. 
We had a right to look to the masses of Great Britain to stand 
with us openly and without a shadow of a doubt on the side of 
God and humanity against every form of despotism which oppress- 
esman. I believe, that sooner or later, Christian, liberty-loving 
England will wheel into line and stand with us shoulder to shoul- 
der, but up to this hour it appears to us she has stood as though bal- 
ancing between contending motives. 

As the Alliance has taken high ground for Liberty and against 
Slavery, even exclutling the slaveholder from membership, we did 
look for warm hearted, and generous, outspoken sympathy with 
the North and against the slaveholders of the South, who have in- 
augurated this war to perpetuate and extend slavery and to de- 
stroy the Union which our fathers formed “ to establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” 

Whatever may have been the criminal shortcomings of the 
North in the past, there can be no possible justification for the 
slaveholders of the South, plunging this country into this terrible 
civil war in order to secure their slavery from the extinction which 
the enlightened and progressive public sentiment of the North 
threatened it. The issue which the Rebellion has forced upon us, 
and which now stands supreme above all others, is this,-7e Union 
and the Constitution for Liberty, or Revolution for the sake of 
Slavery. This is the alternative, Liberty or Slavery. England 
ought to know where to stand and how to speak on an issue so 
vital. 

Do not think it strange that we have felt amazed that with the 
accumulating evidence of the progress which has been made with- 
in a single year in the cause of Liberty, there have still been no 
words of joy nor of encouragement from the mass of British Chris- 
tians. That your joy, though late, may be full, let me recall your 
attention to a few things which have been secured and for which 
I know you will be glad 
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THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


On the 22d day of December, 1788, the State of Maryland made 
an act of cession of certain territory to the United States, for the 
purpose of locating the seat of government. On December 34, 
1789, the State of Virginia made a similar aet of cession, and for 
the same purpose. These two parcels, fixed upon by Congress, in 
accordance with these acts, comprised the District of Columbia, 
being ten miles square. On July 16th, 1790, Congress passed an 
act, accepting these cessions, and providing that the laws of the 
two States, over their respective portions of the District, should 
remain in force “until the time fixed for the removal of the 
government thereto, and until Congress shall otherwise by law 
provide.” This District is the Capital of the United States. 
Here Congress always meets. Here the President and all the 
Cabinet officers reside. This territory when ceded had slavery in 
it, which has grown with the growth of the city. Although 
many attempts have been made to abolish slavery from this Dis- 
trict over which Congress has exclusive control, still, such was 
the power of the slaveholders in connection with the Democratic 
party, vast multitudes of whom were foreigners, that all their ef- 
forts were unavailing. But now, since this war has commenced, 
by a direct act of Congress, slavery was abolished from this dis- 
trict. Thus the American Capital, for the first time since the or- 
ganization of the Government, stands on free soil. Thousands of 
slaves by this act became freemen. This noble act was not done 
without a heavy outlay of money paid from the public treasury to 
the loyal masters, and this too at a time when the country was in- 
volved in very heavy expenses in consequence of the slaveholders’ 
war. This act was the triumph of anti-slavery over pro-slavery 
sentiment, and ought to have met with expressions of joy from all 
anti-slavery men in England, and especially from the Evangelical 
Alliance. For well do I remember that your president, Sir Culling 
Eardley, in his own room in Adam street, assured me in my last in- 
terview with him, that should our Government go no further than 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, over which Congress 
had the jurisdiction, it would be hailed with joy by all England, 
and would command the confidence and sympathy of all the peo- 
ple, because it would be a first and decided step in the right direc- 
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tion, and would give the promise of the ultimate abolition of 
slavery throughout the United States. I then told him that it 
would certainly be done, and he reiterated his assurance that it 
would be hailed with joy by England. But, alas, alas, the oracle 
has been dumb. Even the Alliance has maintained neutrality 
silence. Treasure and labor were abundantly used to secure the 
liberation of the Madai, and there was great and proper joy when 
it was accomplished. But no note of grateful cheer and encourag- 
ing, sympathetic joy is heard when thousands of human beings 
for whom Christ died are in one hour emancipated from slavery 
by the vote of the Congress of the United States. We contident- 
ly expected that the Alliance would be the first to speak, and, so 
far as needed, to lead and instruct public sentiment. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE TERRITORIES, 


The territories are large tracts of land not yet formed into 
States. Over these the Government extends the laws of the 
United States. In 1820 the Missouri Compromise was entered in- 
to, by which all territory lying south of 36 30 north latitude, when 
formed into States, could have slavery; while all north of that 
line was to be forever free. This compromise was faithfully kept 
until all the territory south of this line was formed into States ; 
then, through the slave power, it was declared to be unconstitu- 
tional, which threw open all the territories to have slavery or not, 
as the people should elect. Here perhaps, is the proper place for 
me to inform you, that not only the Irish and Germans, but also the 
English, who make the United States their home, as a general 
fact, become pro-slavery, and vote with the Democratic party. The 
anti-slavery men, so far from having aid and comfort from this 
foreign element, have found it a power arrayed against them. The 
motive Ido not discuss, though I have a decided opinion as to 
what it is. But the fact is beyond dispute. Could all questions, 
involving the interest of the slave, be submitted to the native votes, 
there is no doubt that the anti-slavery sentiment of the Union 
would be triumphantly great. But now by an act of Congress 
slavery is forever excluded from all the territories of the United 
States. This act passed last winter, and was made known in Eng- 
land as well as in America. It is but fair to conclude that an in- 
stitution so intelligently benevolent and wide awake for the pro- 
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gress of Liberty as the Evangelical Alliance did not remain in ignor- 
ance of this act of Congress. But where is the evidence that a 
single throb of pleasure came from the heart of the Alliance ? 
You, my dear Sir, will know if any motion or minute found a place 
on your records in commendation of this noble act. 


THE ACT OF CONGRESS TO HELP, WITH PECUNIARY AID, THOSE STATES 
WHICH WOULD INITIATE A SYSTEM OF EMANCIPATION, IMMEDI- 
ATE OR GRADUAL. 


President Lincoln sent a special paper to Congress on this sub- 
ject, and requested them to pass such an act as would enable him, 
in good faith, to make the offer. Congress promptly passed the 
act, which, if the States accepted, would involve the United States 
in the expenditure of millions, far exceeding the twenty millions 
sterling which your Government nobly paid for the emancipation of 
800,000 slaves in the West Indies. This was done with the hope 
that millions of slaves would be thus emancipated, and was one of 
many illustrations of the growing desire on the part of the North, 
even at the expense of heavy taxation to themselves, to free the 
country from slavery. This certainly was a step, a long step, in 
the right direction, setting forth a good moral sentiment. As sla- 
very is a local institution, governed by the laws of the States 
where it existed, neither the President, nor the Congress, had the 
constitutional power to abolish it in any of these States. But by 
this offer of pecuniary aid, it was believed that the border States 
would make a beginning, and thus in time the freedom of every 
slave would be secured. Was not this proposition to free the 
slaves and remunerate the masters as noble a testimony against 
slavery and in favor of freedom, as wasthe similar act of England ? 
Surely then we had a right to expect that England, who had read 
us so many lectures, and in various ways expressed her horror of 
slavery and love of liberty, would cheer us on with words of en- 
couragement and sympathy. And especially had we the right to 
expect that the Evangelical Alliance would be the foremost in hold- 
ing up to approbation this unmistakably honest manifestation of 
progress. But, alas, your silence has fallen upon us like the with- 
ering frosts of Autumn. 
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THE TREATY WITH ENGLAND TO SUPPRESS THE SLAVE TRADE. 


While the slave power ruled in our General Government, all 
attempts to allow a mutual right of search were repelled with the 
most settled determination. The consequence was, that the flag 
of the United States was used, by the wicked of all nations, to 
cover and protect this “ vilest of all villainies.”’ But, last winter, 
a new treaty, inaugurated by the Government of the United States, 
was made with Great Britain, by which we fully codperate with 
you in the most vigorous and effective measures to suppress the 
slave trade. The flag of our Union no longer covers or protects 
that monstrous trade in human beings, and our ships are now open 
to the severest search. This measure was accepted by your Gov- 
ernment, but where was the voice of Lords Shaftsbury and Kin- 
nard on this occasion? Did they then hail this measure with joy? 
It is true, your papers did some of them notice the matter as a 
passing piece of news, for which the main credit was to be given 
to England. But where, my dear brother, was the Alliance at 
this juncture?) Do your records contain any minute of approba- 
tion of an act effecting so happily the future of a people hitherto 
down trodden and oppressed? Surely this came within the appro- 
priate work of the Alliance. We expected that, on such a topic, 
you would speak out in tones of strength and approbation. But 
we have been disappointed, and Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick. 


THE EXECUTION OF CAPT. GORDON FOR BEING THE COMMANDER OF 
A SLAVER. 


In the year 1807, Congress passed a law prohibiting the impor- 
tation of slaves after January Ist, 1808. And in 1818, they de- 
clared the traflic to be piracy, and punishable with death. During 
the time that the slave holders, with their faithful allies, the 
Democratic party north, had the rule in the Federal Government, 
it was impossible to procure the conviction of any person engaged 
in the slave trade. Some arrests were made, but, somehow, they 
always escaped. Suspicious vessels, fitting out, always found the 
marshal so blind as not to find out where they were, or what 
they were doing. But when the Republican party elected and in- 
augurated President Lincoln, a different class of United States 
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officers were appointed ;—men who had eyes tosee. Captain Gor- 
don was arrested and tried. The evidence that he commanded a 
slaver, and that there was great suffering and many deaths, by 
reason of the numbers stowed in narrow accommodations, was 
abundant, leaving not the shadow of a doubt of his guilt. 
Though most ably defended by learned counsel, the jury returned 
the verdict of guilty, and he was sentenced, by Judge Shipman, to 
be hung. Untiring efforts were made for a new trial. When 
these failed the most persevering applications were made to the 
President to pardon Captain Gordon, or, at least, to commute his 
punishment. Every influence was used to save this man from the 
gallows ;—for all interested in this nefarious traffic saw that, if this 
man was hung, it was certain that a new order of things had com- 
menced, and that public sentiment demanded that those who carry 
on the slave trade should be hung as pirates. But all these 
urgencies and contrivances failed, and he was hung as a pirate. 
Since then the fitting out of slavers has ceased. The testimony of 
our Missionaries in Africa is, that this one execution has caused 
more dread there than all the armed ships along the coast. In 
Massachusetts a wealthy and prominent citizen was tried for his 
connection with this trade, and enough was proved to justify a 
sentence of imprisonment for a long term of years. Though 
every man must feel sad that a human being should be executed, 
yet all must see that the hanging of Captain Gordon was the tri- 
umph of justice over wrong, and that it was the most impressive 
expression of the conviction of the public that the kidnapping 
and enslaving of Africans is a crime worthy of death. For thus 
saith the Lord, [Ex. xxi, 16], “And he that stealeth a man, and 
selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to 
death.” This execution was an anti-slavery triumph in which all 
liberty-loving hearts rejoice. 


THE RECOGNITION OF THE FREE REPUBLICS OF HAYTI AND LIBERIA, 


Long had these promising organizations asked to be acknowl- 
edged and received into the family of nations. But, whilst the 
slave power had the rule at Washington, these petitions were not 
only unheeded, but treated with contempt, simply because they 
were nations of black men. Last winter, by a very strong vote, 
they were fully recognized. What effect did this produce in 
Great Britain? Scarcely a sensation. Does it find a place on 
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your records with approbation? We were confident, in the sim- 
plicity of our faith in you, that the Alliance would hail this act of 
justice to a long degraded and much injured people, and commend 
the United States for this, even though it was so long in coming: 
But I have not heard that you did anything in the premises. It 
cannot be that your heart has hardened towards the black man, 
certainly not. Then why did it not so throb as to give shape to 
its emotions ? 


REJECTION OF THE NEW STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


The western portion of Virginia never acquiesced in the seces- 
sion of that state. They organized themselves into a new com- 
monwealth, and having adopted a constitution, they applied to be 
received into the Union. But their canstitution included the 
right to hold slaves. With this provision in their constitution, 
Congress refused to receive them. This, certainly, was a manly 
stand against slavery and in favor of liberty,—was an act which 
should have thrilled the heart of every lover of liberty in Great 
Britain, and secured for us their warmest thanks. Surely the 
Alliance, of all other organizations, should have shown where their 
heart was, for it was a vote which told the world the true senti- 
ment of the North. Representatives are supposed to express the 
mind of those who send them to Congress. The decided vote by 
which this constitution was rejected, because of its slavery 
character, certified how thoroughly the anti-slavery sentiment had 
control of the mind and heart of the people. 


THE PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION, 


This was issued by President Lincoln on the 22d of September, 
1862, as chief of the army of the United States. It fixed upon 
January 1, 1863, as the time for it to go into operation. Then 
all within the limits of the rebellion are to be absolutely and for- 
ever free. This was proclaimed as a military necessity. And be- 
cause it is thus honestly put forth, instead of commanding the re- 
spect and commendation of British statesmen and Christians, they 
have manifested against it the most singular opposition. With 
some, it has no favor because, as they say, it is done not as an act 
of humanity and justice, but simply as a military necessity. Asa 
peace measure, there was no constitutional provision by which 
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the President, no matter how strongly he believed in the moral 
turpitude of slavery, could directly abolish it within the States 
where it existed. He had, upon his inauguration, taken the oath 
to maintain the Constitution. As Abraham Lincoln is an honest, 
God-fearing man, he would neither violate his oath nor his con- 
science. He had tried the offer of pecuniary aid to the states 
that would pass the necessary emancipation act, but no slave state 
had responded. Now he finds a provision, as military chief, by 
which he could accomplish the freedom of the slave, because slaves 
were an element of military strength to the enemy. Thus as mili- 
tary chief, and without any violation either of his oath or the Con- 
stitution, the President can deprive the rebels, as traitors, of this 
source of strength, and has accordingly issued his Proclamation. 
I cannot see why a moral sentiment may not find full play here 
whilst resort is honestly had to a military necessity. In this way 
alone could the President act directly and with efficiency. So far 
from finding fault with this method, all anti-slavery men in Great 
Britain should rejoice, as did all anti-slavery men in the United 
States, that freedom would thus come to the slave. Another class 
object to this Proclamation because they fear it will lead to a ser- 
vile war,—to such an insurrection as will slaughter the slave own- 
ers. Before the outbreak of our war the boot, in Great Britain, 
was on the other leg. The cry then was against the cruelty and 
despotism of the slaveholder, with pity for the poor slave, often 
whipped or tortured to death. Then the effort of a slave to obtain 
his liberty, though he did it by killing his pursuing master, was 
commended as heroism and justifiable homicide. The papers re- 
port that Dr. Guthrie, in a public speech, said, “That were he in 
the habit of giving toasts he would offer this—Success to the first 
insurrection in America.” But now a Proclamation of liberty to 
the slaves is condemned, lest, perchance, the slaves should rise upon 
their masters and thus gain their own liberty. If it would be he- 
roic for one slave to secure his freedom, at the expense of one life, 
why not as heroic for four millions to secure their liberty even at 
the expense of many lives. I do not by this mean to encourage an 
insurrection of the slaves. I use the argument only to show the 
inconsistency of those in England who now object to the Procla- 
mation through fear that it may lead to a servile war. You may 
have heard, and many of you doubtless will remember, how Eng- 
Jand, in 1812-15, when at war with the United States, did, asa 
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military necessity, endeavor to incite insurrection among the 
slaves at the South. This was previous to the great anti-slavery 
movement in England, and therefore had no moral element either 
of justice or humanity. I have no fear that the Proclamation will 
lead to servile war ;—nay it will most certainly prevent such a dire 
catastrophe; for it holds out to the slave a surer, safer, and more 
speedy method of fyeedom. It invites and encourages the slaves 
to come away, as freemen, from their masters, and, under the pro- 
tection of our armies, find a shelter from crime as well as from 
slavery. 

All these things have been gained and others which I have 
neither time nor space to enumerate. All are the legitimate fruits 
of the great anti-slavery principles avowed by the Republican 
party, and on which President Lincoln was elected. Let me only 
allude to two of them. 1. The solemn reiteration of that passage 
in the Declaration of Independence, which affirms that “ all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are those of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
2. “ No extension of slavery beyond its present limits; that no 
more slave states shall be admitted to the Union, and that efficient 
measures must be adopted for the immediate and entire suppres- 
sion of the slave trade.” Some of these things have been greatly 
hastened by this war. Thus far God has most signally overruled 
the war, which the slaveholders began to perpetuate and extend 
slavery, so as to advance the cause of freedom. 

When I recall the emancipation of slavery in the District of 
Columbia ; the freedom of the territories; the offer of pecuniary 
aid to the states emancipating their slaves; the treaty with En- 
gland for the suppression of the slave trade; the execution of 
Captain Gordon; the recognition of Hayti and Liberia; the re- 
jection of the new state of West Virginia on account of its pro- 
vision for slavery; and the Emancipation Proclamation of the 
President, I wonder, deeply wonder, and my brethren generally 
with me wonder, deeply wonder, that such men as Lords Brough- 
am, Kinnard, and Shaftsbury, could restrain their shouts of joy, 
and especially that the Alliance could give no other deliverance of 
their views and feelings than those contained in the “ carefully 
worded” resolution you have forwarded. It is no excuse to say 
that the Alliance were ignorant of these things. As men and 
Christians, standing on the watch-tower, they ought to have 
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known them, for they were not done in a corner. If the Alliance 
were ignorant of these great facts, all accruing, too, within the 
compass of asingle year, and denoting, as they do, a more wonder- 
ful advance towards liberty than has ever been chronicled in any 
land or age, in so short a space of time, then they were not pre- 
pared to express any intelligent opinion upon a subject so grave 
and momentous. I write these things, my dear brother, not in 
anger, but in grief,—deep, heartfelt grief, that those whom I have 
so much loved, and with whom I have long taken sweet counsel, 
and in whom I had such unbounded confidence, should, by their 
haltings and short comings, have pained the hearts of so many 
true and faithful Christian brethren, and that they should have lost 
so noble an opportunity of ranging themselves promptly with 
those who, under God, are nobly fighting for liberty against the 
most cruel war which despotism has ever waged for the de- 
struction of liberty and for the perpetuity and extension ot 
slavery. 

As the facts chronicled in this letter are of universal interest, as 
they are cheering to all true lovers of liberty, and as they illus- 
trate the power of God’s grace and spirit upon the hearts of men, 
I have no objection that you should publish this letter entire. By 
doing so you will spread before the numerous members of the 
Alliance how we, who are in the struggle, view the matter, and 
will tend, perhaps, to correct some wrong impressions under which 
you may have acted. I believe that to deal plainly, though 
kindly, with each other, is a clear Christian duty, therefore, be- 
cause I deeply love the Alliance, have I opened to you my whole 
heart of grief. I believe there are many, very many members of 
the Alliance who, in view of these verities of history, would re- 
joice to give shape to their grateful joy, in resolutions, which 
would cheer on and encourage their brethren here who are fight- 
ing a hopeful fight for liberty, and who are intensely glad that 
God has so manifestly taken in hand the settlement of the accounts 
of slavery in the United States. We confidently believe that the 
time has come when the knell of slavery shall be tolled upon the 
great bell of the Universe, and the nations summoned to its 
funeral, not as mourners, but with palms in their hands and 
pwans on their lips. Will not the Alliance hasten up and stand 
with us shoulder to shoulder in this great conflict, which involves 
the destiny of thirty millions and their posterity here, and the 
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interests of humanity all over the world? The present war, in 
the United States, is only the opening campaign of that great and 
final death-lock between despotism and freedom, which will result 
in such triumphs for liberty as neither earth nor heaven has ever 
before witnessed. It is the beginning of the world’s great jubi- 
lee—when despotism, in every form, shall be put down, and the 
rights of man, as man, shall be everywhere respected and most 
sacredly guarded. God grant that England and America may 
stand united in this great war of great and fundamental princi- 
ples. 

With sentiments of respect and affection, I remain your fellow- 
servant and co-worker in the good cause of our Lord, 


WM. PATTON. 


It is to be remembered that this letter was addressed to a 
Society which was constituted for the special purpose of herald- 
ing the triumphs of right principle, and which had professed 
from the first that it is an important part of its work to pub- 
lish in its official paper whatever tidings of progress came 
from all quarters of the globe, even the most remote. Now in 
all the history of the Alliance, when has a nation taken so 
many or such important strides, in the direction of freedom, as 
these that Dr. Patton has here sketched? He certainly had 
aright to take it for granted that the oflicers of the Society 
would welcome such a communication, and give it a wide pub- 
licity among British Christians. It was with such an expecta- 
tion that he added the following note to the Foreign Secre- 
tary: 


New Haven, Dec. 12th, 1862. 
To Rey. Hermann ScuMeEtrau : 
My Dear Broruer: 

I have submitted this letter addressed 
through you to the Evangelical Alliance, to a number of my min- 
isterial brethren, who cordially approve of it. They desire its 
publication in England, confident that it will do good—will lead to 
a better appreciation of our trials and triumphs, and will secure a 
greater harmony of views and action. We know and deeply de- 
plore the facet, that the stand taken by the religious public in En- 
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gland has had the effect to encourage the slaveholders in this war 
and to protract it, thus involving the death of many thousands. 
Of this we do not think you have the slightest suspicion, still, 
few, if any, doubt the fact. It is deeply painful to us that liberty, 
loving England should unwittingly throw her influence in favor of 
the slaveholders who have waged this war against liberty and to 
protect slavery. If you give publicity to this letter entire, please 
forward two copies to me. Should you judge best not to publish 
the letter please notify me of the fact, and believe me, I remain 
yours in the most fraternal bonds, 


Wma. Parron. 


The letter of Dr. Patton was forwarded by the steamer of 
December 13th, and probably reached its destination about 
December 27th. Nearly a month after, January 23d, 1863, the 
following note was written by Rev. James Davis, one of the 
Secretaries, in which a reply was promised in February: 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 
7 Adam Street, Strand., 
London, W. C., January 23d, 1863. 
My Dear Dr. Patron: 


I have the pleasure to acquaint you that 
your letter addressed to our Foreign Secretary, of the 12th ulto., 
has been received and laid before our Committee of Council, by 
whom it is still under consideration. I hope next month to be 
able to send you their reply, but you will, I am sure, see that the 
numerous and important details of your communication, on a sub- 
ject of such vital interest both to you and to ourselves, necessitate 
careful deliberation before sending a formal reply, especially as 
you desire that our correspondence should be published. 

In the mean time, be assured of our deepest sympathy with you 
in the afflictions that still desolate your land, and of our hearty 
prayers that a righteous peace, based upon the liberty of all who 
are in bonds, may speedily change your mourning into thankful- 
ness and praise. 

Believe me, with affectionate Christian regards, 


Very sincerely yours, 


James Davis. 
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At last, after all this “careful deliberation,” the following 
“formal reply ” was duly received in New Haven: 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, British Organization, 
7 Adam Street, Strand., 
London, W. C., February 13th, 1863. 


Rev. Wa. Parron, D. D., 


Dear Sir :—Your lengthened commu- 
nication, dated December 12th, 1862, and addressed to me as For- 
eign Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance, was duly laid before 
the Committee at their first meeting held after it had been re- 
ceived. 

From their high regard for yourself personally, as well as from 
the grave importance of the subject upon which you have written, 
they have been anxious to give your letter their serious and delib- 
erate consideration. This will account for the delay in returning 
a reply. 

You will scarcely expect the Committee of the Evangelical 
Alliance to enter upon a discussion of the complaints contained in 
your letter respecting the course alleged to have been taken by 
the Christian public and the press of Great Britain with reference 
to the circumstances of the war now unhappily affecting your 
country. They feel confident, however, that they do not misin- 
terpret the feeling on this subject prevailing among all intelligent 
classes of their fellow countrymen, when they say—that it is a 
feeling of deep and sincere grief at the existence and prolongation 
of civil war among a people to whom they are so closely allied, 
and one of undiminished abhorrence of the system of slavery. 

The Committee regret to learn from you that the Resolution of 
the Annual Conference of the British Organization of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, held last autumn, relative to the war in America, 
is, “on the whole, very far from being acceptable to American 
Christians in the North.” “ Not so much,” you add, “ because of 
what it does express, as what, in a time like this, it fails fo utter.” 
The Committee cannot perceive how, under all circumstances, and 
considering especially the character and objects of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, the Conference could consistently have expressed 
itself more fully than it did, or have ventured to give a more spe- 
cific judgment regarding the war. As a Christian Assembly, and 
not a political body, the discussion of such topics did not fall 
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within its legitimate province. The Christian brethren assembled 
at the Conference did, however, as they were bound to do—they 
recorded their “sorrow for the continuance of civil war in 
America, and the fearful amount of bloodshed and suffering to 
which it has led:”—they gave to the Paris Committee of the 
Evangelical Alliance, “ the assurance that they participated in their 
deep sympathy with their common brethren in America; and 
they “renewed the expression of their earnest prayer that peace 
might be restored, and that the evils connected with slavery, and 
all others which had led to these calamities, might be removed, 
and the immense resources and energies of the people be set free 
to promote the cause of the gospel of peace and love.” 

Be assured, dear Sir, that the whole body of this Alliance does 
suffer with and constantly pray for its suffering brethren in 
America. On more than one occasion the Committee have 
solicted Christians in this and other lands to unite in special sup- 
plieations to God on behalf of your country; and on the approach 
of the Week of Prayer, at the commencement of the present year, 
as the din of battle still continued to be heard across the Atlantic, 
the following request was published and widely circulated in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent of Europe :— 


“The Committee of the Evangelical Alliance earnestly request that, at the 
Prayer Meetings which may be held in this and other countries during the pro- 
posed Week of Special Prayer, January 4-11, 1863, Christian brethren through- 
out the States of America may be remembered, and that supplication may be 
especially made for the extinction, by wise and Christian measures, of the evil of 
slavery.” 


The Committee are assured that the above request was very ex- 
tensively complied with. How deep and heartfelt was the reponse 
to it, heard throughout the week, at the Central United Prayer 
Meetings, held by arrangement of the Committee in the metrop- 
olis, is attested by an honored American citizen; the Rev. Dr. 
Wood, one of the Secretaries of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. That beloved brother, when it was known that he was 
in London, was asked by the Committee to take part in the meet- 
ings, to which he kindly assented, and in an address delivered by 
him at one of the meetings, he is reported to have said, “It has 
been no small comfort and joy to me, unknown, to mingle my 
prayers with yours during this week, and especially the many 
which have been so tenderly put up for my beloved and afflicted 
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country.” ‘Christians in America will be pleased to hear that 
in your prayers this week, the restoration of peace and the over- 
throw of slavery have been so coupled together.” 

Surely, dear brother Patton, the Evangelical Alliance, having so 
acted and sospoken, cannot justly be chargeable with want of 
Christian sympathy with their American brethren in the sore evils 
which have befallen them. And if doubt on this point could pos- 
sibly have existed, the Committee would earnestly wish to dispel 
that doubt by an emphatic avowal that they do not witness, un- 
moved, either the conflict in which your country is engaged, or 
the prospect which is afforded that by the overruling providence of 
God it will be made to contribute towards the freedom of the mil- 
lions among you who have so long wickedly been held in cruel bon- 
dage. Heartily and unanimously does this Committee thank God 
for every fact which shows that an advance has been made in the 
cause of emancipation. And, while they do not feel themselves 
called upon to express an opinion as tothe motives which have 
led to the waging and the carrying on of this war, it is yet their 
earnest prayer and their ardent hope that God, who is wonderful 
in working, and who maketh even the wrath of man to praise Him, 
will so overrule this terrible and long continued strife as that it 
may issue in the entire destruction of the iniquitous system of 
slavery, and in the promotion among you, and through you, of the 
glorious kingdom*of “the Prince of Peace.” 

With the cordial salutations of our Committee to yourself and 
their other Christian brethren in America, 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
HERMANN SCHMETTAU, 
Foreign Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance, British Organization, 


We scarcely need to say that American Christians will be as 
little satisfied with this “formal reply ” as they were with the 
“carefully worded” Resolution of last autumn. This whole 
correspondence with Rev. Dr. Patton shows that the Evan- 
gelical Alliance has as yet, unfortunately, no sympathy with the 
people of the United States in their great struggle; and we 
charge it, therefore, with having as yet proved false to itself 
and false to the progress of liberty. 

At the time of the formation of the Alliance, so great was 
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the professed abhorrence with which slavery was regarded 
in England, that the Society took the extreme ground of exclu- 
ding from its fellowship all persons who, “dy their own fault, 
or otherwise, were in the unhappy position of holding their 
fellowmen as slaves ;” and it was decided that if an “ organi- 
zation” should be afterwards formed in the United States 
which should admit slaveholders of any description to its mem- 
bership, the Alliance of Great Britain “would not touch its 
hand.” We were told, too, that “on no other ground could 
the Alliance sustain itself before the British people.” 

Only a few years have since passed. The Alliance, how- 
ever, has won some laurels in its chosen field of labor. It has 
been active in diffusing intelligence of whatever is calculated to 
cheer the hearts of Christians, It has repeatedly uttered its tes- 
timony in favor of iiberty and against oppression. It has taken 
prompt and generous action in behalf of the victims of tyr- 
anny on the continent of Europe. It has not held back, but has 
dared to speak out and oppose even the political acts of those 
governments that have attempted deeds of oppression. The 
world will not soon forget how eloquently and successfully its 
voice was heard in behalf of the Madai. All honor to it for 
what has been done, and what has been attempted! Yet, 
after all, these things are but the tithing of mint, anise, and 
cummin in comparison with the weightier services which it 
has now failed to render. “Let us see! 

In the providence of God, the time came three years ago 
when the moral sense of this nation was so aroused with regard 
to the evils of slavery that at the Presidential election of 1860, 
the people of the United States declared by their votes that 
this Government, which was founded in the interests of liberty, 
should no longer be perverted, as it had been, to serve the 
interests of slavery. This election was the death blow to the 
institution which acknowledges the right of man ‘to own his 
fellowman. Without the active interference of the National 
Government in its behalf, all admitted it must speedily die; 
die here, and then die everywhere throughout the world. We 
had been reminded, it seemed to us in our sensitiveness, too 
often, in the years that we were struggling against it, that the 
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system of American slavery was one of the most gigantic 
forms of evil in the world. Now the axe was laid at the root 
of the tree, and we listened for the voice of cheer and sympa- 
thy. But no response came from that nation which had ever 
been so unsparing in its denunciations. The Alliance, too, 
preserved an ominous silence. 

From the hour when the result of the Presidential election 
was known, there began a new contest. The position assumed 
by the people was not to be maintained without the shedding 
of blood. The conspirators, who had been secretly working 
for years, threw off the mask, and began openly to carry out 
their plans. The people of one state after another, without 
consent on their part, and in many cases against their express 
will, were carried into the vortex of rebellion ; and at last the 
people of nearly all the slave states stood united in their oppo- 
sition to the Government, and determined on secession, and 
the establishment of a new confederacy, whose corner stone 
should be African slavery. Then came the uprising of the 
people of the loyal states to meet the rebellion. The tide was 
at once turned. The conspirators failed in what was to have 
been their first triumph,—the seizure of the national capital, 
and the public archives at Washington. From that time to 
this the gigantic rebellion has been gradually losing ground. 
But from first to last the question at issue has been a simple 
one. It is the question to-day still undecided—the question 
of momentous interest to the whole world—Shall this Ameri- 
can nation—for there will never be but one nation here—shall 
this nation, spread over a continent, be ranged on the side of 
freedom or slavery? The question is as full of interest to 
Englishmen as it is to Americans. Their house will soon be 
on fire if ours is destroyed ! 

Now what has been the position of the Alliance during all 
these anxious months? In its official paper, Zhe Hvangelical 
Christendom, its comments on American affairs have been 
such as even to call out the condemnation of the other British 
journals, whose sympathies have not been with the South in 
this slaveholders’ war. A very few extracts will show how 
they have looked upon our struggle. 
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In January, 1862, they characterize the proposal of President 
Lincoln to employ negro labor, as a “ step in measured though 
intelligible language towards raising a servile war.” In April, 
they call the war “a suicidal conflict,” and in May they said “ the 
war is carried on with increased bitterness, rapine, and slaugh- 
ter.” In June “the negro population do not hail the Federal- 
ists as their deliverers;” and all the victories for the North are 
put down as “miserable fighting.” Again, in July, in speak- 
ing of “ the deplorable war in America,” the burden of their 
comments is, “the most malignant passions of our nature are 
more fully developed; mad shouts for victory, conquest, subju- 
gation, and blood,” drown every feeble cry for peace. Again 
in August they thus herald rebel victories, “In Tennessee 
the Confederates are overpowering their opponents, and threat- 
en Nashville, where the Protestant clergy were lately sent to 
jail because they refused to take the new oath of allegiance to 
the North” (!) In September this strange statement is made, 
“So far as America is concerned, there are hardly two men who 
can agree upon the questions the North and South are fighting 
about.” In October it comes to the placid conclusion, “ As 
matters stand at present, it seems more likely that slavery will 
be spread over the North than exterminated at the South.” 
This, even this, does not draw out a hope that the North may 
succeed and prevent this wide spread of slavery. In closing 
up the year the cold December number leaves the North in 
“a stormwhirl of passion.” 

It is no wonder, such being the temper and the tendencies 
of the Alliance, that after being invited last autumn by the 
French Branch to express their sympathy with their American 
brethren, we received from them only that chilling and “care- 
fully prepared” Resolution. It is no wonder that in this last 
letter from the Foreign Secretary to Rev. Dr. Patton, we find no- 
where even an approach to the faintest expression of a desire 
that the Union may be preserved and our nationality perpet- 
uated unbroken. This silence is the more remarkable when we 
bear in mind how generous and outspoken and extended is the 
sympathy expressed by the non-aristocratic masses in London, 
and many parts of Great Britain, in favor of the President’s 
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Proclamation of Liberty and the perpetuity of our Union. 
The letter of the Secretary says, that “they gave to the Paris 
Committee of the Evangelical Alliance, the assurance that they 
participated in their deep sympathy with their common breth- 
ren in America.” This must be so or the Committee would 
not have put it on record. But it is one thing to give this 
assurance to the Paris Committee, and quite another thing to 
unite with that Committee in sending over to the United 
States an expression of sympathy with President Lincoln. 
We quote from a letter of A. F. Stoddard, Esq., of Thorn- 
hill House, published in the Glasgow Herald, January 21st, 
1863: “TI remember that not many years ago the members 
of the Evangelical Alliance would not admit their Ameri- 
can Christian brethren to their meetings in Exeter Mall, be- 
cause they refused to subscribe a document stating that they 
were ‘ Abolitionists;’ but only the other day that pious body 
refused to join their brethren in France in an address of 
thanks and cheer to Mr. Lincoln for his efforts to abolish 
slavery in America.” Are both these actual history? Now 
the statements of the Foreign Secretary of the various things 
which the Alliance had done since the 27th of December, 1862, 
is no reply to the grave complaint in Dr. Patton’s letter 
that during the preceding eighteen months and more, in which 
the most unprecedented progress had been made by the 
American government in restricting and destroying the slave 
power, no expression of sympathy had been heard from the 
Alliance. The “request” that American Christians might 
be “remembered” in the “week of special prayer” was 
evidently an afterthought. We think it possible it may be 
one of the fruits of Dr. Patton’s letter. At all events, it 
was thought of so late as to preclude anything being known 
of it in the United States till after the week of prayer had 
passed. In fact it only serves to make more prominent this 
very significant circumstance, that in the original call for 
those days of prayer in January, among the very numer- 
ous subjects for supplication at the throne of God which are 
specified with great minuteness for each day, from January 4th 
to January 11th, there is not the slightest reference to the Uni- 
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ted States, or to the slave, unless it is to be found in the fol- 
lowing very comprehensive language: “for all who are suffer- 
ing from war, or scarcity, or any other affliction ; for all sorts 
and conditions of men.” And that this did not mean Amer- 
ica, and the slave, is clear from the fact that the “ Appendix” 
became necessary. 

No! the fact is that the Committee of the Alliance have 
been under the influence of that class of men in England who 
think that it is for British interests that the United States 
should be separated into two nations. They are mistaken ; 
yet such is our confidence in these brethren, that we believe 
they, also, will before long rejoice to give us fully their sympa- 
thy and prayers that this Union may be maintained one and 
inseparable, They will see that even if there should be a com- 
promise, or a peace, with a nominal separation for a time into 
two nations, this would be only war under another name, and 
no final settlement. As long as such a condition of things 
endured, the hands of Christians in the United States would 
be tied. The power of Christians here would be gone to 
assist in the conversion of the world or any other good work. 
Any such peace would only be a temporary one, in which 
both parties would be seeking to gain breath that they might 
commence a new war on a more terrible scale. Let no English 
Christian believe that there ever can be, for any length of 
time, two nations here. Vastly more easy would it be to 
divide England into two different nations on the 53° or 52° 
parallels of latitude. 

There are only two issues of this war. If this Government 
triumphs, the Union will be preserved and slavery will soon 
be exterminated. If this Government fails, whatever tempo- 
rary division there may be, a new Union will soon em- 
brace all these states, without one foot of soil withdrawn 
from its sway, and the corner stone of that Union will be 
SLAVERY ; and the silence of the most despotic Government 
on earth will cover this whole continent. We repeat it, then ; 
The simple issue is Freepom or SLavery. 

We say to English Christians, again, it is not a question 
whether there shall be two nations within the territory of the 
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United States; one free and the other slave. The question 
is, Shall this Union, shail this nation, shall this continent, 
stand shoulder to shoulder with England in advancing the 
work of freedom and religon all over the world, or shall it be 
arrayed in opposition to England, and lead the van among the 
despotic nations of the world, in reducing everywhere the 
laborer, white as well as black, to the condition of a slave? 
English Christians may not now like us, they may have 
their prejudices against us, but they must get over them, and 
we must get over the new prejudices which we had begun to 
have against the good faith of England. Strange that British 
Christians should have been at fault in this matter! Strange 
that Northern Christians should ever have been constrained to 
feel anything but love and sympathy for their brethren in the 
home of their fathers’ fathers! We are happy to find that the 
confidence which Dr. Patton expressed in his letter when he 
said, “I believe that sooner or later Christian and liberty- 
loving England will wheel into line and stand with us shoulder 
to shoulder,” is so soon become a matter of history. The 
swelling tide of generous, outspoken sympathy which is now so 
resistlessly sweeping over Great Britain, will certainly sweep 
before it all opposition, and will either compel the aristocratic 
element to hold back their sympathies with despotism and re- 
bellion, or that aristocratic spirit will find work enough at 
home to repress and keep within controllable bounds the 
rising spirit of liberty. All who pay taxes, as well as the 
many thousands who have volunteered and who are drilled to 
expose their lives for the defense of the country, will feel that 
they are a power in the land, and will demand as their right 
to have a voice in the making of the laws, and in the appor- 
tioning of the taxes. The present moment among the masses 
will not only curb the future of the privileged orders, but will 
become an inseparable bond of union between England and 
America, holding these two great nations, having a common 
origin and language, and blessed with the purest forms of 
Christianity, in happy harmony, whilst together they move 
forward in their victorious mission of love until a redeemed 
world is placed at the foot of the Throne upon which sitteth 
the Mediatorial King. 
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Articte VIIL—LOYALTY AND DISLOYALTY INTER- 
PRETING THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Governmental History of the United States of America ; 
Svom the Earliest Settlement to the Adoption of the present 
Federal Constitution. In Four Parts. By Henry Suer- 
MAN, Counselor at Law; Author of Sherman’s Marine 
Insurance ; Slavery in the United States, its national recogni- 
tion and relations, etc. “ Felix qui potius rerum cognoscere 
causas.” Virgil. Hartford; MDCCCLX. 


The Sectional Controversy ; Including the Causes of the War 
between the Sections. By Wititiam Cuauncey Fow ter, 
LL. D. New York: Charles Scribner, 124 Grand street. 
1862. 


Tue first of the above writers treats of the formation of our 
Government. The second of some peculiarities of its opera- 
tion, since it was formed. It would be difficult to find two 
writers, treating to some extent of the same subject, so totally 
unlike, both in manner and spirit. Mr. Sherman gives us a 
full, plain statement of ali the facts which preceded and led to 
the adoption of the Constitution. His work abounds with 
documents and statistics. He makes no effort to produce in 
the minds of his readers an impression favorable or unfavora- 
ble to the great instrument, the adoption of which is the re- 
sult of what he has undertaken to give an account. He 
rarely intrudes his own personal views. In one instance, 
however, when speaking of the Convention, he very justly 
and patriotically remarks : 

“The peculiar condition of the Nation had impressed upon the minds of ali 
serious and reflecting men in the land, the necessity of more efficient powers in 
the General Government, in order to perfect and perpetuate the National Union, 


The alternative presented was neither an ordinary or an indifferent one. It was 
a choice between political existence and political death.” 


Although this history would not be attractive to a general 
reader, it embraces a systematic collection of facts with which 
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every statesman, and indeed every elector in this country, 
ought to be familiar. 

We turn from it with pain and shame to examine the con- 
tinuation of this history, by Professor Fowler; with pain, be- 
cause we have long known the author, and regarded him as a 
friend, a scholar, a gentleman, and a patriot. But we had not 
read a dozen pages before we were satisfied that the proper 
title of the book was a sectional view of a “sectional contro- 
versy.” Ifthe author had been nursed by the mother of Robert 
Toombs, and brought up in the family of John C. Calhoun, he 
would not have been more intensely Southern in all his views 
and feelings. How he could have been brought into this con- 
dition, we have tried in vain to conjecture. One would have 
thought, that having been first a student and then a tutor in 
Yale College, and then for many years a member successively 
of the faculties of two other New England Colleges, he would 
have been, almost to a certainty, clear in his perceptions, 
logical in his reasonings, and loyal in his attachments. It is 
marvelous how the Chauncey blood, at least, that flows in his 
veins, should have been so perverted.* As it can be traced, 
according to what we understand to be Professor Fowler’s 
claim, in one line to William the Conqueror, and in another to 
Charlemagne, we should have thought its tendency would 
have been to build up rather than to destroy. Possibly in its 
descent through the rebellious and disorganizing old feudal 
earls and barons, it may have acquired a tendency to anarchy ! 
Be this as it may, it is evident that the blood has degenerated 
in this their remote descendant, for he advocates a theory of 
the Constitution which would make the Union a laughing- 
stock among the nations. It has occurred to us, that if Alex- 





* We would suggest to our readers, and to the learned Judge to whose pen we 
owe this review of Professor Fowler’s book, that an explanation of what has 
caused his surprise may be found in an often observed physiological fact, that, in 
families distinguished for virtues and public services, the bad qualities of several 
generations seem sometimes to be drawn off, at intervals more or less regular, 
into some one individual. There is no family in New England more respectable 
or more respected than that of the Chaunceys; none which, in its various 
branches, has furnished a greater number of patriotic statesmen. Yet even 
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ander H. Stephens, and Jefferson Davis, are dissatisfied with 
the “corner stone” which they selected some months ago for 
their new Confederacy, they might find in a class of men at the 
North, of whom our author appears to be a fit representative, 
what would serve as a tolerably good substitute. 

Another thing which attracts our attention in this book of 
Professor Fowler’s, is the extraordinary care and diligence 
which he has manifested in searching out and bringing to 
light whatever expressions can be found in the speeches and 
letters of Northern politicians, in the reports of assemblies, and 
in the columns of newspapers, engendered by the bitterness of 
party strife, or used for party purposes, which might be re- 
garded as a precedent for the doctrine of secession. Quota- 
tions from the speeches of such men as Otis and Quincy, from 
the sermons of Gardiner and Parish, and from the editorials of 
the Boston Gazette and Connecticut Courant, containing senti- 
ments suggesting a separation of the states as a remedy for the 
evils inflicted on New England by the embargo and the war of 
1812, have been carefally collected, accompanied with an 
eulogy on the high character and standing of the men who 
entertained such views. 








among its members, disloyalty is not without a precedent. In the Memorial of 
the family edited a few years ago by Professor William Chauncey Fowler himself, 
there will be found on page 284, the following significant description of the un- 
fortunate individual in whom cropped out the bad qualities of his generation: 


Amherst (Massachusetts) Committee, 
Tn Committee of Safety, Amherst, Massachusetts Bay, 
Amherst, Aug. 26, 1776. 
Wnuereas, Isaac Chauncey, of said Amhersi, convicted of being notoriously 
inimical to the American States, and confined within certain limits, hath, in de- 
fiance of authority, disregarded the injunctions laid on him and clandestinely 
* departed (’tis supposed) to some part of Connecticut, on no good design ; 

This is therefore to desire the good people of that State, or of other States, 
where he may be found, to secure him in such manner that he may not have it in 
his power to injure America, 

Per Order, 
Natu's Dickryson, Jun. 

It will be found to be a curious and instructive inquiry, for those who are 
willing to take the necessary pains: Were the grandfathers and greatgrand- 
fathers of our Northern secessionists, patelots 6 or tories in the times of the Reyo- 
lution ?—Ep, New Enoianper. 
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The famed Hartford Convention is deemed worthy of being 
the subject of a particular chapter, from which we are left to 
infer, that the object of it was what its enemies claimed and 
its advocates denied, to prepare for a dissolution of the Union, 
on a certain contingency ; without a word of condemnation, if 
such was its object, and without alluding to the fact, that it 
has been universally denounced by all who have professed to 
believe that such was the purpose for which it was convened. 
Professor Fowler’s search for old pamphlets, antiquated news- 
papers, and forgotten sermons, must have been very thorough. 
He quotes Daniel Webster freely when his remarks, to any 
extent, favor his views; and it would have been well if he had 
followed his example, when, in reply to Hayne, who had pur- 
sued a course similar to the author’s, to defame New England, 
he proudly exclaimed, “ I employ no scavengers !” 

The author has shown equal zeal and equal diligence in 
hunting up every act passed by the General Government, and 
by state governments, which could possibly be tortured into a 
supposed invasion of the rights of the South. According to 
his views, almost every measure of the General Government, 
since its origin, which was not dictated by Southern politicians, 
has been sectional. He has made some extraordinary discov- 
eries in this line. Jefferson Davis himself will be astonished 
to learn how limited his views have been, and how many. 
terrible grievances the South has endured, without being con- 
scious of its wrongs. It appears now that the administration 
of Washington was shockingly sectional. The duties on ton- 
nage and imports, the excise bill, the charter of the United 
States Bank, the assumption of the state debts, and the loca- 
tion of the seat of Government, were all carried by the North 
in opposition to the interests of the South. It is astonishing 
that South Carolina did not secede before the Father of his 
country had completed his second term ! 

Then, again, according to our author, the prevalence of the 
same sectional feeling at the North led to the opposition, by 
northern men, to the restrictions on commerce before the war 
of 1812, to the war itself, to the Mexican war, to the annexation 
of Louisiana, Texas, and California, and more especially to the 
extension of slavery into the territories. The tariff of 1828 was 
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an unpardonable outrage. It is evident that the author thinks 
that in the great contest between Webster and Hayne, Mr. 
Hayne had the best of the argument. He is, we infer, also of 
the opinion that if the compromise measures had not been 
passed, General Jackson would not have been justified in 
collecting the revenue in Charleston. 

But the author is more especially indignant at the violations 
of the rights of the South, by the passage of resolutions by 
state legislatures condemnatory of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
by enacting personal liberty bills. One would suppose from 
a perusal of the work, that the whole history of our govern- 
ment was a series of aggressions on the part of the North, and 
of a meek submission to them on the part of the South. 

Now we do not deny that the North has in some things been 
to blame. We do not approve of any acts of state legislatures 
which are calculated to thwart acts of Congress passed in pur- 
suance of the provision#of the Constitution. Doubtless reso- 
lutions have been passed by legislatures and conventions which 
were not calculated to promote harmony between the different 
sections of the country. It was right in the author to refer to 
them. Still, we insist, that if any one undertakes to write the 
history of a sectional controversy, he is bound to state the facts 
on both sides. If he details the proceedings of legislatures in 
the New England States, adverse to the interests of slavery, he 
ought to mention also the acts of the Legislature of South Car- 
olina, and other Southern States, in violation of the rights of 
citizens of the Free States. If he heads a chapter with the 
Hartford Convention, he ought to have headed another chap- 
ter with the South Carolina Convention, which openly adopted 
the treasonable measures which the other was only charged 
with designing. Common justice requires that when a man’s 
acts are called in question the provocations which led to them, 
and which may extenuate if not justify them, should also be 
disclosed. 

We shall not be surprised, however, at this one sided view of 
the subject, when we discover, as any one can do by reading 
half a dozen pages in any part of the book, the false and heret- 
ical doctrines regarding the Constitution, which pervade the 
work from the beginning to the end. Professor Fowler and 
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President Davis correspond exactly in sentiment. They both 
maintain, that by the Constitution, slaveholders have the right 
to take their slaves permanently into the territories, and tem- 
porarily into the free States, and consequenntly that Congress 
has no power or right to forbid it; that any attempt on the 
part of Congress or the free states to prevent this, is a vio- 
lation of the Constitution ; that the Union is simply a confede- 
racy of states; and that consequently such a violation is a suffi- 
cient justification for the slave states to separate themselves from 
the free. The first of these propositions is stated with more 
caution, and generally under cover of quotations from the wri- 
tings or speeches of others, while the last is reiterated a greater 
number of times than can be found in all the messages and proc- 
lamations of President Davis put together. 

How any rational man can read the history of the adoption 
of the Constitution, the biography of the great and patriotic 
men who were members of the Convention, and the Constitu- 
tion itself, and come to either of these conclusions it is next to 
impossible to conceive. Their fallacy has been demonstrated 
over and over again. Notwithstanding this, as the subject is 
at the present time of paramount importance, we shall, as we 
think, establish beyond a doubt, jirst, that the convention 
which framed the Constitution never would have inserted in 
it the right to extend slavery beyond the states in which it ex- 
isted, if it had been directly proposed, and that this is evident 
both from the known views of the members and from the in- 
strument itself; second, that full power is vested in Congress 
to restrict it; and thirdly, that the United States is within its 
own peculiar sphere a distinct and independent sovereignty, to 
which allegiance is due from every citizen. A denial of this is 
treasonable doctrine, and any man who attempts to enforce it 
is a traitor. 

George Washington, the President of the Convention, though 
a slaveholder, regarded slavery as a curse. The debates and 
votes in the Convention prove beyond a doubt that the whole 
delegation from Virginia viewed the subject in the same light. 
It was with difficulty that they could be induced to consent to 
any restriction on Congress, which would perpetuate the slave 
trade. Can any one believe that men who regarded slavery as 
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a curse, which had been imposed on the colonies by England, 
and which they were obliged to endure because they could 
not release themselves from the obligations which, as they sup- 
posed, humanity and mercy to the slaves themselves, required 
of them, would ever have authorized the extension of such 
an evil? A proposition of that kind would not have received 
half a dozen votes in the Convention. Three-fifths, at least, of 
the Southern members sympathized with Jefferson, who, as is 
well known, was the author of the ordinance of 1787, excluding 
slavery forever from the territory northwest of the Ohio. The 
careful exclusion of the word slave from the Constitution, the 
authority to Congress after a few years to abolish the slave 
trade, and other incidental provisions, show beyond a doubt 
that the Convention regarded the institution as intrinsical- 
ly a wrong and a curse, and they would not show it any fur- 
ther indulgence than was absolutely necessary to harmony. 
Not a member thought of its extension into territory that was 
then wholly uninhabited, and no one foresaw the political pow- 
er which it would in the future give. To suppose that they 
would favor the perpetuation or.extension of what they re- 
garded both as a political and moral evil, would be to impeach 
both their patriotism and morality. Hence we find that the 
moment Mr. Calhoun, and those of his school, began to demand 
the extension of slavery as a constitutional right, they felt the 
necessity of repudiating the views of Washington, Jefferson, 
and their compeers. They saw at once that they could not 
stand a moment before the civilized world, and claim the ex- 
tension of an admitted evil, solely on the ground of self inter- 
est. They therefore necessarily changed their base entirely, 
and advocated the extension of slavery upon the ground that 
it was a source of happiness and prosperity both to the slaves 
and to their masters. But when we are construing the Consti- 
tution, we are to look at the views of those who made it and 
not to the interested opinions of a subsequent generation. 

It has been so often asserted by Southern politicians and 
their friends at the North, that the Constitution recognizes 
slavery as a national institution, and that consequently it hasa 
right to protection in national territories, that some may be 
disposed to believe it. But there is not the least foundation 
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for such a proposition. That instrument recognizes it as a 
state institution, and as nothing else. It regards slaves as prop- 
erty in the States where slavery exists, and nowhere else, and 
there only by state law. This will be apparent from a careful 
examination of it. There are but three clauses in which it is 
alluded to, and then only indirectly, and not by name. One of 
these refers to the prohibition of the slave trade; another to 
the return of fugitive slaves, and the other to the right of 
representation. The first of them is in these words: “ The mi- 
gration or importation of such persons as any of the staTEs now 
existing shall think proper to admit shall not be prohibited 
prior to the year 1808.” Here it is evident that the slaves 
referred to were to be imported by and into some one of the 
States, to be held in servitude there. The second clause is as 
follows: ‘No person held to service in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another State, shall in consequence 
of any laws or regulation therein be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom sash service or labor may be due.” 

Here clearly is no recognition of any right to hold slaves 
except by virtue of some state law and in the State. The only 
right which the slaveholder has, out of the State, is to take 
the slave back again and hold him there in servitude by state 
authority. He cannot wse him as property one moment out of 
his own State. It is also clearly implied that this right is lim- 
ited to the case of a fugitive, and that in all other cases the 
law of the State where the slave is found is to govern. ‘ 

The only other remaining clause, with equal clearness, refers 
only to state law. ‘ Represesentatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioned among the several States which may be inclu- 
ded within this Union, according to their respective numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians, not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons.” How does this clause recognize slavery out of the 
State or as existing at all except by state law ? 

Suppose the General Government in a treaty with Spain 
should promise that all slaves, escaping from Cuba to the Uni- 
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ted States, should be returned—would that make slavery na- 
tional? If the Constitution had provided in terms that the 
citizens of a State might hold slaves by the laws of that State, 
without interference by Congress, and if they escaped they 
might take them back, and that a slave held by the laws of a 
State, might be counted as three-fifths of a man, for the pur- 
pose of representation and three-fifths of a domestic animal for 
the rule of taxation, it would have made slavery national just 
as much as it does now. But the absurdity of such a claim is 
too plain to require refutation. 

But the question whether the Constitution expressly or im- 
pliedly prohibits the extension of slavery, is of little importance 
in view of the fact that Congress is authorized in the most ex- 
plicit terms to legislate on the subject. All the arguments 
that have ever been used to nullify the clause in the Constitu- 
tion, “Congress shall have power to make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory and other property of the 
United States,” have been extremely futile. All parties gave 
but one construction to this provision until the demand for the 
extension of slavery led certain minds to the adoption of such 
glosses and forced criticisms as- prejudice and interest could 
alone suggest. Everybody has felt, that Congress must of ne- 
cessity either directly or indirectly make laws for the terri- 
tories, otherwise their inhabitants would live in a state of an- 
archy. 

But Professor Fowler, following the example of all others who 
looked in vain for any support for their claims in the Consti- 
tution itself, resorts to the idea that it is unfair to the South, 
not to allow slavery in the territories. 

He says “It should be borne in mind that the Northern 
States claimed all of the territories for themselves, and their 
citizens and their institutions; ” “The Southern States claimed 
a part or half of the territories for themselves and their citi- 
zens and their institutions ;”—and asks, “Which of the two 
sections was the more generous and liberal and just ¢” 

It is surprising that an author, when treating of tairness, 
should be guilty of such unfair and unjust propositions. 
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The Northern States never did claim the whole territories 
for themselves. They only claimed an equal right in all of 
them. They never objected to any Southerner going into any 
territory, with precisely the same privileges as themselves. 
What proposition could be more fair and just? What they 
objected to was, that a citizen of a Southern State should be 
authorized to become a neighbor to themselves in a new terri- 
tory, with property specially protected by law, which would 
injure their property, while they had no such peculiar advan- 
tages. 

The only real unfairness consists in this claim of the South 
to an inequality in territory to which all have an equal right. 
It was unfair also for them to make a claim founded solely on 
their own change of views. The North yielded to the com- 
promises of the Constitution, on the ground that slavery was 
admitted by the South to be wrong in its origin, but a necessity 
which was to be tolerated, until those states which were burden- 
ed with it, could get a release. No wonder that when the South 
claimed an extension of those compromises on the ground of 
their new discovery of the benefits of the institution, the North 
should resist such a pretension. 

It is not surprising that Jefferson Davis, regarding slavery, 
as he professes to do, as the only sure foundation of a free gov- 
ernment, should not be able to comprehend why the North op- 
poses the extension of it as a matter of conscience. But it is 
passing strange that a New Englander, a professor of Christi- 
anity and a minister of the gospel cannot see that no honest 
man could codperate in the voluntary enlargement of the great- 
est wrong of which nations have ever been guilty, and of the 
greatest evil that ever afflicted the race, on the ground merely 
of equalizing privileges. 

Suppose Professor Fowler’s father had years ago, when sell- 
ing spirituous liquors was considered respectable and moral, 
entered into a partnership contract with any of his friends 
under seal, binding himself and his heirs to enter into trade 
in a particular place fur a term of years which has not yet ex- 
pired, with a provision that branches should from time to 
time, as their business increased, be established in other places, 
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Suppose further that the partnership contract bound the firm 
to trade in spirituous liquors at their principal place of busi- 
ness, but contained no such provision as to the branches. He, 
es the representative of his father might, well consider himself 
bound to continue the nefarious business to the extent of the 
contract. But would any consideration of fairness, on the 
ground that the other partner had, by his money, his labors, 
and his efforts, promoted their joint success, induce him to 
yield to the demands of the other partner to establish new 
factories of vice and misery? If he would, he has less firm- 
ness of principle than we are disposed, even after the publi- 
eation of his book, to award to him. 

Nothing is more common than for Southern politicians to 
declaim on their right to the territories as having been pur- 
chased by the common blood and sacrifices of the North and 
South. What right can Mississippi and Alabama main- 
tain on any such grounds? What justice was there in allow- 
ing to South Carolina nearly double the voice in giving laws 
to the territories which Connecticut had, when Connecticut 
furnished about four times as many men in the Revolutionary 
struggle as South Carolina ? 

Much complaint is made by the author, of anti-slavery and 
abolition societies. The North had much more reason to com- 
plain of Southern combinations and conspiracies. Ever since 
the Constitution was adopted, there has been a continued and 
generally successful conspiracy, founded on and sustained by 
the institution of slavery, to monopolize all offices of trust and 
profit, and thereby control the General Government. With a 
population much less, the South has enjoyed two-thirds of the 
Presidential terms, to say nothing of Northern men with 
Southern principles. The distribution of honorable and lucra- 
tive offices has been in about the same proportion. Our whole 
history has furnished a continuation of aggressions and monopo- 
lies by a decided minority. As soon as the North succeeded to 
the enjoyment of an equality of rights, the South rebelled. 

The main political heresy of the book is yet to be considered. 
The key-note to the whole treasonable strain, is State Sove- 
reignty. You can hardly open a page without finding it ex- 
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press or implied. Page after page of one of Calhoun’s 
speeches is transferred to it. Extracts from the partisan 
speeches of Southern Senators and Representatives, quota- 
tions from newspapers, and other scraps of no authority what- 
ever on such a question, constitute a large portion of this 
defense of secession. 

The author labors hard to show that the convention which 
met solely because the evils of the Confederacy were intolera- 
ble, accomplished nothing but the formation of another com- 
pact between States. The United States, according to his 
views, have grown in size and strength with unexampled 
rapidity from a mere mistake. The people supposed that 
they constituted a nation which was powerful and self-sus- 
taining, but it was because they had not discovered the 
character of the Constitution. The Ship of State was a vessel 
of fine appearance and carried a great deal of canvass, but it 
was not fastened together by a‘single bolt, and the slightest 
shock would scatter its disjointed fragments upon the waves. 

Now, itis a remarkable fact, which seems to have escaped 
the notice of Professor Fowler, that the very men who framed 
the Constitution, established a government as distinct and 
independent of the States as if it was in a foreign country. A 
President was elected who acknowledged no responsibility to 
the States, either individually or collectively. He had an army 
which he could march through any or all of them without 
their leave. He had the command of a navy, while they had 
not a single ship-of-war. A Congress was appointed who made 
laws operating in each of the States, which they could neither 
repeal nor authorize their citizens to disobey. A judiciary 
was appointed who did not hesitate to annul the decisions of 
State courts, frequently very much to the dissatisfaction of citi- 
zens of the States, but State authority could not relieve them. 
There is not a nation on the globe whose government exercises 
more completely all the functions of sovereign power, and yet 
we are told that our government is a mere agency of the 
States. If a grand jury, organized under a United States 
court holding its session in the State of New York, should find 
an indictment of treason against Governor Seymour, the 
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Marshal, with a warrant issuing from United States authority, 
could go to Albany, and while the Legislature is in session, 
enter without leave the Governor’s official room, and seize him 
and put him in prison, and there would be no power even in 
the Empire State to rescue him. What sort of a sovereignty 
is-that where its chief executive officer is liable to be imprisoned 
by one of its own subjects? How ridiculous does this make 
the doctrine of exclusive State Sovereignty appear, when it 
would be as much in vain for its highest officer to call on it for 
help, as it was for the priests of Baal to call out from morning 
until noon, “O Baal, hear us.” “The Constitution,” says 
our author, “ contains only delegated powers. The constituent, 
by the force and meaning of the term, is superior to the dele- 
gate.” So we have here a delegate overriding the constituent ! 
an agent not accountable to the principal! a subject impris- 
oning his sovereign! What unparalleled absurdity ! 

To establish the right of secession, Professor Fowler, follow- 
ing the example of many others, says that “ the people ratified 
the Constitution, as the act of the States. Thus each State, 
acting by itself, in convention, became a party to the constitu- 
tional compact.” He does not seem to be able to comprehend 
the obvious fact that the people could and did act, each for 
himself, when voting in this way, as fully and completely as if 
all the people of all the States had voted at once. Suppose 
that for convenience, or some other cause, the people of Hart- 
ford county had voted on the Constitution of the State of Con- 
necticut one day, then of New Haven county on another, and 
so on, would not the Constitution have been adopted by the 
people of the whole State? The fallacy of this mode of rea- 
soning will be clear from this consideration :—Suppose the 
Constitution had vested the whole instead of a part of the 
power in the General Government, and then it had been 
adopted by the people of the several States successively, precisely 
as it was, that would have formed, beyond doubt, a distinct, 
independent sovereignty created by the people. There would 
have been no State sovereignties left. Yet the mode of form- 
ing it would have been precisely the same as in forming the 
present government with limited powers. 

To sustain his argument, the author repeatedly resorts, 
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without any authority, to interpolation. Where the preamble 
of the Constitution commences, “ We, the people of the United 
States,” he insists it should read, “ We, the people of the 
States of the United States.” He seems to be ignorant of the 
fact that one member of the Convention proposed this very 
same change, and it was rejected. 

There is one suggestion of the author which reminds us of 
the adage, ne sutor ultra crepidam. Te claims that a strong 
argument is to be drawn from the use of certain phrases. Be- 
cause the government is called the Federal Government, and 
federal is derived from fadus, a league, therefore, he says, the 
Constitution makes a mere confederacy. But we know that at 
the same time when this term was applied to the government, 
the party which insisted that the government was national and 
supreme, was called the Federal party. 

He insists, again, that because secede is the converse of 
accede, and States are said to accede to the Union, therefore 
they have a right to secede from it. A man sometimes accedes 
to the terms of a copartnership. Has he a right, therefore, to 
secede from it at his pleasure, to the ruin of his copartners ? 
A bachelor accedes toa state of matrimony. Has he a right 
to secede at his pleasure, and become single again? It would 
not require many such instances to satisfy the reader that a life 
spent however usefully and creditably in the study of 
etymology, does not qualify the mind to grasp the great ques- 
tions that enter into the science of government. 

If “Sectional Controversy” was to have, especially at the 
present time, a general perusal, it would, we think, have a 
tendency to produce a pernicious effect. We anticipate, how- 
ever, but little injury from its publication. Its sentiments are 
so obviously disloyal, that the friends of the Union will, with- 
out a perusal, reject it with scorn. The disloyal will not read 
it, as they care not for either fact or argument. They avoid 
any examination of the subject, for fear that their own con- 
sciences will convict them of their error. The consequence 
will be that “Sectional Controversy” will sink into merited 
oblivion, If it survives the present hour, it will be owing to 
the notice given to it by loyal publications, as insects are some- 
times preserved in amber. 
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Articte VIIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 


Srantey’s Lectures on THE History or tue Jewisn Cnurcn.* 
—At any time, a work from Dr. Stanley on the Old Testament His- 
tory would be cordially welcomed. Now it will be read with 
more than usual curiosity, on account of the interest in the sub- 
ject excited by the books of Bishop Colenso and the discussions 
they have provoked. 

The History of the Jews, in Dr. Stanley’s view, naturally divides 
itself into three periods: the first—which is covered by these Lec- 
tures—extending from Abraham to the foundation of the Mon- 
archy ; the second, from this epoch to the Babylonian Captivity ; 
and the third from the Captivity to the Capture of Jerusalem by 
Titus and the final extinction of the national independence in the 
war of Hadrian. The First period reaches back into the Patri- 
archal age and embraces the “ first Revelation of the Mosaic 
religion and the first foundation of the Jewish Church and Com- 
monwealth.” The Second period includes the whole history of 
the monarchy, in which is contained the downfall of the Northern 
Kingdom and the overthrow of Jerusalem by the Chaldwans,— 
comprehending “the great development of the Jewish Church 
and Religion through the growth of the Prophetic Order, and the 
first establishment of the Jewish Commonwealth as a fixed insti- 
tution.” The Third period embraces the Exile, the Return, and the 
successive eras of Persian, Grecian, and Roman dominion ; including 
the rise of the Maccabean dynasty, the colonization of the Jews 
in foreign parts, and especially “the last and greatest develop- 
ment of the Prophetic Spirit, out of which rose the Christian 
Church,” and which effected at once the dissolution of the Jewish 
state and the expansion of the Hebrew religion into a religion for 





* Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part I. Abraham to Samuel. 
By Artuur Penruyn Srantey, D. D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. With Maps and 
Plans, New York: Scribner. 1863. For sale by Judd & Clark. Price $3.50. 
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the world. This arrangement is natural and correct, although the 
appearance of Moses constitutes an epoch not less decisive than 
these which Dr. Stanley has taken for his landmarks. Everything 
before Moses being preparatory to the full organization of the 
Hebrew people and the Hebrew religion, we should be inclined to 
set the first great boundary at the Exodus. 

Dr. Stanley has taken care at the outset to define with precision 
the plan of his work, in order, as we judge, not to raise unfounded 
expectations in the mind of the reader. This work is composed 
of Lectures, and does not pretend to be a continuous history, like 
the work of Dean Milman, (a revised edition of which, we are glad 
to learn, is about to appear) ; yet it aims to present the main char- 
acters and events in regular order, and from the stand-point of 
historical investigation, divested of the conventional haze which 
has often veiled them from the view of readers of the Bible; and 
it professes to be “ecclesiastical” in its design and spirit,—the 
history of the Jewish Church, dwelling especially on those things 
which bore directly on the religious development of the nation. 
By these preliminary explanations, Dr. Stanley relieves himself 
from the responsibility of entering into “discussions of chro- 
nology, statistics, and physical science,—of the critical state of the 
different texts and the authorship of the different portions of the 
narration,—-of the precise limits to be drawn between natural and su- 
pernatural, providential and miraculous,—ualess in passages where 
the existing documents and the existing localities force the conside- 
ration upon us.” But is not the consideration almost constantly 
“forced upon us,” if we undertake to present the course of Old 
Testament History? It appears to us quite impossible to handle 
intelligently and thoroughly the history of the Israelitish people, 
without previously arriving at conclusions upon the age and char- 
acter of the documents from which our knowledge of that history 
must be derived. The Introduction, or the Criticism of the Lite- 
rature, is an indispensable prelude to the drawing up of a narra- 
tive of the events which it brings to our notice. We are con- 
stantly driven back to these questions concerning the date, author- 
ship, and consequent trustworthiness of the various books of Scrip- 
ture. This inquiry is not less necessary than a similar study for 
one who would write the history of any other nation. And on 
the results of such an inquiry will depend the complexion which 
the history of the Old Testament will assume in the hands of any 
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particular writer. We are not finding fault with Dr. Stanley, for 
he has fulfilled his promise to the reader, and has shown no dispo- 
sition to blink the difficulties and problems which are unavoidably 
met with on the path he has chosen. But the observation we have 
made is an important one in reference to the whole flood of publi- 
cations relating to Bishop Cclenso and the subject of his work. 
First we must ascertain the structure, date, and historical value of 
the records, before we can reach satisfactory conclusions in regard 
to the events they describe. 

Turning now to the manner in which our author has executed 
his plan, we have first to express our admiration of the grace and 
graphic beauty of his style. The felicitous discrimination in the 
use of language which appears on every page, is especially required 
on these topics, whére the author’s position might so easily be 
mistaken through an unguarded statement. The characters and 
scenes of that old Oriental life are made to stand before us in all 
their freshness. Dr. Stanley is possessed of the prime quality of 
' an historical student and writer—namely, the historical feeling, or 
sense, as the Germans call it, by which conditions of life and types 
of character, remote from our present experience, are vividly con- 
ceived of and truly appreciated. Without this feeling, every attempt 
to describe the past must be, to a great extent, a failure, even when 
there is a purpose to discern and tell the truth. To take the char- 
acters of Scripture history out of their surroundings, put a modern 
dress upon them, and apply to them canons of judgment which 
belong to a wholly different state of society, is a habit that has 
belonged alike to skeptics unfriendly to the Bible and to preachers 
of narrow discernment. Abraham is a saint or a vagabond, Jeph- 
thah and Samson were ruffians or champions, in their barbarous 
way, of the cause of everlasting Right, according as we judge 
them by their times and by the blessing for which their lives were 
paving the way, or by the abstract rules and the lines of conduct 
by which we properly estimate character at present. 

The general position of Dr. Stanley is that of decided super- 
naturalism. Many readers will complain that the limit between 
“the natural and supernatural” is, according to the advertisement 
of his intention in the preface, so often left undefined, and many will 
have occasion to differ from views which may, without offense, be 
characterized as latitudinarian. But he fully accepts the fact of a 
supernatural call to Abraham and a supernatural revelation to 
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Moses and the Prophets. In respect to the Old Testament, he is 
careful to insist upon “the gradual, partial, imperfect character of 
the revelations ” preceding the Gospel. His work, whatever faults 
may belong to it, will do a great service if it should succeed in 
impressing upon the English public the cardinal truth which lies 
at the root of all sound exposition of the Old Testament, that 
Divine Revelation is a gradually advancing system—the steps 
being ordered with reference to the growing degree of intelligence 
and receptivity in those to whom the light was communicated. The 
Christian as well as the unbeliever needs to remember the remark 
of Herder, that the faults of the Old Testament are those of the 
pupil and not of the teacher. Dr. Stanley further indicates his 
position by the remark (Preface p. xvi.) that “the rigid accept- 
ance of every part of the Old Testament as of equal authority, 
equal value, and equal accuracy, is rendered impossible by every 
advance made in biblical science, and by every increase of our 
acquaintance with Eastern customs and: primeval history. But it 
is no less true that by almost every one of these advances the 
beauty and the grandeur of the substance and spirit of its differ- 
ent parts are enhanced to a degree far transcending all that was 
possible in former ages.” Very briefly in the text, (p. 137), and 
somewhat more fully in a note at the end of the volume, the ques- 
tion of the number of the Israelites at the Exodus is considered. 
We make a short extract: 


“The arithmetical errors which have been pointed out (with more force and in 
greater detail than heretofore, but not for the first time, by eminent divines and 
scholars) in the narrative of the Old Testament are unquestionably inconsistent 
with the popular hypothesis of the uniform and undeviating accuracy of the Bib 
lical history, or with the ascription of the whole Pentateuch to a contemporaneous 
author. But, on the other hand, the recognition of these errors would remove at 
one stroke some of the main difficulties of the Mosaic narrative. By such a re- 
duction of the numbers as Laborde, for example, [who would set six hundred for 
the six hundred thousand], or Kennicott propose, many of the perplexities in 
the story of the Exodus at once disappear, and the incredibility of one part of 
the narrative thus becomes a direct argument in favor of the probability of the 
rest. And the parallel instance of a like tendency to the amplification of num- 
bers in Josephus’s ‘ Wers of the Jews’ is a decisive proof of the compatibility of 
such amplifications, not, indeed, with an exact or literal, but with a substantially 
historical, narrative of the series of events in which these errors are embedded. 
No doubt, to those who regard the least error in the Sacred History as fatal to 
the credibility and value of the whole of the Bible, and to the Christian faith 
itself, such discoveries are full of alarm. But if we extend to the narrative of the 
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different parts of the Old Testament the same laws of criticism which we apply 
to other histories, especially to Oriental histories, its very errors and defects may 
be reckoned among its safeguards, and at any rate are guides to the true appre- 
hension of its meaning and its intention. From an honest inquiry, such as that 
which has suggested these remarks, and from a calm discussion of the points 
which it raises, the cause of religion has everything to gain and nothing to lose.” 


We sympathize with the spirit of this last remark. There is no 
occasion, with Dr. Mahan of New York, to charge Bishop Colenso 
with “materialism” in the drift of his discussion, or with Dr. 
Green of Princeton, to accuse him (falsely, we believe) with a 
want of honesty, not to say of decency. The positions which the 
Bishop endeavors to establish, by way of inference from his mathe- 
matical criticism, can be refuted without much difficulty—even if 
his premises were to be granted. As we are upon this topic, we 
will just refer our readers to Mr. Grote’s judicious remarks upon 
the estimate given by Herodotus of the number of Xerxes’ army. 
Here the number is immensely overstated, while the circumstances 
of the expedition are acknowledged to be faithfully given, and the 
truthful character of the historian is unimpeached. The number 
of the army, Herodotus gives as it was stated to him by his 
informants. 

There is one topic, we must not forget to say, on which Dr. 
Stanley modestly offers his contribution to knowledge. He has 
made two journeys through the lands which form the theater of 
the Old Testament history. These journeys were made under the 
best auspices. On the last of them, as the companion of the Prince 
of Wales—may every prince have so wise a companion !—he was 
permitted to penetrate within the “ inaccessible sanctuary” that 
surrounds the cave of Machpelah ; and the account of this remark- 
able visit may be found in the Appendix of the work before us. 
On various points of sacred geography our author is enabled to 
shed new light. 

Dr. Stanley has expressed in various passages of this work, and 
elsewhere, the highest esteem for Ewald’s History of the Israel- 
itish People, and has followed Ewald more than any other author. 
With all that he says of Ewald’s scholarship and learning, we 
should heartily concur; but the misfortune is that the judgment 
of the great German scholar is not proportioned either to the 
extent of his acquirements or to the general vigor of his intellec- 
tual powers. He is, therefore, not a safe guide. He is not the 
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“Wolf or the Niebuhr” who is to construct for us, from the 
records that remain, a picture of the primitive ages of the Hebrew 
people. It is true that our author does not uniformly accept his 
conclusions, nor does he yield to him a servile deference. Yet we 
are not without fear that the opinions of Ewald have had more 
weight in determining his impressions concerning points of criti- 
cism than justly belongs to them. 

It is one merit of these Lectures that the ethical questions which 
present themselves to every Christian reader of Old Testament 
history are taken up, and while the higher stage to which Chris- 
tianity has carried our conceptions of righteousness and humanity 
is distinctly noticed, the fundamental points of excellence in the 
imperfect characters and faulty deeds of the earlier time, are forcibly 
brought out. The remarks of Dr, Stanley on this branch of his 
subject are in the spirit of Dr. Arnold’s admirable sermons on the 
interpretation of the Old Testament, from which he not unfre- 
quently quotes. 

One of the principal benefits of a perusal of these Lectures, as 
we think, is the single, continuous view that is gained of the 
Ancient Church. We once heard Tholuck say that on a certain 
occasion Gesenius took up a popular paraphrase of the Old Testa- 
ment history which some of the younger members of his family 
happened to be reading, and that having turned over its pages, he 
said that the Old Testament history had more probability—verisi- 
militude—in his view, than it had ever appeared to have before. 
The habit of looking at isolated events, isolated passages and 
words, or isolated books even, may naturally engender skepticism ; 
while nothing more conduces to the establishment of faith than a 
comprehensive view of the progress of the divine plan, from the 
call of Abraham and the foundation of the earthly kingdom in a 
corner of the world, through all the stages of the progress of that 
kingdom, until it breaks through its narrow form and becomes 
universal,—a kingdom which is not of this world. 

Dr. Stanley has reason to be gratified at the reception which his 
writings have received on this side of the water. We know of 
no book that has exerted a more stimulating and salutary influence 
upon the young men of this country than his Life and Correspond- 
ence of Dr. Arnold. His work upon “Sinai and Palestine,” 
having the character of a preparatory investigation for the present 
Lectures, has, also, been widely read in America. The same is 
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true of the Lectures upon the History of the Eastern Chureh. 
And if the Lectures upon the Apostolic Church and the Exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Corinthians, are less known, they will 
doubtless, as soon as they are reprinted, enjoy from the many the 
appreciation which they have already received from those to whom 
they are already familiar. The candor and manly gentleness of Dr. 
Stanley, will extort respect and fair treatment even from those 
who may be obliged often to dissent from his opinions. 


Tue Lire or ovr Lory vron tue Earru.*—This very unpre- 
tending volume is offered to the public in a preface so modest, and 
in its very subject matter proposes so little that is novel or ex- 
citing, that it runs some hazard of being overlooked by the mass 
of biblical students, and much more by the ordinary readers of the 
so-called religious literature. Both these classes of persons may 
conclude from its title, or from a hasty glance at its pages, that it 
presents little more than a dry repetition of the common-places of 
Commentaries on the Gospels, or a needless re-presentment of 
what has already been often presented in “harmonies” and ar- 
rangements for pupils in Bible Classes. Perhaps one more curi- 
ous than the rest, may have been induced to turn over its leaves, 
in the hope of finding some vivid portraitures of the person and 
manners of our Lord, or some lively pictures of his life and times 
which might stimulate his faith by delighting his imagination— 
and inasmuch as he found little to excite his feelings, or attract 
his fancy, he may have closed the book with a disappointment that 
was akin to disgust, and have pronounced the book suited only for 
the learned and for the dullest class of these. 

The attentive reader of a chapter or two of this volume, will 
find it distinguished by peeuliar merits both scholarly and practical. 
As a book for biblical students, it differs from any life of Christ 
which is accessible, in confining itself solely to the outward rela- 
tions of his earthly career without either carefully ignoring or stu- 
diously vindicating his supernatural origin and authority. It is 
neither conspicuously rationalistic nor designedly apologetic. It 


* The Life of our Lord upon the Earth: Considered in its Historical, Chrono- 
logical, and Geographical Relations, By Samvet J. Anprews. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 124 Grand street. 1863. ~Octavo. pp. 624. For sale in New 
Haven, by Judd & Clark. Price, $2.25. 
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assumes that Jesus was the Messiah—and, as the Messiah, was also 
Divine ; because it is impossible to understand the object or import 
of his earthly life, except as it was the fulfillment of a divine plan, 
and the development and vindication of a Divine Person. But in 
order that it might be all this, it must be a life on earth, accord- 
ing to the conditions of a human existence. It is to the exhibition 
of these human conditions, that this volume is, as it were, exclu- 
sively devoted. 

The treatment of the life of Christ, in its human phenomena and 
relations, brings it at once into the sphere of biography and his- 
tory; and subjects it to all those conditions to which the records 
of the lives of other men are subject. Every possible connection 
must be established between it, and the well known facts that 
history has accepted. Apparent inconsistencies must be explain- 
ed; difficulties must be cleared up; and this separate portion of 
human story must, if possible, be woven into the warp and woof 
of common history, so as to form with it one connected and contin- 
uous whole. 

Whatever is known of the reign of Herod and the procurator- 
ship of Pilate, must be both joined and reconciled with whatever 
can be known of the outward life of Jesus. Hence the necessity 
of fixing and adjusting this life in all its historical relations. The 
determination of these involves, also, the determination of those 
which are Geographical and Chronological; inasmuch as every 
actual history must have a place and a time. In settling such 
questions, much light may be gathered or much difficulty expe- 
rienced by resorting to other data. Now the determination 
of all these relations in respect to the life of Christ, is especially 
difficult from the absence of any considerable notice of him or his 
story in all contemporary history, and from the irregular and un- 
chronological way in which his four biographers composed their 
narratives. Hence the variety of questions which have been 
raised by critics and scholars in all generations, in order to estab- 
lish coincidences or to dispose of apparent contradidtions. To 
adjust these matters is the sole object of the so-called harmon- 
ists and critics, and to them they have devoted long and learned 
dissertations, while ordinary commentators have made the discus- 
sion of them incidental to their chief aim of elucidating the im- 
port of the sacred narrative. 

To the common and often to the clerical reader, the dissertations 
of the harmonist are unattractive, because their immediate rela- 
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tion to the main points of the narrative is not closely established, 
or, in other words, because the consideration of these matters of 
detail does not naturally spring from and return to the life itself 
which it is designed to illustrate. In the Commentary, also, dis- 
cussions of this nature seem to be intrusive, because they break 
up the onward course of discussion which is appropriate to other 
and more important themes. Hence they receive so little atten- 
tion from the learned and the unlearned, or rather, we should say, 
they are invésted with so little interest to the minds of both 
classes. 

Mr. Andrews has wisely chosen the method of embodying all 
discussions of this sort, with one exception, in a continuous 
narrative of the life of Jesus. He has thus secured the interest 
which is appropriate to a connected story, and invested the discus- 
sions themselves with a manifest importance for every intelligent 
mind. Then, on the other hand, by professing to treat only of the 
earthly relations of this life, the consideration of such matters is 
not felt to be out of place. At the same time, the reference is so 
constant to the high import of the mission of Christ, that the 
danger is avoided of sinking these investigations to the low level of 
ordinary questions of history and chronology. 

We have been thus explicit in explaining the aim with which 
this volume was written, in order that it may receive that atten- 
tion from our readers which its peculiar merits deserve. It has 
been prepared with great care, and, as we are well assured, em- 
bodies the result of a long course of critical and scholarly research. 
We are confident that it deserves the general attention of both 
clergymen and laymen. 


’ Proressor Green’s Penratreven Vinpicatep.*—In the notice 
which we gave of Bishop Colenso, in our last Number, it was sug- 
gested that the special difficulties to which he had attached so 
great importance, might properly be considered by the Professors 
of Hebre® in our Theological Seminaries. When we saw the an- 
nouncement that a volume was soon to appear from Professor 
Green, it was natural that we should congratulate ourselves that 





* The Pentateuch Vindicated from the Aspersions of Bishop Colenso. By 
Wiiu1am Henry Green, Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
New York: John Wiley. 1868. 12mo, pp. 195. For sale in New Haven by 
Judd & Clark. Price, $1.25. 
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so eminent a Hebrew scholar, as he is supposed to be, would de- 
vote himself to the special department in which his learning and 
critical ability might render so essential a service. On reading 
the Preface we found that our expectations were to be disappoint- 
ed, as he there informs us. 


“For scholars no refutation is needed ; what is here written, has been pre- 
pared with the view of guarding the unwary from being imposed upon by bold 
assertions and baseless assumptions, and of affording those who have not the 
leisure for a more extended examination of the subject, the evidence that though 
the faith of some may be overthrown, nevertheless the Founpation or Gop 
Sranpera Sure.” p. iv. 


It is somewhat new to us to be told in substance, that there are 
no difficulties which deserve the special consideration of scholars. 
We find, however, some alleviation for our disappointment in being 
informed that “if the author’s life is spared, he hopes to be able at 
some future day to prepare a more extended work upon the criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch, and, perhaps, upon that of the Old Testa- 
ment generally.” 

The handling of Bishop Colenso is somewhat in the “ mauling” 
style in which the Princeton gentlemen, at times, take such special 
delight, and in which, perhaps, they have achieved special emi- 
nence. That the author was utterly unconscious of his peculiar 
manner, may be gathered from the following sentences in his con- 
cluding remarks: 

“ We do not know what Colenso may have said in his new book, and we donot 
care. Our aim is answered as completely by what we have now done, as if he 
had written a thousand books and we had answered them all. We have shown, 
we believe, his utter incapacity to deal with the questions which he professes to 
handle. We have spent no epithets upon him. We have uttered no denuncia- 
tion. We have simply examined his statements and his arguments: and if such 
a fact is capable of demonstration, we have demonstrated that he has neither the 
candor, the learning, nor the ability to discuss the topics which he has under- 
taken to treat, and upon which he pronounces so oracularly.” pp. 193, 194. 


We do not contend that many of the remarks of the author are 
not pertinent and decisive as replies to Colenso, nor would we at 
all deny that the unfortunate Bishop has demonstrated his own 
incapacity to reach the hight of his “great argument.” But we 
think the replies of his critic would have been far more effective if 
they had been uttered in a tone less lofty and been couched in 
language somewhat more delicately chosen. 

One or two assertions of the Professor could not fail to attract 
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our attention as slightly, or rather not slightly, rationalistic in 
their aspect. What shall we say of the reverence which he has 
for the authority of the inspired Apostle Paul, in a matter of 
history, when he says of his declaration in Gal. iii, 17: 


“This language of the apostle, however, does not appear to us to be decisive 
of the point at issue. The interval of time is only incidentally mentioned. 
Precision of statement regarding it was of no consequence to his argument. An 
opinion existed, and prevailed more or less widely, that it was but 430 years 
from the promise made to Abraham to the Exodus, It would not serve his 
present purpose to argue this point, or to make a categorical revelation respect- 
ingit, Enough was conceded on all hands to answer the end at which he was 
aiming. The interval was 430 years at least, as all confessed: whether it wes 
more than this, he does not say, but leaves us to ascertain from other sources. 

“The evidence is, we think, conclusive, that the abode in Egypt lasted 430 
years.” p. 119. 


Again, what shall we say of the inferences in respect to the in- 
spiration of Moses, which are warranted by the following: 


“ We may here be indulged with a remark aside from the special topic before 
us, viz: that if scientific research should ever demonstrate what it cannot be said 
to have done as yet, that the race of man has existed upon the earth for a longer 
period than the ordinary Hebrew Chronology will allow, we would be disposed 
to seek the solution in this frequent, if not pervading, characteristic of the Scrip- 
tural genealogies. The Septuagint chronology, to which many have fled in their 
desire to gain the additional centuries which it allots io human history, is, we are 
persuaded, a broken reed. The weight of evidence preponderates immensely in 
favor of the correctness of the Hebrew text, and against the accuracy cf the 
deviations of the Septuagint. But it must not be forgotten that there is an ele- 
ment of uncertainty in a computation of time which rests upon genealogies, as 
the sacred chronology so largely does. Who is to certify us that the antediluvian 
and ante-Abrahamic genealogies have not been condensed in the same manner as 
the post-Abrahamic? If Matthew omitted names from the ancestry of our Lord 
in order to equalize the three great periods over which he passes, may not Moses 
have done the same in order to bring out seven generations from Adam to Enoch, 
and ten from Adam to Noah? Our current chronology is based upon the primd 
JSacie impression of these genealogies, This we shall adhere to, untill we see good 
reasons for giving it up. But if these recently discovered indications of the an- 
tiquity of man, over which scientific circles are now so excited, shall, when care- 
fully inspected and thoroughly weighed, demonstrate all that any have imagined 
they might demonstrate, what then? They will simply show that the popular 
chronology is based upon a wrong interpretation, and that a select and partial 
register of ante-Abrahamic names has been mistaken for a complete one.” p. 128. 
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Proressor Manan’s Answer To Bisnor Corenso.*—This 
spirited little volume is devoted in the “main to an expasure of that 
deeper and more subtle fallacy which underlies, not Professor Co- 
lenso’s arguments merely, but all the objections advanced by the 
so-called science of the day.” In other words, it is the object of 
the writer to show, that in order to understand and criticise the 
Pentateuch of the Old Testament intelligently we must place our- 
selves at the point of view which was occupied by the writers of 
the ancient records. This point of view is essentially different, 
in respect both of science and chronology, from that which mod- 
ern writers hold. In discussing this fundamental position, Dr. 
Mahan encounters the false, or rather the exaggerated doctrine of 
inspiration which places so great an advantage in the hands of 
those who attack the scriptures. Upon this subject he makes 
the following remarks. 


“To speak without metaphor, it is worthy of God, and in consonance with all 
we know of the character of God, that, if He condesends to inspire men at all 

Ife should inspire them as men speaking to men: not as critics, not as word-catch, 
ers, not as grammarians, not as arithmeticians, not as legicians; but simply as- 
true men, speaking truths, which, for the most part, were in advance of their age, 
but which had to be couched in the mind and idiom of the age to which they 
spoke. Men thus inspired would of course speak imperfectly, and in a certain 
sense, inaccurately. This being granted, it is again worthy of God, that He— 
knowing the imperfections and inaccuracies of human mind and human speech— 
should find the remedy in a vast variety of utterances, complementing, explain. 
ing, and guarding one another, rather than in one scientifically exact utterance, 
whieh nought but a perpetual miracle could keep exact. p. 19. 

“For these and like reasons, the plan of inspiring a great literature, and of in- 
spiring it in such a way as to make it a catholic literature, capable of translation 
into all languages without risk of serious error, seems better and wiser than any 
other imaginable plan. 

“ But a plan like this necessarily involves a theory of Inspiration in accordance 
with it. 

“It involves not perfection in any one part, considered in itself; as, for example, 
that the historical books should be “ historical,” in the modern sense of the word. 
A perfectly true history may contain admixtures which require @ sound and cau- 
tious criticism to determine whether they are literal facts or symbolic represen- 
tations of large groups of facts, And we know that early historians delighted 





* The Spiritual Point of View; or, the Glass Reversed. An answer to Bishop 
Colenso, by M. Manan, D, D., St. Mark’s in the Bowery Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the General Theological Seminary. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co, 1863. 12mo. pp. 114. For sale in New Haven by Peck, White & 
Peck. Price, 75 cents. 
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in such admixtures, On the other hand, a history may be quite accurate in dates 
and matters of fact, yet, taken as a whole, may convey an enormous lie. We are 
accustomed in modern times to this latter style of history. Our canon of the 
‘historical’ excludes everything but literal facts, But mankind, in primitive 
times, acknowledged no such canon. Where we philosophize in reflections, they 
philosophized in symbols. This, of course, creates a difficulty in dealing with 
early writers. It renders it necessary for the interpreter to be constantly on his 
guard. We have to enter, not merely into words, but if possible into mind, quite 
different in all its habits from the mere modern mind. Our great effort, in short, 
is, in dealing with ancient writings, to put ourselves to the utmost at the ancient 
point of view. And if those writings should be sacred, as well as ancient, the 
difficulty in some points may, for a long time at least, be absolutely insuperable. 

“Now, Bishop Colenso, like other skeptics, allows for nothing of this sort. He 
assumes a modern, rationalistic, matter-of-fact point of view. From that he 
frames his own theory of Inspiration. From that he lays down his own canons of 
the ‘historical.’ What accords not with these canons he calls ‘unhistorical.’ 
What he calls ‘unhistorical,’ he therefore judges to be ‘uninspired’” pp. 
20, 21. 


It is to the elucidation of these general principles in a special ap- 
plication to the objections of Bishop Colenso, that he devotes 
_ himself in this volume. This is, however, in the way of possible 
suggestions, rather than in that of confident opinion. The only 
difficulty recognized to be at all serious, is that which arises from 
thé alleged numbers of the Israelites. This “only real difficulty ” 
is set aside by the suggestion of a possible mystic signification, as 
well as by the hypothesis of corruptions of the orginal text. 


“Moderns are averse to the mystic science, and prefer the hypothesis of ‘ cor- 
ruptions’ or ‘interpolations,’ The Hebrew letters which stand for numerals may 
be corrupted by a line or dot, Many of them, we know from the evidence of 
Manuscripts, have been so corrupted. Where there is a real discrepancy, then, 
either among the numbers themselves, or between the numbers and the general 
drift of the text, it is easier to suppose that Manuscripts have suffered in the 
lapse of ages, than that a sensible writer, like Moses, should have committed an 
egregious blunder. 

“I think there is room for al/ these hpyotheses: for, of the figures employed in 
Scripture, some are doubtless corrupt; some are vague; some are mystic; and 
to decide which is which in any given case requires all the tact and learning that 
Interpretation, as a science, can bring to bear on the subject.” pp. 81, 82. 


Whatever may be thought of the success or the want of success 
achieved by Dr. Mahan, all readers will agree that he has written 
with a devout faith in the supernatural origin and conduct of the 
Mosaic records, as well as from acandid and earnest desire to find 
the true ground by which they are to be adjusted and defended. 
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We cannot feel the force of all that he avows, but we honor his 
bold and Christian spirit. . 


Bisuop Cotenso on Romans.*—We observe that in some of 
the London journals, the publishers of Colenso’s mathematical 
works are advertising them with great zeal, hoping that the noto- 
riety of his views respecting the Pentateuch will bring a sale for 
everything that he has written. We presume that for similar + 
reasons this commentary was reprinted by the Messrs. Appleton. 
In itself it is a much less exceptionable book than his work on the 
Old Testament, indeed it is not unworthy of attention and respect 
for the force with which important principles are enforced, and 
for the general spirit and intent with which the writer seeks to 
enter into the mind of the apostle, and to reproduce his argument. 

That he mistakes him on some most material points is true, as 
in respect to the right and varied rendering of the word “ right- 
eousness.” That from what the apostle says in the 8th chapter, he 
draws unauthorized inferences in respect to the doctrine of the fu- 
ture restoration of all man isalso true. On the other hand he gives 
deserved prominence to the general doctrine of the gracious and 
redeeming system under which we live, and enforces it with so 
much earnestness and true Christian feeling as to relieve our minds 
in some measure from the vexation, mingled with contempt, we 
have felt for the miserable and shallow naturalism which his book 
seems to teach. 

Scholars who wish to find in brief compass the theology that is 
derived from the Pauline Epistles by a not inconsiderable number 
of the divines of the English Church at the present day, will be 
rewarded by the perusal of this volume. 


Sermons AND MiscenLtantous Works or Dr. Jonas Kine.t-— 
Although it is now some time since their issue, we desire to call atten- 


* St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans: newly translated and explained from a 
missionary point of view. By the Rev. J, W. Corenso, D. D., Bishop of Natal. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1863. 12mo, pp. 261. For sale in New 
Haven by Peck, White & Peck. Price, $1.25. 

+ OMIAIAI IQNA KINI. (Sermons of Jonas King, preached at different 
times in Athens. Athens: 1859). Two Volumes, 8vo, pp. 280 and 260. 
AIA®OPA IQNA KINI’. (Miscellaneous Works of Jonas King, composed at 
different times and places, Athens: 1859). 8vo. pp. 843. 
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tion to these publications of our esteemed American missionary at 
Athens. The forty-eight short sermons contained in these volumes 
give the public a much desired view of the character of his Sab- 
bath ministrations. Besides a series on the ten commandments, 
there are discourses on Baptism, Salvation by Faith, Fasting, True 
Liberty, The Temptations of Christ, Duties of Parents, Dancing, 
Repentance, Praise of Men, &c. The truths presented are simple 
and self-evident enough to our minds, but are accompanied with a 
fullness of illustration and Scripture proof intended to make them 
intelligible and acceptable to hearers to whom they were novel- 
ties. 

Dr. King’s Miscellaneous Works include those chiefly which 
have been the occasion of complaint against him by the Greeks. 
The various newspaper attacks and legal indictments to which 
they gave rise are published in the same volume, and these, with 
notes and appendixes, make altogether a documentary history of 
his labors and persecutions in Greece. From 1828 to 1844, he met 
with constant favor, distributing in that period more than three 
hundred thousand books. One cannot read the record without 
seeing how unreasonable and fanatical has been the opposition 
against him; which has, since that time, so often interrupted his 
chosen employment, and sought to drive him from his post by 
slander and by violence. He has been spared to live down that 
prejudice in a great measure, and to see in his old age many signs 
of religious and political progress in the nation to whose welfare 
he has devoted his life. 


BELLES LETTRES, 


Crar’s Manvat or Enouisn Lireratrure.*—This book is an 
abridgment of the larger work on this subject by the same author, 
and has nearly all of its merits and few of its faults. The division, 
however, of the English language into three periods, of Original 
or First English, or Anglo-Saxon ; Broken or Second English or 
Semi-Saxon, from the middle of the eleventh to the middle of the 
thirteenth centuries ; and Mixed, or Third English, from that time 








* A Manual of English Literature, and of the History of the English Lan- 
guage, from the Norman Conquest. With numerous specimens, By Grorce L. 
Crark, LL. D., Professor of History and English Literature in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Crown,8vo, London: Griffin, Bohn & Co. New York: Chas, Scribner. 
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on, does not seem sufficiently precise, as the latter period embraces 
the language in quite different stages. But it is perhaps accurate 
enough for the purposes of the book. The literature is treated in 
both a chronological and generic order; and well-selected exam- 
ples are given under each prominent writer, except three or four, 
such as Shakespeare and Milton, whose works are in everybody’s 
hands. Those writers who mark an epoch in the history of our 
«Es literature are treated at considerable length, and the articles on 
Chaucer, Spencer, and Burke are particularly excellent. Occa- 
sionally too much space is given to an infericr writer; Darwin, 
for instance, is treated at as great length as Dryden, but as a gen- 
eral thing the relative importance of the author is well marked. 
We think that Bacon is very much underrated by the author, who 
seems to be on the very opposite tack from the indiscriminate 
laudation with which his name is usually greeted, when he denies 
him either novelty or merit in his Novum Organon, and affirms 
that the reign of the old philosophy would probably have passed 
away quite as soon had his writings never appeared. Seemingly 
from a mistaken fear of moral influence he has done Byron injus- 
tice in not alluding to his Don Juan, although in his larger work 
he calls it, without doubt, the finest poem of this or the preceding 
century. 

Occasionally, too, there are signs of hasty work, as when on 
page 164, Trevisa is given in the heading, and also on page 169, 
referred to as previously mentioned, but the paragraphs on him 
are entirely omitted. 

The greatest fault of all is—one that in the larger work is unpar- 
donable—the modernizing of the spelling, so that we only see the 
sense of some passages, and lose all that flavor of the antique which 
comes from old spelling and grammar. On the whole, the book is 
a valuable and excellent manual for students, and we are glad to 


learn that it has been already introduced into some of the schools 
of New York. 








Arnoip’s Eneuisn Lirerarure* differs in plan from most 








* A Manual of English Literature, Historical and Critical, with an Appendix 
on English Metres. By Tuomas Arnotp, B. A., formerly Scholar of University 
College, Oxford, and late Professor of English Literature in the Catholic Univer. 
sity of Ireland. Small 8vo, London: Longman & Co, 1862. New York: 
Chas, Scribner. 
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other books of this kind. The critical and historical sides of the 
literature are treated separately. This arrangement promises the 
advantage of giving the student a knowledge of the different 
forms of literature, as well as of the relative value of the various 
works in each class. _At the same time there is a disadvantage 
in this arrangement for a work of this size; that as everything 
must be treated in a cursory manner the student is apt to get very 
confused and indefinite notions of the various authors and their 
works. 

The critical remarks are in the main judicious, although one 
cannot help thinking that the classification of the various kinds of 
poetry is a little too minute and formal. The examination of 
“Paradise Lost” is perhaps the best of the criticisms. 

There is one reason why Mr. Arnold’s work will not be used as 
extensively as it otherwise might be, and that is that the author is 
a Catholic. Although he professes his endeavor to “carefully re- 
spect religious sensibilities,” and although he treats great Protest- 
ant theologians with all fairness, still his Catholicism is promi- 
nent throughout. Now a work on literature, especially, should 
never show the religious ideas of its writer. But at the end of 
every period, Mr. Arnold always treats separately of the Catholic 
writers, and gives them a disproportionate share of attention in so 
small a work. 

And, again, after praising Lingard’s history, he says, “ Macau- 
lay’s volumes commenced to appear in 1848,”” which is all the men- 
tion that this great writer and historian obtains in the work. 

The Appendix on English Metres is a very satisfactory treat- 
ment of a subject which is usually either slurred over or entirely 
omitted in works of this kind, and even in works on English gram- 
mar. Although it is not indispensable to an enjoyment of poetry 
to have a knowledge of metre—in some respects a seemingly me- 
chanical art—yet, a thorough acquaintance with the subject adds 
much to the appreciation of poetry, especially of good poetry. 


SCIENCE, 


Dana’s Manvat or Geotocy.* Geology, as presented in this 
masterly treatise, has attractions not merely for students of science, 





* Manual of Geology: Treating of the Principles of the Science with special 
reference to American Geological History, for the use of colleges, academies, and 
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but for scholars of every class, especially for those who wish to 
satisfy themselves of the real nature and compass of its facts and 
reasonings, and of the bearing of its conclusions on questions of 
Biblical interpreta‘ion. It is chiefly with this class in view that 
we call attention to the volume before us. Men of science are 
presumed to be already aware of its merits. 

As a Text book,—the use for which it is primarily intended—it 
seems to us a model. Comprehensive, systematic, logical, admir- 
ably clear in its enunciation of principles, and its statement and 
grouping of facts, condensed almost to a fault, and profuse in its 
illustrative engravings, it leaves little to be desired, as a lesson 
book for colleges and schools of science. At the same time, it is 
so truly philosophical, so broad and striking in its generalizations, 
so rich in its revelations of the marvelous history of the pre-ad- 
amite earth, and withal so thoroughly reverent in spirit, that it will 
have to the literary scholar, scarcely less value than the scientific. 
The convenience of both classes is well consulted by putting cer- 
tain details and matters of secondary importance in smaller type. 
Especially would we commend it to those theologically nervous 
people, (happily, of late years, a rapidly diminishing class), who 
are inclined to look upon geology as hostile to revelation. It is 
only from some such standard work, that they can learn justly 
to appreciate the real strength of geological reasoning—the pe- 
culiarly cumulative nature of its arguments—the diversity and 
multiplicity of its data—often, the exceeding value, in interpret- 
ing geological history, of its apparantly most trivial facts. And 
it is only from some such unbiassed work—the product of a 
mind in harmony with both sacred and scientific truth—that 
they can learn the legitimate teachings of the science on those 
points where it has been supposed to come in conflict with the 
Bible. From Professor Dana’s teaching they have nothing to 
fear. With him as interpreter, geology puts forth no infidel or 
atheistic utterance. The Divine hand is conspicuous in every 
arrangement ; and in the whole grand march of events from the 





schools of science, By James D, Dana, M. A., LL. D., Silliman Professor of 
Geology and Natural History in Yale College ; author of a ‘‘System of Mineral- 
ogy,” of Reports of Wilkes’ Exploring Expedition on Geology, on Zoophytes, 
and on Crustacea, ete. Illustrated by a chart of the world, and over one thou- 
sand figures, mostly from American sources. Philadelphia: published by Theo- 
dore Bliss & Co. London: Triibner & Co., 1863. 8vo. pp. 814. Price, $4.00. 
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world’s chaos to the crowning of man as its lord,—the type of 
being nearest akin to the Creator himself. : 

In its materials, the work is distinctively American. It is, in 
fact, an elaborate Geological History of North America; yet it 
draws sufficiently also from foreign geology, to give it complete- 
ness as a manual, and exhibit, in their full comprehensiveness, 
the great principles of the science. 

It treats geology under four general heads: (1), Physiographic 
Geology ; (2), Lithological Geology ; (8), Historical Geology ; 
and (4), Dynamical Geology. \ 

Under the first head, we have, in 37 pages, a general survey of 
the earth’s surface-features ; in reality, an admirable epitome of 
Physical Geography, and by an original hand. 

The second head (75 pages) describes the rock material of the 
globe; treating, first, of the Constitution of Rocks: their ele- 
ments, their minerals, their kinds, (as Fragmental, Metamorphic, 
Caleareous, and Igneous),—and secondly, of the condition, struc- 
ture, and arrangement of Rock Masses, including the stratified 
and the unstratified. 

The third head—Historical Geology, (480 pages)—exhibits, as 
in a series of visions, or dissolving views, the modus operandi of 
world making,—the grand processes of founding and finishing 
continents, and peopling them with the various orders of life. 
The whole range of geological time is considered in five grand 
divisions: Azoic Time, Palwozoic Time, Mesozoic Time, Cenozoic 
Time, and the Era of Mind or Age of Man. In the Azorc AGr, 
we have, chiefly, a world under water, and destitute of life—a 
wild era of just-emerging, and rudimentary continents—the North 
America of that day being only a narrow strip of desolation, 
stretching down from the north to Lake Superior, and thence east- 
ward to Labrador, with a peninsula in Northern New York. 

A rapid survey of the Animal Kingdom next prepares the read- 
er for those portions of the history in which Life bears a dis- 
tinguishing part, and introduces the second grand division of geo- 
logical time, the Pat 2ozo1c—the opening Era of organic existence 
—during the long cycles of which the floor rocks of the greater 
portion of the United States were laid down and garnished with 
their wonderful treasures of minerals, and of animal and vege- 
table fossils ;—those of New York, for example, stored with salt ; 
of Pennsylvania with coal, iron, and oil; of Illinois and Missouri 
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with lead ; of Carolina and California with gold. This period of 
Paleozoic Time, comprises three distinct Ages—named, from the 
prevailing type of organic life in each, the Age of Mollusks, the Age 
of Fishes, and the Age of Coal Plants; or, from English Geology, 
the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous Ages. And these again 
are subdivided into numerous lesser Periods or Epochs, named 
chiefly from the places of principal out-crop of their typical 
rocks. 

The struggle of the continent with the elements during these 
Ages, involving numerous emergings and submergings, with cor- 
responding vicissitudes of its marine and terrestrial life, we see 
resulting in a large extension of its boundaries southward, and the 
development of conditions suitable for the incoming of the third 
grand division of geological time, the Mrsozorc—characterized 
as the Reptilian Age, and comprising three sub-periods ; the Trias- 
sic, the Jurassic, and the Cretaceous; during the two former of 
which such strange tribes of amphibious Reptiles left their tracks 
in the mud of New Jersey and the Connecticut Valley—regions 
specially infested to-day by those political reptiles, the Copper- 
heads. 

From the Reptilian Age we pass to the fourth division of the 
history—Cenozorc Time: characterized as the Mammalian Age, 
and subdivided into the Tertiary and Post Tertiary Periods, with 
their subordinate epochs,—the age of the formation and emer- 
gence of the Mississippi Valley, and the Gulf and Atlantic mar- 
gin of the continent from New Jersey down—the age of Mam- 
moths, of Mastodons, and Megatheriums—the strange age when 
not only New England, but the whole North, was “ left out in the 
cold,” and immense Glaciers, pushing and plowing down from the 
mountains, covcred hill and valley with sterile drift, (the ground 
that raises Freemen),—the age of prairie making and valley exca- 
vation, of river terracing and alluvial deposition, in short of the 
final fitting of the earth for the introduction of the fifth, and last, 
of the grand divisions of geological time—the Era of Mind or 
Age of Man. 

In describing the progress of life, through these ages, Prof. Da- 
na gives no countenance to the development theories of Darwin 
and others. Development he finds, indeed,—his work is full of 
it—but ofa kind that nowhere ignores creative power. As here 
exhibited, the ascent from Mollusks to Man—from Seaweeds to 
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Cedars—is by steps in which the direct exercise of such power is 
everywhere implied. No theory of natural forces is called in to 
account for the origination of new species. Such forces are in- 
voked to explain their culmination and extinction, but not their 
origin. Progress is effected by the introduction of comprehensive 
types, of successively higher grades, and the unfolding or exhibi- 
tion of these types in the appearance of new groups or species, in 
which are fully expressed typical characteristics before only fore- ’ 
shadowed. The extent of such progress and the great diversity 
of species introduced, in the course of the Zoic ages, may be in a 
measure understood from the census reported of the living tribes 
of the current era—approximately as follows:—Plants, 100,000 
species; Animals of the sub-kingdom of Radiates about 10,000; 
of Mollusks 20,000 ; of Articulates 300,000 ; of Vertebrates 21,000; 
(viz, Fishes 10,000, Reptiles 2,000, Birds 7,000, and Mammals 
2,000) ; making a total of the Animal Kingdom of about 350,000 
species. 

For the creation of Man, no specific date is assigned; but, 
in geological chronology, it is referred to the Terrace epoch. 
The view is expressed that, in this epoch, there occurred both 
the decline of the Post-tertiary races and the introduction of the 
modern tribes of Mammals, together with the creation of Man. 
The facts from which Man’s excessive antiquity has been so often 
argued, are many of them assigned to very recent dates, and oth- 
ers set aside as unreliable, or differently interpreted. The unity 
of the Race, and its probable origin on the Eastern Continent, are 
points directly maintained; and no evidence is found that any new 
species of plants or animals have appeared on the earth since the 
creation of Man. 

The fourth, and closing, general division of the work—Dynamical 
Geology (138 pages)—discusses briefly, but most ably, the agencies 
or forces that have produced geological changes and the laws and 
methods of their action. Of these agencies, thse chiefly consider- 
ed, are Life, Water, and Heat ;—the first, as an agent in protect- 
ing, destroying, and making rocks—the parent of limestones, coal, 
and coral islands; the second, as seen in the eroding, transporting, 
and distributing power of Rivers, in the force of oceanic waves, 
tides, and currents, and in the action of Frost, Glaciers and Icebergs: 
and the third, as a cause of volcanic phenomena, igneouseruptions, 
dykes, metamorphism, ete. Cohesive attraction and Atmospheric 
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agency, are also included ; and especially those great movements 
of the earth’s crust, from whatever cause originating, the conse- 
quences of which have been the plication of strata, the origin of 
mountains and earthquakes, and the evolution of the general fea- 
tures of the globe. Chemical geology is omitted, as too extensive 
a topic for such a manual. The discussions throughout the work 
derive great freshness and value from being based so largely on 
the personal investigations of the author—as those, for example, 
on volcanic action, coral formations, etc. Few geologists indeed, 
if any, have ever enjoyed opportunities of examining more exten- 
sively the earth’s surface than Prof. Dana, and certainly none have 
ever brought to the investigation of geological problems keener 
powers of observation, a happier faculty of profound and _philo- 
sophical analysis, a more untiring industry, or higher attainments 
in all the tributary departments of science, especially mineralogy 
and zoology, those chief keys of geological discovery. 

The volume closes with a brief synopsis of the harmony of geo- 
logical and Biblical Cosmogony ; an abstract of which—chiefly in 
the words of the author—we cannot forbear giving, for the sake 
of those who may not have access to the work itself. The views 
advanced are essentially also those of Professor Guyot. Assum- 
ing, from astronomical and other considerations, the truth of the 
Nebular Theory, and that the earth has passed through a state of 
igneous fluidity, the subsequent stages in the earth’s progress, as 
indicated by science, are stated briefly as follows :—(1.) The Be- 
ginning of Activity in Matter—molecular action, at once evolving 
light ;—(2) The earth made an independent sphere, one of a sys- 
tem of orbs resulting from the dividing and subdividing processes 
of the Nebular Theory ;—(3.) The outlining of the land and water, 
determining the earth’s general configuration ;—(4.) The idea of 
life, expressed in the lowest plants, and afterwards, if not contem- 
poraneously, in the lowest or systemless animals, or Protozoans ;— 
(5.) The energizing light of the sun shining on the earth,—an es- 
sential preliminary to the display of the systems of life ;—(6.) In- 
troduction of the Systems of Life, in the leading types under the 
Animal Kingdom ;—(7.) The introduction of Mammals—the high- 
est order of Vertebrates—the class afterwards to be dignified by 
including a being of moral and intellectual nature ;—(8.) The in- 
troduction of Man. 

Assuming, from internal and other evidence, both the Divine 
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origin and the human limitations of the Biblical record of the cre- 
ation, especially, that such record, while consistent with scientific 
truth, must necessarily be given in the language and conceptions 
of the writer and of his age, the author proceeds :— 


“The order of events in the Scripture cosmogony corresponds essentially 
with that which has been given. There was first a void and formless earth: 
this was literally true of the ‘heavens and the earth,’ if they were in the condi- 
tion of a gaseous fluid. The succession is as follows:—(1.) Light. (2.) The di- 
viding of the waters below from the waters above the earth, (the word translated 
waters may mean fluid), (3.) The dividing of the land and water on the earth, 
(4.) Vegetation; which Moses, appreciating the philosophical characteristics of 
the new creation, distinguishing it from previous inorganic substances, defines as 
that ‘ which has seed in itself.’ (5.) The sun, moon, and stars. (6.) The lower 
animals, those that swarm in the waters, and the creeping and flying apecies of 
the land. (7.) Beasts of prey (‘creeping’ here meaning ‘ prowling’). (8.) Man. 
In this succession, we observe not merely an order of events like that deduced 
from science ; there is a system in the arrangement, and a far-reaching prophecy 
to which philosophy could not have attained, however instructed. 

“ The account recognizes in creation two great eras of three days each,—an 
Inorganic and an Organic, Each of these eras opens with the appearance of 
light ; the first, light cosmical ; the second, light from the sun for the special uses 
of the earth. Each era ends in a ‘day’ of two great works ;—the two shown to 
be distidet by being severally pronounced ‘ good.’ On the third day, that closing 
the Inorganic era, there was first the dividing of the land from the waters, and 
afterwards the creation of vegetation, or the institution of the Kingdom of Life,— 
a work widely diverse from all preceding it in the era. So on the sizth ‘day,’ 
there was, first, the creation of Mammals, and then a second far greater work, 
totally new in its grandest element, the creation of Man. 

“ The arrangement is thus, as follows: 


1, THE INORGANIC ERA, 
[st Day.—Light cosmical. 
2d Day.—The earth divided from the fluid around it, or individualized. 
(1. Outlining of the land and water. 
ed Day.— 7 2. Creation of vegetation. 
2. THE ORGANIC ERA, 
4th Day.—Light from the sun, 
5th Day.—Creation of the lowest orders of animals. 


1, Creation of Mammals. 
6th Day -{ 2. Creation of Man. 


“In addition, the last day of each era included one work typical of the era, and 
another related to it in essential points, but also prophetic of the future. Vege- 
tation, while for physical reasons, a part of the creation of the third day, was also 
prophetic of the future Organic era, in which the progress of life was the grand 
characteristic. The record thus accords with the fundamental principle in history 
that the characteristic of an age has its beginnings within the age preceding. 
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So, again, Man, while like other Mammals in structure, even to the homologies of 
every bone and muscle, was endowed with a spiritual nature, which looked for- 
ward to another era, that of spiritual existence. The seventh ‘day,’ the day of 
rest from the work of creation, is man’s period of preparation for that new exist- 
ence; and it is to promote this special end that—in strict parallelism—the Sab- 
bath follows man’s six days of work. 

“The record in the Bible is, therefore, profoundiy philosophical in the scheme 
of creation which it presents. It is both true and divine. It is a declaration of 
authorship, both of Creation and the Bible, on the first page of the sacred volume, 
There can be no real conflict between the two Books of the Great Avutuor. 
Both are revelations made by Him to man,—the earlier telling of God-made har- 
monies coming up from the deep past, and rising to their hight when man ap- 
peared, the later teaching man’s relations to his Maker, and speaking of loftier 
harmonies in the eternal future.” 


Several valuable appendices, and a copious index of twenty-six 
pages, fitly conclude the work; which is at once an honor to Amer- 
can science, and calulated greatly to enhance the already world- 
wide reputation of its author. 


TRAVELS. 


Hetxias.*—This is the most satisfactory book of travels in 
Greece with which we are acquainted. The author, a pupil and 
friend of President Felton of Harvard, and imbued with the same 
love for the arts and letters of Greece, made a scholar’s pilgrimage 
to it in the spring of 1853. Genial, enthusiastic, and well informed, 
he knew by instinct what to see, and how. He has now given the 
results of his adventures and impressions in this little book, or 
which we must make one complaint, that it is much too small. It 
is a book to reawaken in the old graduates of our colleges the 
glow of feeling with which years ago they pondered over the an- 
nals of that “land of battle and of song;” and it should be read 
by every young man who is now a student of the “ immortal 
tongue,” that he may rise to full sympathy with the splendor of 
its ancient renown. The titles of the chapters are: From Naples 
to Athens; Argolis; From Athens to Parnassus; Ascent of Par- 
nassus; From Delphi to Athens ; Marathon ; The Ruins of Athens; 
ZEgina; Pentelicus; The Modern Capital and Kingdom; The Dis- 
coveries at Athens and Mycen in 1862. 

* Hellas, Her Monuments and Scenery. By Tuomas Caase, M, A. Cam- 
bridge: Sever & Francis. 1863, 18mo, pp. 220. For sale in New Haven by 
Judd & Clark. Price, $1.00. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Cocutn’s Resurrs or Emancrpation.*—This is a work which 
it is difficult to speak of as it deserves within the limits of such a no- 
tice as we can here giveit. Dealing as it does with the great ques- 
tion of our time, a question which we are inevitably settling with 
more or less of wisdom, the work of M. Cochin is eminently time- 
ly. But this is saying little of it. It is a grand thesaurus of facts 
in regard to the history and practical results of Emancipation, 
wherever slavery has as yet been abolished. And facts are what 
we now want. Of the evils, the wrong of slavery, few in our land 
are unconvinced. Argument on this subject has been exhausted. 
As M. Cochin says, “ Reason has taken its stand, prejudice has 
lost what did not belong to it. We are in the presence of facts, 
in the presence of practical realities. It would be too easy to enter 
into a pathetic appeal; we must turn aside from tears and consult 
figures.” Few comparatively among us have any such knowledge 
of the facts involved in the history of Emancipation in other coun- 
tries, but that the question now presented to us as a nation, and 
brought suddenly to an issue by the rebellion, stands before them 
as anew question, and they without any lights from experience to 
guide in its solution. To such the work of M. Cochin brings the 
testimony of other nations who have had the same question to 
meet and to selve, though under somewhat different cireum- 
stances, of course, from those which attend it with us. We are 
not sailing, amid the storm that is upon us, over an untried sea, 
nor without charts to aid us. M. Cochin here presents us with 
one that is well calculated to allay our anxieties and fortify our 
courage in behalf of the eternal right of freedom. And for its 
production he has had peculiar facilities. Himself formerly a fune- 
tionary of the French Government and a man of the highest re- 
spectability of character and position, he has had thrown open to 
him, ih addition to the ordinary sources of information, those of 
an official character. The colonial offices of France and Great 





* Results of Emancipation, By Avevustix Cocmiy, Ex-Maire and Municipal 
Councillor of Paris. Translated by Mary L. Booth. Boston: Walker, Wise & 
Co, 1863. 12mo, pp. 412, For sale in New Haven by Peck, White & Peck, 
Price, $1.50. 
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Britain, the published and unpublished papers and records of every 
ministry of Europe, the records of Boards of Trade, all these have 
been placed at his disposal. These he has diligently searched, and 
from them drawn the fullest array of facts yet presented to the gene- 
ral public in connection with the history of Emancipation. These 
facts, moreover, are handled not in the dry way of the statistician, 
but in the manner at once of the statésman, philosopher, and 
Christian. 

The present work is but the first part of a comprehensive inqui- 
ry “on the comparative results of Emancipation in the countries 
which have proclaimed it, and of slavery in the countries where it 
is maintained.” As might naturally be expected, the history of 
Emancipation is treated most fully and in detail in reference to the 
French Colonies. The author, however, justifies himself in dwell- 
ing thus at length upon emancipation in the comparatively few 
colonies belonging to France, on the ground that, as he says, 
“Their example is a doubly shining demonstration, a triumphant 
condemnation of slavery, an irrefragable justification of emancipa- 
tion. Never, in fact, will better conditions be encountered to soft- 
en, regulate, and in some sort, civilize slavery, never could it be 
abolished in worse conditions.” These conditions resulted from the 
Revolution of 1848, which, while it generously struck the chains 
from the bondmen in the colonies, carried among the colonies the 
political distractions of revolution, and thus greatly complicated 
the problem of emancipation. It is very interesting to trace with 
M. Cochin the history of freedom in such circumstances. He takes 
us from colony to colony, and we see the problem of enfranchise- 
ment wrought out with varying incidents, but, marvelous to say, 
with unvarying results. There is everywhere opposition on the 
part of planters. There are dire forebodings of violence; and if 
not of violence, of idleness. There are unhesitating predictions 
that productive industry and the commercial interests of the colo- 
nies and of the mother country will suffer, and society be thrown 
into inextricable confusion. Commissions of the wisest men re- 
port the necessity of the enactment of special and stringent laws 
with reference to the slaves about to be emancipated, and of an 
increased military and police force. But when emancipation 
comes, it is found in every colony that the fears entertained have 
been groundless. If there are transient outbreaks, they are but the 
result of the political revolution rather than of the social one taking 
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place at the same time. There are some idle, vagabond negroes, 
and these, no longer subject to the compulsion of the lash, of 
course fall out of the laboring ranks. But the mass are found 
ready to work; and as fast as the planters are ready to make fair 
terms with them, are willing, as a general thing, to take their 
places on the plantations, though many choose to establish 
homes and freeholds for themselves. They club together and buy 
and divide among themselves estates and plantations. Labor con- 
tinues, only changing its form and conditions. As to crime, while 
petty thefts for a while increase—as slavery has done all it could, 
by depriving the slave of property, to make him ready to take 
whatever he might need wherever he could find it—crimes against 
the person begin at once to decrease with the declaration of eman- 
cipation. And, so far from visiting their former masters and op- 
pressors with violence, the emancipated, in some cases, are found 
inviting the masters to return to the secure and unmolested occu- 
pancy of the estates from which they have fled in fear, As M. 
Cochin says, “ The negro race is so gentle, that under the yoke it 
makes no resistance; free from the yoke, it commits no abuses.” 
Before emancipation it required 8,642 soldiers to guard the slaves 
in the French Colonies. After emancipation 4,791 soldiers effectu- 
ually guarded the released slaves and their former masters. 

M. Cochin takes up the question of Emancipation in its relations 
to Labor and Production; Wages and Property ; Population ; the 
Family; Religion and Education. The matter of Indemnity to 
the Masters is fully treated. But we have only space to name 
these features of the book before us. 

With less fullness, but with equal research, he traces the history 
of Emancipation in the English, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish Colo- 
nies. The Sugar Question is also discussed by itself, and a full ar- 
tay of statistical information is supplied upon this subject. 

One of the most interesting features of the book to us at the 
present time is its testimony, drawn from such a large induction 
of facts as the history of Emancipation in more than forty colo- 
nies, that the best mode of emancipation is that which is immedi- 
ate in distinction from that which is gradual or which interposes 
a state of apprenticeship between that of Slavery and Freedom. 
As M. Cochin says, “ By waiting, we obtain nothing ; by ventur- 
ing, we risk nothing.” And again, “ Doubtless, the ancient kings, 
who were Christian, humane, and sincere, said to themselves in 
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permitting slavery, ‘ Let us take the greatest precautions that the 
evil may do good.’ In abolishing it, the reformers said, in their 
turn, with equal good faith, ‘ Let us take care that the good does 
no evil.’ Two-fold error! Evil engenders evil; good does noth- 
ing but good.” 

Regretting that we can give no more space to the notice of a 
work of so much importance and written in so noble a spirit and 
with such extended and careful research, we heartily commend it 
as worthy the study of every citizen, for every citizen is now con- 
cerned with the great question of Emancipation. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Bacon’s Cnuristian Seir-Cutturr.*—This is a practical work 
on the nature of the Christian life, and the characteristic virtues 
that will be developed in those who enter upon the career of self- 
discipline to which the Scriptures invite. The clearness and defi- 
niteness of all its statements give it a peculiar value; and will 
speedily commend it to public favor. Dr. Bacon says: “The 
Christian life is the life of one, who at the call of God, under the 
mediation and leadership of Christ, and in reliance on the promise 
of the Holy Spirit, has undertaken to be a new creature in Christ, 
to be progressively transformed by the renewing of his mind, to 
train himself in and for the service of God, and so to make the 
most of himself as a living soul whose chief end is to glorify God 
and enjoy him forever.” Such a life must necessarily be one of 
self-culture ;—not one “of forms, or of outward proprieties and 
moralities,” but one in which the soul shall be training itself, and 
developing its own nature aright ;—one in which it shall “ humbly, 
yet with resolute diligence, be educating its own moral and spir- 
itual faculties into conformity with truth and with God.” To the 
elaboration of the ideas here so felicitously stated, the book is 
devoted ; and in successive chapters it is shown that such Chris- 
tian self-culture will extend to integrity and amiableness ; to faith 
and manliness ; to enlightened conscientiousness ; to self-gov- 
erned freedom; to steadfastness ; to Godliness ; to brotherly 
kindness ; to charity ; to Christian growth ; andto fruitfulness. 


* Christian Self-Culture ; or Counsels for the Beginning and Progress of a 
Christian Life. By Leoxarp Bacoy, Pastor of the First Church in New Haven. 
American Tract Society, Boston, 28 Cornhill. 18mo., pp. 265. For sale in New 
Haven by F. T. Jarman. Price, 80 cents, 
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We heartily commend the book as deserving wide circulation, for 
there are very few publications of the kind which are so well cal- 
culated to guide and instruct the youth, and especially the intelli- 
gent youth of our land, in the ways of righteousness. 


Tae Sywparny or Curist wirn Man.*—Man feels everywhere 
an irrepressible longing for sympathy from some higher power; 
yet it would seem as if it were natural for him to doubt and 
shrink from the true and practical sympathy offered him by 
Christ. The Roman Catholic puts Christ away from him at an 
almost incomprehensible distance, and fills the intermediate space 
with a regular succession of less exalted beings, who, he thinks, 
will regard him for that reason with more favor. And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, how far do many Pretestants come from bringing the 
personality of Christ into close communion with their own indi- 
viduality! It is the object of Dr. Winslow, in this excellent 
little treatise, to reassure the Christian believer, by reminding him 
that he who once “ sighed” and “ wept” over the calamities he 
was so ready to repair, and the griefs he so frequently assuaged, 
must still feel “an actual and personal participation” in all that 
concerns his children. We regard the volume as a valuable con- 
tribution to the devotional literature of the day. 


Lyra Carestis.t—A new collection of hymns, however great 
may be the confidence felt in the taste of the compiler, usually re- 
quires time to acquire general favor with the public. The rapid 
growth of popularity which has attended these “ Hymns on Heav- 
en,” must be traced in great measure to the fact that they are 
appropriately classified. The hymns are so arranged as to furnish 
a series of direct answers to such questions as the following, 
which we copy from the Table of Contents: I. Where is Heaven ? 
II. What is Heaven? III. Who are in Heaven? IV. What are 
they doing in Heaven? V. What is the way to Heaven? VI. 
What is it to go to Heaven? VIJ. Who would not go to 





* The Sympathy of Christ with Man: Its Teaching and its Consolation. By 
Octavius Winstow, D. D. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1863. 18mo. 
pp. 426. For sale by F. T. Jarman. Price, 90 cents. 

+ Lyra Calestis, Hymns on Heaven. Selected by A. C. Taompsoy, D. D. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1863. 12mo. pp. 382. Price, $1.50, For sale by 
F. T. Jarman. 
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Heaven? VIII. How soon in Heaven? IX. How long in 
Heaven ? 

The selection of Hymns is admirable, and includes many that 
are everywhere familiar, as well as a large number that are new 
to us; but all, the new and the old, gain an unexpected beauty 
and value by means of the peculiar arrangement which we have 
described. In other words, these gems of song are put in a fit 
setting, the effect of which is as gratifying as it is apparent. 


Brste [tiustrations.*—This title sufficiently indicates the char- 
acter of the book. It is a “storehouse of similies, allegories, 
and anecdotes,” selected, for the most part, two hundred years 
ago, by John Spencer, “a lover of learning and learned men.” 
They are gleaned from the writings of men who were known, even 
in the day of the compiler, as “old authors”? Among them are 
found such names as Ambrose, Chrysostom, St. Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas, Erasmus, and hundreds of others. This collection of 
“apt illustrations” is provided with an Index. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue Resettion Recorpv.—We have already given repeated 
notices of this very valuable monthly publication. Four thick 
quarto volumes had some months ago been completed ; each amply 
illustrated with maps, plans of battles, and a large number of first 
class steel portraits of the prominent characters who have figured 
on both sides in this civil war. Four additional numbers of the 
fifth volume have since been issued from the press, and the docu- 
mentary history is now brought down to September, 1862. It 
should be remembered that one of the peculiar features of this 
work is its publication, in the main part of each of its numbers, of 
official reports, and of the most reliable narratives of battles and 
skirmishes. It is intended that in this department there shall be 
“nothing but the most guarded narration of events, without com- 
ment.” There is also appended to each number a sclection of the 
best songs and ballads, both loyal and rebel ; of anecdotes, and in- 





* Bible Illustrations ; being a Storehouse of Similes, Allegories, and Anecdotes, 
selected from Spencer’s “Things New and Old,” and other sources, With an 
introduction by Rev. R. Newroy, D. D., and a copious Index. Philadelphid: 
Smith, English & Co. 1863. 12mo, pp. 360. Price, $1.25. For sale in New 
Haven by Judd & Clark. 
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cidents of personal bravery and daring. As a book, therefore, of 
immediate interest to all the members, young and old, of every 
family in the country, it can hardly be surpassed ; while for many 
years to come, as a work for reference, it will be increasing in 
value. It should find a place immediately in every public library 
and book club of every description; and if a copy could be placed 
in every village throughout the land, in such a way that it could 
be generally read and consulted, it would serve to spread every- 
where the spirit of patriotism and abhorrence of the enemies of 
our country. 

We are informed that the sale of single back numbers—(from 
1 to 24)—comprising the numbers in the first four volumes, will 
soon be discontinued. Application, by those who need them, 
should be made immediately. Back sets will then be sold only in 
volumes. For sale by T. H. Pease in New Haven. Price 50 cents 
anumber. See Advertisement in the New Englander Advertiser. 


Reprints or THE Bririsn Reviews.—Messrs, L. Scott & Co., 
notwithstanding they have lately lost by fire their entire stock of 
reprints, reaching back to the very commencement, and notwith- 
standing the increased cost of republication, continue to offer 
Blackwood and the four Reviews for the exceedingly low price of 
ten dollars. It is to be remembered, to the credit of these gentle- 
men, that from a sense of justice they pay annually a considerable 
sum out of their profits to the British publishers. We hope that 
the enterprise and liberality which they have ever manifested will 
be amply rewarded. There has been no time for years when these 
Reviews have been so full of interest and value as now. The arti- 
cles on American affairs, it is true, could, most of them, be easily 
dispensed with. In fact, the articles of this description have dis- 
played for two years past so much prejudice, illiberality, and hos- 
tility, and they have been so full of glaring misrepresentations, 
that, as we doubt not, most of our countrymen have learned to 
pass them over without a glance. But such articles, after all, form 
but a very small proportion of the whole. These Reviews are as 
rich and even richer than ever with the results of the study of 
many of the ablest men in every department of learning; and we 
still continue to welcome them gladly as the representatives of 
British literature, science, politics, and theology. T. H. Pease 


agent in New Haven. See Advertisement in the New Englander 
Advertiser. 
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Lorp Bacon’s Works.—The new firm of Zaggard & Thomp- 
son (29 Cornhill, Boston) purpose to issue promptly the remain- 
ing five volumes of the superb edition of the Works of Lord 
Bacon, the progress of which we have announced from time to 
time, as the separate installments have been given to the public. 
The fifth volume of the Philosophical Works is now before us, and 
contains the concluding part of the Natural History ; and, besides 
some shorter works, the New Atlantis. 

Mr. Spedding—to whose editorial labors, in conjunction with 
those of his colleagues, Mr. Ellis and Mr. Heath, the superior value 
of the present edition is due,—says in his preface :—‘* The Vew 
Atlantis is chiefly interesting as a record of his (Bacon’s) own 
feelings. Perhaps there is no single work of his which has so 
much of himself in it. The description of Solomon’s House is the 
description of the vision in which he lived. * * * The account 
of the manners and customs of the people of Bensalem, is an ac- 
count of his own taste in humanity. * * * Even the dresses, 
the household arrangements, the order of their feasts and solemni- 
ties, their very gestures of welcome and salutation, have an inter- 
est and significance, independent of fiction, as so many records of 
Bacon’s personal taste in such matters.” 

We are informed that a limited number of the back volumes are 
still in the hands of the publishers, and notwithstanding the 
largely increased cost of manufacture, new subscriptions, for a 


short time, will be received at the old price. T.H. Pease agent in 
New Haven. 


€stuerics.*—This is a work on the principles of taste, for 
which we bespeak a wide circulation. The author has been suc- 
cessful in giving such a systematic statement of the nature of 
beauty, and of its primary and fundamental laws, as makes his 
treatise an admirable text-book on the whole subject of this im- 
portant and interesting science. The application also which he 
has made of fundamental principles to landscape gardening, archi- 
tecture, painting, and poetry, will serve to make the book an ex- 


ceedingly popular one in the family as well as in the recitation 
room. 





* Aisthetics ; or the Science of Beauty. By Joun Bascom, Professor in Wil- 


liams College. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1862, 12mo, pp. 256, Price, 80 
cents, 
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THE REBELLION RECORD 
IS INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARY. 
The four volumes contain : 


I. 
A FULL AND CONCISE DIARY OF EVENTS, from the Meeting of the 
Sourn Carotina Convention in December, 1860, to the capture of New- 
rleans, inclusive. 


II. 
Over ONE THOUSAND OFFICIAL REPORTS and NARRATIVES of all 
the Battles and Skirmishes that have occurred during the War. 


ITT. 
Over FIVE HUNDRED SONGS AND BALLADS, both loyal and rebel. 


IV. 
FORTY-SEVEN PORTRAITS, engraved on steel, of the most celebrated men 
of the time, and Twenty-six Maps and Plans of Battles. 


Vv. 
Over THREE THOUSAND Incidents and Anecdotes of Personal Daring and 
Bravery. 
“AS A WORK FOR CONSTANT REFERENCE IT IS EMINENTLY 
TO BE RELIED ON.” 
G. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 532 Broadway. 


CHAS. T. EVANS, Gen. Agt., 448 Broadway. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On and after April Ist, the price of “Taz Resettion Recorp” will be 
advanced Fifty Cents a Volume. . From that date, the sale of Parts, from 
Nos. 1 to 24, will be discontinued. Back sets of “Tue Resettion Recorp” 
will be sold only i in volumes, Purchasers and subscribers who have not com- 
pleted the four volumes, must at once do so. The work will continue to be, 
prea in parts, at 50 cents—each part illustrated with two portraits on steel 
olume V. will comprise seven parts. 
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